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I wonper is the world as pleasant 
asit used to be? Not to myself, of 
course—I neither ask nor expect it; 
but I mean to those who are in 
the same position to enjoy it as I 
was years ago. I am delicate 
about the figures, for Mrs. O’D. oc- 
casionally reads these sketches, and 
might feel a wifelike antipathy to 
a record of this nature. I repeat— 
I wonder is life as good fun as it 
was when I made my first acquaint- 
ance with it? My impression is 
that it is not. I do not presume 
to say that all the same elements 
are not as abundant as heretofore. 
There are young people, and witty 
people, and, better, there are beau- 
tiful people, in abundance. There 
afe great houses as\of yore, main- 
tained, perhaps, with even more 
than bygone splendour: the horses 
are as good—the dogs as good—the 
trout-streams as well stocked—the 
grouse as abundant—foreign travel 
is more easy—all travel is more 
facile—there are more books, and 
more illustrated newspapers; and 
yet with all these advantages— 
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very tangible advantages too—I do 
not think the present occupants 
make the house as pleasant as their 
fathers did, and for the very simple 
reason, that they never try. 
Indifferentism is the tone of the 
day. No one must be eager, pleased, 
displeased, interested, or anxious 
about anything. Life is to be 
treated as a tiresome sort of thing, 
but which is far too much beneath 
one to be thought of seriously—a 
wearisome performance, which good 
manners require you should sit 
out, though nothing obliges you to 
applaud or even approve of it. This 
is the theory, and we have been 
most successful in reducing it to 
practice. We are immensely bored, 
and we take good care so shall be 
our neighbour. Just as we have 
voted that there is nothing new, 
nothing strange, nothing amusing, 
we defy any one to differ with us, 
on pain of pronouncing him vulgar. 
North American Indians are not 
more case-hardened against any 
show of suffering under torture, 
than are our well-bred people 
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against any manifestation of show- 
ing pleasure in anything. “It 
wasn’t bad,” is about the highest ex- 
pression of our praise; and I doubt 
if we would accord more to heaven 
—if we.got there. The grand test 
of your modern Englishman is, to 
bear any amount of amusement 
without wincing: no pleasure is to 
wring a smile from him, nor is any 
expectancy to interest, or any un- 
looked-for event to astonish. He 
would admit that “ the Governor”— 
meaning his father—was surprised ; 
he would concede the fact, as re- 
cording some prejudice of a by- 
gone age. As the tone of manners 
and observance has grown univer- 
sal, so has the very expression of 
the features. They are intensely 
like each other. We are told that 
a shepherd will know the actual 
faces of all the sheep in his flock, 
distinguishing each from each at a 
glance. I am curious to know if 
the Bishop of London knows even 
the few lost sheep that browse 
about Rotten Row of an afternoon, 
and who are so familiar to us in 
Leech’s sketches. There they are 
—whiskered, bearded, and bored; 
fine-looking animals in their way, 
bat jast as much living creatures 
in ‘Punch’ as they are yonder. It 
is said that they only want the sti- 
mulus of a necessity, something of 
daring to tempt, or something of 
difficulty to provoke them, to be just 
as bold and energetic as ever their 
fathers were. I don’t deny it. I 
am only complaining of the system 
which makes sheep of them, reduces 
life to a dreary table-land, making 
the stupid fellows the standard, and 
coming down to their level for the 
sake of uniformity. Formerly they 
who had more wit, more smart- 
ness, more worldly knowledge than 
their neighbours, enjoyed a certain 
‘pre-eminence; the flash of their 
agreeability lighted up the group 
they talked in, and they were 
valued and sought after. Now the 
very homage rendered, even in this 
small way, was at least a testimony 
that superiority was recognised 
and its claims admitted. What is 
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the case now? Apathy is excel- 
lence, and the nearest approach to 
insensibility is the greatest eminence 
attainable. 

In the Regency, when George 
IV. was Prince, the clever talkers 
certainly abounded; and men talk 
well or ill exactly as there is a de- 
mand for the article. The wittiest 
conversationalist that ever existed 
would be powerless in a circle of 
these modern “ Unsurprised ones,” 
Their vacant self-possession would 
put down all the Grattans and 
Corrans and Jeffreys and Sydney 
Smiths in the world. I defy the 
most brilliant, the readiest, the 
most genial of talkers to vivify the 
mass of inert dulness he will find 
now at every dinner and in every 
drawing-room. 

The code of modern manners is 
to make ease the first of all objects ; 
and, in order that the stupidest man 
may be at his ease, the ablest is to 
be sacrificed, He who could bring 
vast stores of agreeability to the 
common stock must not show his 
wares, because there are a store of 
incapables who have nothing for the 
market. 

They have a saying in Donegal, 
that “the water is so strong it re- 
quires two whiskies ;” but I would 
ask what amount of “spirits” 
would enliven this dreariness; what 
infusion of pleasantry would make 
Brown and Jones endurable when 
multiplied by what algebraists call 
an #—an unknown ‘quantity — of 
other Browns and Joneses? 

We are constantly calling atten- 
tion to the fact of the influence 
exerted over morals and manners 
in France by the prevailing tone 
of the lighter literature, and we 
mark the increasing licentiousness 
that has followed such works as 
those of Eugene Sue and the young- 
er Dumas, Let us not forget to 
look at bome, and see if, in the 
days when the Waverleys consti- 
tuted almost all our lighter read- 
ing, the tone of society was not 


higher, the spirit more heroic, the 


current of thought and expression 
purer, than in these realistic days, 
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when we turn for amusement to 
descriptions of every quaint. vulga- 
rity that makes up the life of the 
boarding-house or the strolling thea- 
tre. 

‘The glorious heroism of Scott's 
novels was a fine stream to turn 
into the turbid river of our worldli- 
ness and money-seeking. It was of 
incalculable benefit to give men even 
a passing glance of noble devotion 
high-hearted courage, and unsullied 
purity. 

I can remember the time when, 
as freshmen in our first year, we 
went, about talking to each other 
of ‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘ Kenilworth ;’ 
and I can remember, too, when the 
glorious spirit of those novels had 
so possessed us, that our romance 
elevated and warmed us to an un- 
conscious imitation of the noble 
thoughts and deeds we had been 
reading. 

Smile if you like at our boyish 
enthusiasm, it was better than the 
mocking spirit engendered by all 
this realism, or the insensate cray- 
ing after stimulus taught by sensation 
novels, 

Now, I am not old enough to 
remember the great talkers of the 
time when George III. was King, 
or those who made Carlton House 
famous ; but I belonged to a genera- 
tion where these men were remem- 
bered, and where it was common 
enough to hear stories of their At- 
tic nights, those noctes caneque 
deorum which really in brilliancy 
must have far transcended anything 
that Europe could boast of conver- 
sational power. The youth of the 
time I speak of were full of these 
traditions. “If Iam not the rose, 
I grew near one,” was no foolish 
boast; and certainly there was both 
in the tone of conversation and the 
temper of society a sentiment that 
showed how the great men had 
influenced their age, and how, even 
after their sun had gone down, a 
warm tint ‘remained to remind the 
world of the glorious splendour that 
had departed. 

Being an Irishman, it is to Ire- 
land I must go for my illustration, 
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and it is my pride to remember that 
T have seen some of those who were, 
in an age of no common convivial 
excellence, amongst the first and 
the greatest. They are gone, and 
I may speak of them by name—Lord 
Plunkett, the Chief-Justice Bushe, 
Mr. Casey, Sir Philip Crampton, 
Barré Beresford—I need' not go on. 
I have but to recall the leading 
men at the bar, to make up a list of 
the most brilliant talkers that ever 
delighted society. Nor was the soil 
exhausted with these; there came, 
so to say, @ second crop—a younger 
order of men—less versed in affairs, 
it is true, less imbued with that 
vigorous conviviality that prevail- 
ed in their fathers’ days—but of 
these I must not speak, for they 
have now grown up to great digni- 
ties and stations, they have risen to 
eminence and honour and repute, 
and might possibly be ashamed if 
it were known that they were once 
so agreeable. Let me, however, re- 
cord one who is no more, but who 
ossessed the charm of compan- 
ionship to a degree I never knew 
equalled in all my varied experien- 
ces of life,—one who. could bring 
the stores of a well-stocked mind, 
rich in scholarship, to bear upon 
any passing incident, blended with 
the fascination of a manner that 
was irresistible. Highly imagina- 
tive, and with a power of expres- 
sion that was positively marvellous, 
he gave to ordinary conversation an 
elevation that actually conferred 
honour on those who were associated 
with it; and high above all these 
gifts and graces, a noble nature, 
generous, hopeful, and confiding. 
With an intellect that challenged 
any rivalry, he had, in all that 
touched worldly matters, the sim- 
plicity of a child. To my coun- 
trymen it is needless I should tell 
of whom I speak; to others, I 
say his name was Mortimer O’Sul- 
livan. The mellow cadence of his 
winning voice, the beam of his 
honest eye, the generous smile 
that never knew scorn, are all be- 
fore meas I write, and I will write 
no more. 
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‘There is a story current of a cer- 
tain very eminent French natural- 
ist, who is so profoundly impressed 
by the truth of the Darwinian the- 
ory, that he never passes the cage 
where the larger apes are confined 
in the Jardin des Plantes without 
taking off his hat, making a pro- 
found obeisance, and wishing them 
a bon jour. 

This recognition is touching and 
graceful. The homage of the witches 
to him who should be king hereafter, 
had in it a sort of mockery tbat 
made it horrible ; bat here we have 
an act of generous courtesy, based 
alike on the highest discoveries of 
science and the rules of the truest 
good-breeding. 

The learned Professor, with all 
the instincts of great acquirements 
and much self-knowledge united, 
admits them at once to equality and 
fraternity—the liberty, perhaps, they 
will have to wait some time for ; but 
in that they are no worse off than 
some millions of their fellow-country- 
men. 

One might speculate long—I 
don’t know exactly how profitably 
—on the sense of gratitude these 
creatures must feel for this touching 
kindness, how they must long for 
the good man’s visit, how they must 
wonder by what steps he arrived 
at this astonishing knowledge, how 
surprised they must feel that he 
does not make more converts ; 
and, last of all, what pains they 
must take to exhibit in their out- 
ward bearing and behaviour that 
they are not unworthy ‘of the high 
consideration he bestows on them! 
Before him no monkey-tricks, no 
apish indecorams——none even of 
those passing levities which young 
gorillas will indulge in just like 
other youths, No; all must be 
staid, orderly, and respectfal—heads 
held well up—bands at rest—tails 
nowhere ; in fact, a port and bear- 


ing that would, defy the most scru- 
tinising observer to say that they 


were less eligible company than that 
he had just quitted at the café, 

I own I have not seen them dur- 
ing the moment of the Professor’s 
passage. Iam unable to state au- 
thentically whether all this be as 
I surmise, but I have a strong 
impression it must be. . Indeed, 
reflecting on the habits and modes of 
the species, I should be rather dis- 
posed to believe them given to an ex- 
uberant show of gratitude than to 
anything like indifference, and expect 
to witness demonstrations of delight 
= natural possibly ‘than grace- 
ul. 

Now, I have not the most remote 
intention of impugning the Profes- 
sor’s honesty. I give him credit— 
full credit—for high purpose, and 
for high courage. “These poor 
brothers of ours,” says he, “ have 
tails, it is true, and they have not 
the hypocampus major; but let me 
ask you, Mons. le Duc, or you, Mon- 
seigneur the Archbishop, will you 
dare to affirm on oath. that you 
yourself are endowed with a hypo- 
campus major or minor? Are you 
prepared to stand forward and de- 
clare that the convolutions of your 
brain are of the regulation standard 
—that the medullary part is not dis- 
proportioned to the cineritious— 
that your falx is not thicker or thin- 
ner than it ought—and that your 
optic thalami are not too prominent? 
And if you are not ready to do this, 
what avails all your assumption of 
superiority? In these—they are 
not many—lie the alleged differ- 
ences between you and your caged 
cousins yonder.” Thus speaks, or 
might speak, the Professor: and, I 
repeat, 1 respect his candour; bat 
still I would venture to submit one 
small, perhaps ungenerous doubt, 
and ask, Would he, acting on the 
noble instincts that move him, vote 
these creatures an immediate and 
entire emancipation, or would he 
not rather wait a while—a few years, 
say—till the habit of sitting on 
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chairs had worn off some of the 
tail, and a greater frequency with 
society suggested not to store up 
their dinner in their jaws? Would 
he like to see them at once take 
their places in public life, become 
public functionaries, and ministers, 
and grand cordons ? 

Would he not rather, with that 
philosophy his country eminently 
teaches, say, “I will do the pity 
and the compassion. To me be 
the sympathetic part of a grace- 
fal sorrow. To posterity I bequeath 
the recognition of these poor cap- 
tives. Let them be liberated, by all 
means; but let it be when I shall 
be no longer here to witness it. 
Let others face that glorious millen- 
nium of gorilla greatness,” 

I am afraid he would reason in 
this fashion; it is one ‘thing to have 
an opinion, and to have what French- 
men call the “ courage of your opin- 
ion.” He would say, “ If Nature 
work surely, she works slowly; her 
changes are measured, regular, and 
progressive. With her there are no 
paroxysms; all is orderly—all is 
gradual. It took centuries of cen- 
turies to advance these poor crea- 
tures to the point they occupy; their 
next stage on the journey is perhaps 
countless years away. I will not 
attempt to forestall what I cannot 
assist. I will let Time do its work. 
They are not ill-treated, besides; 
that large creature with the yellow 
eyebrows grinned at me very pleas- 
antly this morning, and the she- 
ourangoutang was whipping her 
infant most naturally as I came 


” 


“What a cold-blooded philan- 


thropy is this!” cries another. 
“You say these are our brothers 
and our kinsmen; you declare that 
anatomy only can detect some small 
and insignificant discrepancies be- 
tween us, and that even in these 
there are some of whose functions 
we know nothing, and others, such 
as the prehensile power, where the 
ape has the best of it. What do 
you mean by keeping them there 
‘cribbed, cabined, and confined’? 
Is a slight frontal inclination to dis- 
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qualify a person from being a pre- 
fect? Is an additional joint in the 
coccyx to prevent a man sitting on 
the woolsack, or an extra inch in 
the astragalus to interfere with his 
wearing spurs? If there be minute 
differences between us, intercourse 
will abolish them. It will be of in- 
estimable service to yourselves to 
come into contact with these fresh, 
fine, generous natures, uncontamin- 
ated by the vices of an effete and 
worn-out civilisation. Great as are 
the benefits you extend to them, 
they will repay you tenfold in the 
advantages to yourselves, Away 
with your unworthy prejudices 
about a ‘black pigment’ and long 
heels! Take them to your hearts 
and your hearths. You will fid 
them brave—ay, braver than your 
own race. Their teeth are whiter 
and their nails longer; there is not 
a relation in life in which you will 
dare to call yourself their better.” 

I will go no farther, not merely 
because I have no liking for my 
theme, but because I am pilfering. 
All these arguments—the very words 
themselves—I have stolen from an 
American writer, who, in Horace 
Greeley fashion, is addressing his 
countrymen on the subject of negro 
equality. He not alone professes 
to show the humanity of the ‘project, 
but its policy—its even necessity. 
He declares to the whites, “ You wart 
these people; without them you 
will sink lower and lower into that 
effete degeneracy into which years 
of licentiousness have sunk you. 
These gorillas—black men, I mean 
—are virtuous; they. are abstemi- 
ous; they have a little smell, but 
no sensuality; they will make ad- 
mirable wives for your warriors; 
and who knows but one may be the 
mother of a President as strikingly 
handsome as Ape Lincoln himself ! 
There is no doubt much to be said 
for our long-heeled friends, whether 
with or without a hypocampus 
major. I am not very certain that 
we compliment them in the best 
taste when the handsomest thing 
we can say of thei is, that they 
are’ very like ourselves! It is our 
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human mode, however, of express- 
ing admiration, and resembles the 
exclamation of the Oberland pea- 
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sant on seeing a pretty girl, ‘How 
handsome she’d be if she only had 
a goitre !’” 


THE RULE NISI.: 


A great many sea-captains dis- 
courage the use of life-preservers 
and floating-beltson board ships of 
war, on the simple ground that men 
should not be taught to rely for 
their safety on anything but what 
conduces to save the ship. “Let 
there be but one thought, one ef- 
fort,” say they, “and let that be 
for the common safety.” If they 
be right—and I suspect they are— 
we have made a famous blunder by 
our late legislation about divorcee. 
Of all the crafts that ever were 
launched, marriage is one from 
which fewest facilities of desertion 
should be provided, 

Romanism makes very few mis- 
takes in worldly matters. There is 
no feature of that Church, so re- 
markable as its deep study and 
thorough acquaintance with all the 
moods and wants and wishes of 
humanity. Whatever its demerits, 
one cannot but admit that no other 
religion ever approached it in inti- 
macy with the human heart in all 
its emotions and in all its strivings, 
whether for good or evil. 

Rome declares against all breach 
of the marriage tie. The Church, 
with a spirit of concession it knows 
how to carry through all its deal- 
ings, modifies, softens, assuages, but 
never severs conjugalism. It makes 
the tie oecasionally a slip-knot, but 
it never cuts the string, and I 
strongly suspect that it is wise in its 
legislation. 

For a great many years we gave 
the policy that amount of imitation 
we are wont to accord to Romanist 
practices; that is, we follow them 
in part—we adopt the coat, but, to 
show that we are not mere imita- 
tors, we cut off one of the skirts; 
and if we do not make the garment 
more graceful, we at least consult 
our dignity, and that is something. 
We made divorce the privilege of 


men rich enough to come to Parlia- 
ment for relief; we did with the 
question what some one proposed 
we should do with poisons—make 
them so costly that only wealthy 
men should be able to afford the 
luxury of suicide. So long as men 
believed that divorce was immoral, 
I don’t think any one complained 
that it should be limited to persons 
in affluence. We are a_lord-lov- 
ing race, we English, and are quite 
ready to concede that our superiors 
should have more vices than our- 
selves, just as they have more horses 
and more pheasants; and we deemed 
it nothing odd or strange that he, 
whose right it was to walk into 
the Honse of Peers, should walk 
out of matrimony when it suited 
him. 

Who knows?—perhaps we were 
flattered by the thought that great 
folk so far conceded to a vulgar pre- 
judice as to marry at all. Perhaps 
we hailed their entrance into con- 
jugalism as we are wont to do their 
appearance at a circus or a public 
garden—a graceful acknowledgment 
that they occasionally felt some- 
thing like ourselves: at al! events, 
we liked it, and we showed we liked 
it by the zeal with which we read 
those descriptions in newspapers of 
marriages in high life, and the delight 
with which we talked to each other 
of people we never saw, nor probably 
ever should see. It was not too much, 
therefore, to concede to them this 
privilege of escape. It was very 
condescending of them to come to 
the play at all; we had no right to 
insist that they should sit out the 
whole performance. 

By degrees, however, what with 
rich cotton-lords, and cheap cyclops- 
dias, and penny trains, and popular 
lectures, there got up a sort of im- 
pression—it was mere impression 
for along time—that great folk had 
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more than their share of the pud- 
ding’s plums; and agitators began 
to bestir themselves. What were 
the privileges of the higher classes 
which would sit most gracefully 
on their inferiors? Naturally we 
bethought us of their vices. It 
was not always so easy to adopt my 
lord’s urbanity, his unassaming 
dignity, his well-bred ease; but 
one might reasonably aspire to be as 
wicked. Sabbath-breaking had long 
since ceased to be the privilege of the 
better classes, and so men’s minds 
reverted to the question of divorce. 
“Let us get rid of our wives!” cried 
they; “ who knows but the day may 
come when we shall kill wood- 
cocks !” 

Now the law, in making divorce 
a very costly process, had simply 
desired to secure its infrequency. 
It was not really meant to be a 
rich man’s privilege. What was 
sought for was to oppose as many 
obstacles as could be found, to 
throw ip as many rocks as possible 
into the channel, so that only he 
who was intently bent on navigat- 
ing the stream would ever have the 
energy to clear the passage. No- 
body ever dreamed of making it an 
open roadstead. In poinc of fact, 
the oft-boasted equality before the 
law is a myth. The penalty which 
a labourer could endure without 
hardship might break my _lord’s 
heart ; and in the very case before 
us of divorce, nothing can possibly 
be more variable than the estimate 
formed of the divorced individuals, 
according to the class of society 
they move in. What would be a 
levity here, would be a serious im- 
morality there; and a little lower 
down again, a mere domestic ar- 
rangement, slightly more decorous 
and a shade more legal than the 
old system of the halter and the 
public sale. It was declared, how- 
ever, that this “ relief’ —that is 
the popular phrase in such matters 
—should be extended to the poor 
man. It was decided that the pri- 
vilege to get rid of a wife was, as 
Mr. Gladstone says of the electoral 
right, the inalienable claim of a 
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freeman, and the only course was to 
lower the franchise. 
Let us own, too, we were ashamed, 
as we had good right to be ashamed, 
of our old crim. con. law. Foreign- 
ers, especially Frenchmen, had rang 
the changes on our coarse venality 


‘and corruption; and we had cume 


to perceive—it took some time, 
though—that moneyed damages were 
scarcely the appropriate remedy for 
injured honoor. 

Last of all, free-trade notions had 
turned all our heads: we were for 
getting rid of all restrictions on 
every side; and we went about re- 
peating to each other those wise 
saws about buying in the cheapest 
and selling in the dearest market, 
and having whatever we wanted, 
and doing whatever we liked with 
our own. We are, there is no de- 
nying it, a nation of shopkeepers ; 
and the spirit of trade can be 
tracked through every relation of 
our lives. It is commerce gives the 
tone to all our dealings; and we 
have carried its enactments into the 
most sacred of all our institutions, 
and imparted “a limited liability” 
even to marriage. 

Oheapness became the desidera- 
tum of our age. We insisted on 
cheap gloves and shoes and wine 
and ribbons, and why not cheap 
divorces? Philosophers tell us that 
the alternate action of the seasons 
is one of the purest and most endur- 
ing of all sources of enjoyment ; 
that perpetual summer or spring 
would weary and depress; but in 
the ever-changing aspect of nature, 
and in the stimulation which diver- 
sity excites, we find an unfailing 
gratification. If, therefore, it be 
pleasant to be married, it may also 
be agreeable to be unmarried. It 
takes some time, however, before 
society accommodates itself to these 
new notions. The newly divorced, 
be it man or woman, comes into 
the world like a patient after the 
smallpox — you are not quite cer- 
tain whether the period of conta- 
gion is past, or if it be perfectly 
safe to go up and talk to him. In 
fact, you delay doing so till some 
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strong-minded friend or other goes 
boldly forward and shakes the con- 
valescent by the hand. Even still 
there will be timid people who 
know perhaps that their delicacy of 
constitution renders them peculiarly 
sensitive, and who will keep aloof 
after all. Of course, these and simi- 
lar prejudices will give way to time. 
We have our Probate Oourt; and 
the phrase co-respondent is now fami- 
liar as a household word. 

Now, however tempting the theme, 
I am not going to inquire whether 
we have done wisely or the reverse 
by this piece of legislation ; whe- 
ther, by instilling certain precepts 
of self-control, a larger spirit of ac- 
commodation, and a more concilia- 
tory disposition generally, we might 
heave removed some of the diffi- 
culties without the heroic remedy of 
the decree nisi ; whether, in fact, 
it might not have been better to 
teach people to swim, or even float, 
rather than make this great issue of 
cheap life-belts. I am so practical 
that I rather address myself to pro- 
fit by what is, than endeavour by 
any change to make it better. We 
live in a statistical age. We are 
eternally inquiring who it is wants 
this, who consumes that, who goes 
to such a place, who is liable to this 
or that malady. Classification is a 
passion with us; and we have bulky 
volumes to teach us what sorts of 
people have chest affections, what 
are most prone to stomachie dis- 
eases, who have op!\thalmia, and who 
the gout. We are also instructed 
as to the kind of persons most dis- 
posed to insanity, and we have a 
copious list of occupations given us 
which more or less incline those 
who profess them to derangement. 
Even the Civil-Service Examiners 
have contributed their share to this 
mass of entertaining knowledge, and 
shown from what parts of the king- 
dom bad spellers habitually come, 
what counties are celebrated for 
cacography, and in what districts 
etymology is an unknown thing. 
Would it not, then, be a most in- 
teresting and instructive ~ statistic 
that would give us a tabular view 
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of divorce, showing in what classes 
frailty chiefly prevailed, with the 
relative sexes, and also a glimpse 
at.the ages? Imagine what a light 
the statement would throw on the 
morality of classes, and what an im- 
calculable benefit to parents in the 
choice of a career for their children! 
For instance, no sensible father 
would select a life of out-door ex- 
posure for a weak-chested son, or 
make a sailor of one with an incur- 
able sea-sickness. In the same way 
would he be guided by the character 
of his children as to the perils cer- 
tain careers would expose them to. 

A passing glance at the lists of 
divorce shows us that no “ promo- 
vent”—it is a delicate title, and I 
like it—no promovent figures oft- 
ener than a civil engineer. Now, 
how instructive to inquire why! 

What is there in embankments 
and earthworks and culverts that 
should dispose the wife of him who 
makes them to infidelity? Why 
should a tunnel only lead to domes- 
tic treachery? why must a cutting 
sever the heart that designs it? I 
do not know; I cannot even guess. 
My ingenuity stands stockstill at 
the question, and I can only re-echo 
Why? 

Next amongst the “ predisposed ” 
come schoolmasters, plasterers, &c. 
What unseen thread rans through 
the woof of these natures, apparent- 
ly so little alike? It is the boast 
of modern science to settle much 
that once was puzzling, and recon- 
cile to a system what formerly ap- 
peared discordant. How I wish 
some great Babbage-like intellect 
would bestir itself in this inquiry. 

Surely ethical questions are as 
well worthy of investigation as 
purely physical or mechanical ones, 
and yet we ignore them most igno- 
miniously, We think no expense 
too great to test an Armstrong or a 
Whitworth gun; we spend thou- 
sands to ascertain how far it wiil 
carry, what destructive force it pos- 
sesses, and how long it will resist 
explosion ;—why not appoint a com- 
mission of this nature on “ conju- 
gals; why not ascertain, if we 
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can, what is the weak point in ma- 
trimony, and why are explosions so 
frequent? Is the “cast” system a 
bad one, and must we pronounce 
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“welding” a failure; or, last of all, 
however wounding to our national 
vanity, do “they understand these 
things better in France” ? 


ON OLIMBING BOYS. 


With the common fate of all 
things human, it is said that every 
career and walk in life has some one 
peculiar disparagement — something 
that, attaching to the duties of the 
station as a sort of special griev- 
ance, serves to show that none of 
us, no matter how favoured, are to 
imagine there can be any lot ex- 
empted from its share of troubles, 
Ask the soldier, the sailor, the par- 
son, the doctor, the lawyer, or the 
actor, and each will give you a 
friendly warning to adopt any other 
career than his own. 

In most cases the guid ama- 


rum, the one bitter drop, is to be 
found in the career itself, some- 
thing that belongs to that one craft 
or calling; just as the white-lead 
colic, for instance, is the fatal mal- 


ady of painters, There are, how- 
ever, a few rare cases in which the 
detracting element attaches itself to 
the followers and not to the profes- 
sion, as though it would seem there 
was a something in the daily work- 
ing. of that peculiar craft which 
warped the minds and coerced the 
natures of men to be different from 
what temperament and character 
should have made of them. 

The two classes which most pro- 
minently exhibit what I mean are 
somewhat socially separated, but 
they have a number of small analo- 
gies in common. They are Sweeps 
and SratesMen! It would be 
tempting—but I resist the tempta- 
tion—to show how many points of 
resemblance unite them—how each 
works in the dark, in a small, nar- 
row, confined sphere, without view 
or outlet; how the tendency of 
each is to scratch his way upwards 
and gain the top, caring wonderfully 
little how black and dirty thé pro- 
cess has made him, One might 
even go farther, and mark how, 


when indolence or weariness sug- 
gested sloth, the stimulus of a little 
fire underneath, whether a few 
lighted straws or a Birmingham 
mass-meeting, wag sure to quicken 
progress and excite activity. 

Again, I make this statement on 
the faith of Lord Shaftesbury, who 
pronounced it before their Lord- 
ships in the Upper House:—* It is 
no uncommon thing to buy and sell 
them. There is a regular traffic in 
them; and through the agency of 
certain women, not the models of 
their sex, you can get any quantity 
of them you want.” Last of all, on 
the same high authority, we are 
told of their perfect inutility, “since 
there is nothing that they do could 
not be better done by a machine.” 

I resist, as I say, all temptations 
of this kind, and simply address 
myself to the one point of similarity 
between them which illustrates the 
theory with which I have started— 
and now to state this as formally as I 
ain able. Let me declare that in all 
the varied employments of life I 
have never met with men who have 
the same dread of their possible 
successors as sweeps and statesmen, 
Tie whole aim and object of each 
is directed, first of all, to give those 
who do their work as little as possi- 
ble, well knowing that the time will 
come when these small creatures 
will find the space too confined for 
them, and set up for themselves. 

A volume might be written on 
the subtle artifices adopted to keep 
them “little’—the browbeatings, 
the insults, the crushing cruelties, 
the spare diet intermixed with oc- 
casional stimulants, the irregular 
hours, and the heat and confine- 
ment of the sphere they work in. 
Still nature is stronger than all 
these crafty contrivances. _ The 
little sweep will grow into the big 
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sweep, and the small under-sec. will 
seratch his way up to the Cabinet. 
I will not impose on my reader the 
burden of carrying along with him 
this double load. I will address 
myself simply to one of these ca- 
reers—the statesman’s. It is a 
strange but a most unquestionable 
fact, that no other class of men are 
so ill-disposed to those who are the 
most likely to succeed them—not 
of an Opposition, for that would be 
natural enough, but of their own 
party, of their own colour, of their 
own rearing. Let us be just; when 
aman has long enjoyed place, pow- 
er, and pre-eminence, | dispensed 
honours and pensions and _patron- 
age, it is not a small trial to discover 
that one of those little creatures he 
has made—whose first scraper and 
brush he himself paid for—I can’t 
get rid of the sweep out of my head 
—will turn insolently on him and 
declare that he will no longer re- 
main a subordinate, but go and set 
up for himself, This is excessively 
hard, and might try the temper of a 
man even without a fit of the gout. 

It is exactly what has just hap- 
pened; an apprentice, called Glad- 
stone, having made a_ sort of 
connection in Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, a district abounding in 
tall chimneys, has given warning 
to his master Pam that he will not 
sweep any longer. He is a bold, 
aspiring sort of lad, and he is not 
satisfied with saying—as many 
others have done—that he is getting 
too broad-shouldered for his work; 
but he declares that the chimneys for 
the future must be all made bigger 
and the flues wider, just because 
he likes climbing, and doesn’t 
mean to abandon it. There is no 
doubt of it. Manchester and Stock- 
port and Birmingham have put this 
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in his head. Their great smelting- 
houses and steam-power factories 
require big chimneys; and being an 
overbearing set of self-made vulgar 
fellows, they say they ought to be 
a law to all England. You don’t 
want to make cotton-twist, or broad- 
gauge iron; so much the worse for 
you. It is the grandest object of 
humanity. Providence created men 
to manufacture printed cottons and 
cheap penknives. We of Manches- 
ter understand what our American 
friends call manifest destiny; we 
know and feel ours will be—to 
rule England. Once let us only 
introdace big chimneys, and you'll 
see if you won't take to spinning- 
jennies and mules and_treddles; 
and there’s that climbing boy Glad- 
stone declares he'll not leave the 
business, but go up, no matter how 
dirty the flue, the day we want 
him. 

Some shrewd folk, who see far- 
ther into the millstone than their 
neighbours, have hinted that this 
same boy is of a crotchety, intrigu- 
ing type, full of his own ingenuity, 
and enamoured of his own subtlety ; 
so that make the chimney how 
great you will, he'll not go up it, 
but scratch out another flue for 
himself, and come out, heaven 
knows where or how. Indeed, they 
tell that on one occasion of an 
alarm of fire in the house—caused 
by a pantry-boy called Rassell barn- 
ing some waste-paper instead of 
going up the chimney as he was 
ordered—this same Will began to 
tell how the Greeks had no chim- 
neys, and a mass of antiquarian 
rubbish of the same kind, so that 
his master, los‘ng patience, exclaim- 
ed, “Of all plagues in the world he 
knew of none to compare with these 
‘climbing boys!’” 


LINGUISTS. 


There are two classes of people 
not a little thought of, and even 
caressed, in society, and for whom 
I have ever felt a very humble esti- 
mate—the men who play all man- 


ner of games, and the men who 
speak several languages, I begin 
with the latter, and declare that, 
after a somewhat varied experience 
of life, I never met a linguist that 
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was above a third-rate man; and J 
go farther, and aver that I never 
chanced upon a really able man who 
had the talent for languages. 

I am well aware that it sounds 
something little short of a heres 
to make this declaration. It is 
enough to make the blood of Civil- 
Service Commissioners run cold to 
hear it. It sounds illiberal—and, 
worse, it seems illogical. Why 
should any intellectual develop- 
ment imply deficiency? Why 
should an acquirement argue 4 
defect? I answer, I don’t know— 
any more than I know why san- 
guineous people are hot-tempered, 
and leuco-phlegmatic ones are more 
brooding in their wrath, If—for 
I do not ask to be anything higher 
than empyrical—if I find that par- 
simonious people have generally thin 
noses, and that the snub is associated 
with the spendthrift, I never trouble 
myself with the demonstration, but 
I hug the fact, and endeavour to ap- 
ply it. 

In the same spirit, if I hear a 
man in a salon change from French 
to German, and thence diverge into 
Italian and Spanish, with possibly 
a brief excursion into something 
Scandinavian, or Sclay—at home in 
each and all—I would no more think 
of associating him in my mind with 
anything responsible in station or 
commanding in intellect, than I 
should think of connecting the ser- 
vant that announced me with the 
last brilliant paper in the ‘ Quar- 
terly.’ 

No man with a strongly-marked 
identity—and no really able man 
ever existed without such —can 
subordinate that identity so far as 
to put on the foreigner; and with- 
out this he never can attain that 
mastery of a foreign language that 
makes the linguist. To be able to 
repeat conventionalities — bringing 
them in at the telling moment, ad- 
justing phrases to emergencies, as 
& joiner adapts the pieces of wood 
to his carpentry—may be, and is, a 
very neat and a very dexterous per- 
formance, but it is scarcely the exer 
cise to which a large capacity will 
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address itself. Imitation must be, 
in one sense or other, the strong- 
hold of the linguist—imitation of 
expression, of style, of accent, of 
cadence, of tone. The linguist 
must not merely master grammar, 
but he must manage gutturals. 
The mimicry must go farther: in 
simulating expression it must affect 
the sentiment. You are not merely 
borrowing the clothes, but you are 
pretending to put on the feelings, 
the thoughts, the prejudices of the 
wearer. Now, what man with a 
strong nature can merge himself so 
entirely in bis fictitious being as not 
to burst tke seams and tear the lining 
of a garment that only impedes the 
free action of his limbs, and actu- 
ally threatens the very extinction of 
his respiration ? 

It is not merely by their greater 
adaptiveness that women are better 
linguists than men; it is by their 
more delicate organisation, their 
more subdued identity, and their 
less obstreperous temperaments, 


_which are consequently less egotis- 
‘tical, less redolent of the one indi- 


vidual self. And what is it that 
makes the men of mark or note, 
the cognate signs of human algebra, 
but these same characteristics ; not 
always good, not always pleasant, 
not always genial, but always as- 
sociated with something that de- 
clares pre-eminence, and pronounces 
their owner to be a “ representative 
man”? 

When Lord Ward replied to 
Prince Schwartzenberg’s flippant 
remark on the bad French of Eng- 
lish diplomatists by the apology, 
“ that we had not enjoyed the advan- 
tage of having our capital cities so 
often occupied by French troops as 
some of our neighbours,” he uttered 
not merely a smart epigram but a 
great philosophical trath, It was 
not alone that we had not possessed 
the opportunity to pick up an ac- 
cent, but that we had not subor- 
dinated our minds and habits to 
French modes and ways of thought, 
and that the tone and temper of the 
French people had not been beaten 
into us by the roll of a French drum 
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One may buy an accomplisbnient 
too dearly. It is possible to pay 
too much even for a Parisian pro- 
nunciation! Not only have I never 
found a linguist a man of eminence, 
but I have never seen a linguist 
who talked well. Fluent they are 
of course. Like the Stecknadel 
gun of the Prussians, they can fire 
without cessation, but, like the 
same weapon, they are compara- 
tively aimless. It is a feu roulant, 
with plenty of noise and some 
smoke, but very “few casualties ” 
announce the success. The greatest 
linguist of modern Europe, Mezzo- 
fanti, was a most inferior man. Of 
the countries whose dialect he spoke 
to perfection, he knew nothing. An 
old dictionary would have been to 
the full as companionable. I find it 
very hard not to be personal just 
now, and give a list—it would be a 
long one—of all the tiresome people 
I know, who talk four, five, some 
of them six modern languages per- 
fectly. It is only with an effort I 
abstain from mentioning the names 
of some well-known men who are 
the charming people at Rome and 
Vienna every winter, and each ‘sum- 
mer are the delight of Ems, of Berlin, 
and of Ischl. What tyrants these 
fellows are, too, over the men who 
have not got their gift of tongues! 
how they out-talk them and over- 
bear them! with what an insolent 
confidence they fall back upon the 
petty superiority of their fluency, 
and lord it over those who are im- 
measurably their masters! Just as 
Blondin might run along the rigging 
of a three-decker, and pretend that 
his agility entitled him to command a 
squadron ! 

Nothing, besides, is more impos- 
ing than the mock eloquence of 
good French. The language in it- 
self is so adaptive, it is so felicitous, 
it abounds in such innumerable 
pleasant little analogies, such nice 
conceits and suggestive drolleries, 
that he who acquires these has at 
will a whole armoury of attack and 
defence. It actually requires years 
of habit to accustom us to a display 
that we come at last to discover 
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implies no brilliancy whatever in him 
who exhibits, though it argues im- 
mense resources in the treasury from 
which he derives this wealth. 

I have known scores of delightful 
talkers—Frenchmen — who had no 
other charm than what their lan- 
guage lentthem, They were neither 
profound, nor cultivated, nor witty 
—some were not even shrewd or 
acute ; but all were pleasant—plea- 
sant in the use of a conversational 
medium, of which the world has 
not the equal—a language that has 
its set form of expression for every 
social eventuality, and that hits to 
a nicety every contingency of the 
“salon ;” for it is no more the 
language of natural people than the 
essence of the perfumer’s shop is 
the odour of a field flower. It is 
pre-eminently the medium of peo- 
ple who talk with tall glasses before 
them, and an incense of truffles 
around them, and well-dressed wo- 
men—clever and witty, and not 
over-scrupulous in their opinions— 
for their company. Then, French 
is unapproachable; English would 
be totally unsuited to the occasion, 
and German even more so. There 
is a flavour of sauer kraut about that 
unhappy tongue that would vulgarise 
a Queen if she talked it. 

To attain, therefore, the turns 
and tricks of this language—for it 
is a Chinese puzzle in its involve- 
ments—what a life must a man 
have led! What “ terms” he must 
have “ putin” at cafés and restau- 
rants! What seasons at small 
theatres—tripots and worse! What 
nights at bals-masqués, Chateaux des 
Fleurs, and Cadrans rouges et bleus! 
What doubtful company he must 
have often kept! What company 
a little more than doubtfal occa- 
sionally! What iniquities of French 
romance must he have read, with 
all the cardinal virtues arrayed as 
the evil destinies of humanity, and 
every wickedness paraded as that 
natural expansion of the heart 
which alone raises man above the 
cpnidition of the brute! I ask, if 
proficiency must imply profligacy, 
would you not rather find a man 
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break down in his verbs than his 
virtue? Would you not prefer a 
little inaccaracy in his declensions 
to a total forgetfulness of the deca- 
logue? And, lastly of all, what 
man of real eminence could have 
masqueraded—for it is masquerad- 
ing—for years in this motley, and 
come out, after all, with even a 
rag of his identity ? 

Many people would scruple to 
play at cards with a stranger whose 
mode of dealing and general mani- 
pulation of the pack bespoke daily 
familiarity with the play-table. 
They would infer that he was a re- 
gular and professional gambler. In 
the very same way, and for the 
selfsame reason, would I carefully 
avoid any close intimacy with the 
Englishman of fluent French, well 
knowing be could not have gradu- 
ated in that perfection save at a 
certain price. But it is not at the 
moral aspect of the question I de- 
sire particularly to look. I assert 
—and I repeat my assertion—that 
these talkers of many tongues are 
poor creatures, There is no initia- 
tive in them—they suggest no- 
thing—they are venders of second- 
hand wares, and are not always 
even good selectors of what they 
sell. It is only in narrative that 
they are at all endurable. They can 
raconter, vviagros and so long as 
they go from salon to salon repeat- 
ing in set phrase some little misad- 
venture or accident of the day, they 
are amusing; but this is not conver- 
sation, and they do not converse. 

“Every time a man acquires a 
new language, is he a new man?” 
is supposed to have been a saying 
of Charles V.—a sentiment, that, if 
he uttered it, means more of sar- 
casm than of praise; for it is the 
very putting off a man’s -identity 
that establishes his weakness, All 
real force of character excludes 
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dualism, Every eminent, every able 
man has a certein integrity in his 
nature that rejects this plasticity. 

It is a very common habit, parti- 
cularly with newspaper writers, to 
ascribe skill in languages, and occa- 
sionally in games, to distinguished 
people. It was but the other day 
we were told that Garibaldi spoke 
ten languages fluently. Now Gari- 
baldi is not really master of two. 
He speaks French tolerably; and 
his native language is not Italian, 
but a patois-Genoese. Cavour was 
called a linguist with almost as 
little truth; but people repeat the 
story, just as they repeat that Na- 
poleon I. was a great chess-player. 
If his statecraft and his strategy 
had been on a par with his chess, 
we should never have heard of Til- 
sit or Wagram. 

Lord Castlereagh, the Duke of 
Wellington, and George Canning, 
each of whom administered our fo- 
reign policy with no small share of 
success, were not linguists; and as 
to Charles Fox, he has left a French 
sentence on record that will last 
even as long as his own great name. 
I do not want to decry the study of 
languages; I simply desire to affirm 
that linguists—and through all I 
have said I mean colloquial linguists 
—are for the most part poor crea- 
tures, not otherwise distinguished 
than by the gift of tongues; and I 
want to protest against the undue 
pre-eminence accorded to the posses- 
sors of a small accomplishment, and 
the readiness with which the world, 
copectelly the world of society, 
awards homage to an acquirement 
in which a boarding-school miss can 
surpass Lord Brougham. I mean 
to say a word or two about those 
who have skill in games; but as 
they are of a higher order of intel- 
ligence, 1’l] wait till I have got “fresh 
wind” ere I treat of them. 


THE OLD OCONJURORS AND THE NEW. 


As there are few better tests of 
the general health of an individual 
than in the things he imagines to 





be injurious to him, so there is no 
surer evidence of the delicate con- 
dition of a State than in the char- 
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acter of those who are assumed to 
be dangerous to it. Now, after all 
that has been said of Rome and 
the corruptions of Roman govern- 
ment, I do not know anything so 
decidedly damnatory as the fact, to 
which allusion was lately made in 
Parliament, that the Papal Govern- 
ment had ordered Mr. Home, the 
spiritualist, to quit the city and the 
States of his Holiness, and not to 
return to them. 

In what condition, I would ask, 
must a country be when such a man 
is regarded as dangerous? and in 
what aspect of his character does 
the danger consist ? 

Do we want ghosts or spirits to 
reveal to us any more of the iniqui- 
ties of that State than we already 
know? Is there a detail of its cor- 
rupt administration that the press 
of Europe has not sowed broadcast 
over the world? What could Mr. 
Home and all his spirits tell us of 
pecalation, theft, subordination, big- 
otry, and oppression, that the least 
observant traveller has not brought 
home with bim ? 

And then, as to the man himself, 
how puerile it is to give him this 
importance! The solitary bit of 
cleverness about him is his state- 
ment that he bas no control what- 
ever over the spirits that attend him. 
Asking him not to summon them, 
is pretty like asking Mr. Windham 
not to send for his creditors. They 
come pretty much as they like, and 
probably their visits are about equal- 
ly profitable. 

In this respect Home belongs to 
a very low order of his art. When 
Bosco promises to make a bouquet 
out of a mouse-trap, or Houdin en- 
gages to concoct a batter-pudding 
in your hat, each keeps his word. 
There is no subterfuge about the 
temper the spirits may happen to 
be in, or of their willingness or un- 
willingness to present themselves, 
The thing is done, and we see it—or 
we think we see it, which comes 
much to the same. 

With this provision of escape he 
secured himself against all failure. 
Should, for instance, the audience 


prove to be of a more discriminat- 
ing and observant character than 
he liked or anticipated, and the ex- 
hibition in consequence be rendered 
critical, all he had to do was, to aver 
that the spirits would not come; 
it was no breakdown on Ais part. 
Homer was sulky, or Dante was 
hipped, or Lord Bacon was indis- 
posed to meet company, and there 
was the end of it. You were in- 
vited to meet celebrities, but it was 
theirs to say if they would present 
themselves, 

On the other hand, when the pro- 
per element of credulity offered— 
when the séance was composed of 
the select few, emotional, sensitive, 
and hysterical as they ought to be— 
when the nervous lady sat beside 
the timid gentleman, and neuralgia 
confronted confirmed dyspepsia— 
the artist could afford to be daring, 
and might venture on flights that as- 
tounded even himself. What limit 
is there, besides, to contagional sym- 
pathy? Look at the crowded 
theatre, with its many-minded spec- 
tators, and see how one impulse, 
communicated occasionally by a 
hireling, will set the whole mass in 
a ferment of enthusiastic delight. 
Mark, too, how the smile, that plays 
like an eddy on a lake, deepens into 
a laugh, and is caught up by another 
and another, till the whole storm 
breaks out in a hearty roar of mer- 
riment, These, if you like, are 
spirits; but the great masters of 
them are not men like Mr. Home— 
they have ever been, and still are, 
of a very different order. Shake- 
speare and Moliére and Cervantes 
knew something of the mode to 
summon these imps, and could 
make them come at their bidding 
besides, 

Was it—to come back to what I 
started with—was it in any spirit of 
rivalry that the Papal Government 
drove Mr. Home out of Rome? 
Was it that, assuming to have a 
monopoly in the wares he dealt in, 
they would not stand a contraband 
trade? If so, their ground is at least 
defensible; for what chance of at- 
traction would there be for the 
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winking Virgin in competition with 
him who could “make a young lady 
ascend to the ceiling, and come 
slowly down like a parachute! ”— 
a spiritual fact I have heard from 
witnesses who really, so far as char- 
acter went, might challenge any in- 
credulity. 

If the cardinals were jealous of the 
conjoror, the thing is intelligible 
enough, and one must feel a certain 
degree of. sympathy with the old- 
established firm that had _ spent 
such enormous sums, and made 
such stupendous preparations, when 
a pretender like this could come 
into competition with them, with- 
out any other properties than could 
be carried conveniently about him. 

But let us be practical, The 
Pope’s Government demanded of 
Mr. Home that he should have no 
dealings with the Evil One during 
his stay at Rome, Now, I ask, 
what should we say of the efficacy 
of our police system if we were 
to hear that the Ohief Inspector 
at Scotland Yard lived in nightly 
terror of the pickpockets who 
frequented that quarter, and came 
to Parliament with a petition to 
accord him some greater secu- 
rity against their depredations? 
Would not the natural reply be an 
exclamation of astonishment that 
he who could summon to his aid 
every alphabetical blue-coat that 
ever handled a truncheon, should 
deem an increased security neces- 
sary to his peace? And so, would 
I ask, of what avail these crowd of 
cardinals—these regiments of mon- 
signori—these battalions of bishops, 
arch and simple?—of what use all 
the incense and these chanted litan- 
ies—and these eternal processions— 
and these saintly shin-bones borne 
in costly array—if one poor mortal, 
supposed to live on visiting terms 
with the Evil One, can strike such 
terror into the whole army led on by 
Infallibility ? 

If I had been possessed of any 
peculiar dread of coming unexpect- 
edly on the Devil—as the old ladies 
of New York used to feel long ago 
about suddenly meeting with the 
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British army—I should ° certainly 
have comforted myself by the 
thought that I could always go and 
sit down on the steps of the Vatican. 
It would immediately have occurred 
to me, that as Holyrood offers its 
sanctnary against the sheriff, the 
Quirinal would be the sure retreat 
against Old Nick; and I have even 
pictured to myself the rage of his 
disappointed malice as he saw me 
sheltering safely beneath a protec- 
tion he dared not invade. And now 
I am told to relinquish all the bless- 
ed enjoyment of this immunity; 
that the Pope and the cardi- 
nals and Antonelli himself are not 
a whit better off than the rest 
of us; that if Mr. Home gets 
into Rome, there is nothing to pre- 


vent his having the Devil at his 


tea-parties. What an ignoble confes- 
sion is this! Who will step forward 
any longer and contend that this 
costly system is to be maintained, 
and all these saintly intercessors to 
be kept on the most expensive of 
all pension-lists, if a poor crea- 
fare like Home can overthrow it 
a 

Can any one conceive such a 
spectacle as these gorgeous men of 
scarlet and purple cringing before 
this poor pretender, and openly 
avowing before Europe that there 
is no peace for them till he consents 
to cross the Tiber ? 

Why—lI speak, of course, in the 
ignorance of a Jaic—but, I ask, 
why not fumigate him and cleanse 
him? When I saw him last, the 
process would not have been so 
supererogatory. Why not exorcise 
and defy him? Why not say, Come, 
and bring your friend, if you dare; 
you shall see how we will treat yop. 
Only try it. It is what we have 
been asking for nigh two thousand 
years, Let the great culprit step 
forward and plead to his indict- 
ment. 

I can fancy the Pope saying this 
—I can picture to myself the proud 
attitude of the Pontiff declaring, 
“T have had enough of these small 
devilries. Like Louis Napoleon 
and Victor Emmanuel, I am sick 
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of Mazzini and his petty followers. 
Let us deal with the chief of the 
gang at once; if we cannot convict 
him, he will be at least open to a 
compromise.” This, I say, I can 


comprehend; but it is clear and 
clean beyond me that he should 


GAMBLING FOR 


Nothing shows what a practical 
people we are more than our 
establishment of insurances against 
raiJroad accidents. The spirit of 
commercial enterprise, by which a 
man charters himself for a railroad 
voyage with an insured cargo of his 
bones, ligaments, cartilage, and adi- 
pose tissue, abundantly proves that 
Wwe are nature’s own traders and 
shopkeepers. 

Any ordinary people less imbued 
with Liverpool and Manchester no- 
tions would have bestirred them- 
selves how to prevent, or at least 
lessen, the number of those casual- 
ties. They would have set to work 
to see what provisions could be 
adopted to give greater security to 
travel. We, on the contrary, are 
too business-like to waste time on 
this inquiry. We are convinced 
that, let us build ships ever so 
strong, there will still be ship- 
wrecks. So we feel assured that a 
certain number of railway accidents, 
as they are called, will continue to 
occur—be as broad gauge as you 
will! We accept the situation, there- 
fore, as the French say, and insure; 
that is to say, we book a bet of 
very long odds—say, three to a 
thousand—that we shall be rolled 
up, cut in two, flattened into a 
thin sheeting, and ground into an 
impalpable powder, between Croy- 
don and Brighton. If we arrive 
safe, the assurance office pockets a 
few shillings; if we win our wager, 
our executor receives a thousand 
pounds, " 

It is about the grimmest kind of 
gambling ever man heard of; and 
yet we see folk of the most unques- 
tionable propriety — dignitaries of 
the Ohurch, judges, civil and un- 
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shirk the interview, and own he 
was afraid of him. It would not 
surprise me to-morrow to hear that 
Lord Derby dreaded the Radicals, 
and actually feared the debating 
powers of “Mr. Potter of the 
Strikes,” 


THE MILLION. 


civil servants of the Orown, and 
scores of others, whom nothing 
would tempt into the Cursaal at 
Ems or Baden, as coolly as possible 
playing this terrific game, and back- 
ing themselves heavily for a dorsal 
paralysis, a depressed fracture of 
the cranium, or at least a compound 
dislocation of the hip-joint. 

Now, if the Protestant Church 
entertained what the Romanists cail 
cases of conscience, I should like 
greatly to ask, Is this right? Is it 
justifiable to make a contingent 
profit out of your cerebral vertebre 
or your popliteal space? 

We have long been derided and 
scoffed at for making connubialism 
marketable, and putting a price on a 
wife’s infidelity, but it strikes me 
this is something worse; for what, 
after all, is a rib—a false rib, too 
—compared with the whole bony 
skeleton ? 

“Allah is Allah,” said the Tark- 
ish admiral to Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, “but I have got two anchors 
astern,” showing that, with all his 
fatalism, he did not despise what 
are technically called human means, 
So the reverend Archdeacon, going 
down for his sea-baths, might say, 
“T am not quite sure they'll carry 
me safely, but it shall not be all 
misfortune—I’ll take out some of it 
in money.” 

The system, however, has its dif- 
ficulties; for though it is a round 
game, the stakes are apportioned 
with reference to the rank and condi- 
tion of the winner—as, for instance, 
the Solicitor-General’s collar-bone 
is worth a shoemaker’s whole body, 
and a Judge’s patella'is of more 
value than a dealer in marine stores 
and his rising family. This is a 
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tremendous pull against the com- 
pany, who not only give long, but 
actually incalculable odds; _ for 
while Mr. Briggs of the second 
class can be crumpled up for two 
hundred pounds, the Hon, Sack- 
ville de Oressy in the coupé cannot 
be even concussed under a thousand ; 
while, if the noble Duke in the ex- 
press carriage be only greatly alarm- 
_ed, the cost may be positively as- 
tounding. This | certainly call hard 
—very hard. When you book a bet 
at Newmarket you never have to 
consider the rank of your opponent, 
save as regards his solvency. He 
may be a peer—he is very probably 
a publican—it is perfectly imma- 
terial to you; but not so here, 

We all know how a number of 
what are termed technically serious 
people went to Exeter Hall to listen 
to the music of the ‘ Traviata,’ what 
no possible temptation would have 
induced them toe hear within the 
walls of a theatre. Now, may not 
these railway insurances be some- 
thing of the same kind? May it 
not be a means by which deans 
and canons and other broad-hatted 
dignitaries may enjoy a little gamb- 
ling without “going in” for Blind 
Hooky or Roulette? Regard for 
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decorum would prevent their so- 
journing at Homburg or Wiesbaden. 
They could not, of course, be seen 
“punting” at the play-table at 
Ems; but here is a legitimate game 
which all may join in, and where, 
certainly, the anxiety that is said 
to impart the chief ecstasy to the 
gamester’s passion rises to the very 
highest. It is heads and tails for a 
smashing stake, and ought to inter- 
est the most sluggish of mortals. 
What a useful addition, then, 
would it be for one Bradshaw to 
have a tabular view of the “odds” 
on the different lines, so that a 
speculative individual, desiring to 
provide for his family, might know 
where to address himself with best 
chance of an accident! One can 
imagine an assurance company 
puffing its unparalleled advantages 
and unrivalled opportunity, when 
four excursion trains were to start 
at five minutes’ intervals, and the 
prospect of a smash was little short 
of a certainty. “Great attraction! 
the late rains have injured the 
chief portion of the line, so that a 
disaster is confidently looked for 
every hour. Make your game, gen- 
tlemen—make your game; nothing 
received after the bell rings.” 


THE INTOXICATING LIQUORS BILL. 


Anything more absurd than the 
late debate in the Honse on the 
best means of suppressing intem- 
perance it is very hard to imagine. 
First of all, in the van, came the 
grievance to be redressed; and we 
had a statistical statement of all 
the gallons of strong drink con- 
sumed—all the moneys diverted 
from the legitimate uses of the fa- 
mily—all the debauchees who rolled 
drunk through our streets, and all 
the offences directly originating in 
this degrading vice. Now, what 
conceivable order of mind could 
rompt a man to engage on such a 
aborious researc? Who either 
doubts the enormity of drunkenness 
or its frequency? It is a theme 
that we hear of incessantly, The 
pulpit rings with it, the press pro- 
claims it, the judges declare it in 
all their charges, and a special class 
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of lecturers have converted it into 
a profession. None denied the exist- 
ence of the disease; what we craved 
was the éure. Some discrepancy of 
opinion prevailed as to whether the 
vice was on the increase or the de- 
crease, Statistics were given, and, of 
course, statistics supported each as- 
sertion. This, however, was a mere 
skirmish—the grand battle was, how 
was drunkenness to be put down ? 
Mr. Lawson’s plan was: If four- 
fifths of the ratepayers of any dis- 
trict were that no spirituous 
liquors should be sold there, that 
such should become a law, and no 
licence for their sale should be 
issued. The mover of this pro- 
posal, curiously enough called this 
“bringing public opinion to bear 
on the question.” What muddle 
of intelligence could imagine this 
to be an exercise of public opin- 
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ion I cannot imagine. Such, how- 
ever, is the plan. Drunkenness 
is to be repressed by making it 
impossible. Did .it never occur 
to the honourable gentleman, that 
all legislative enactments whatever 
work not by enforcing what is 
good, but by punishing what is 
evil? No law that ever was made 
would render people honest and 
true to their engagements; but we 
arrive at a result not very dissimi- 
lar by making dishonesty penal. 

The Decalogue declares: ‘Thou 
shalt not commit a murder.” Huo- 
man law pronounces what will come 
of it if you do. It is, doubtless, very 
imperfect legislation, but there is no 
help for it. We accept such cases, 
however, as the best defences we can 
find for our social condition, never 
for a moment presuming to think 
that we are rendering a vice impos- 
sible by attaching to it a penalty. 

Mr. Lawson, however, says, There 
shall be no drunkenness, because 
there shall be no liquor. Why not 
extend the principle—for it is a 
great discovery—and declare that, 
. wherever four-fifths of the rate- 
payers of a town or borough are 
of opinion that ingratitude is a 
great offence to morals, and a stain 
to human nature, in that district 
where they reside there shall be no 
benefits conferred, nor any act of 
kindly aid or assistance rendered 
by one man to his neighbour? I 
have no doubt that, by such legis- 
lation, you would put down. in- 
gratitude. We use acts in the moral 
world pretty much as in the phy- 
sical; and it is entirely by the im- 
possibility of committing the offence 
that this gentleman proposes to 
prevent its occurrence. But, in the 
name of common sense, why do we 
inveigh against monasteries and nun- 
neries ?—why are we so severe on @ 
system that substitutes restraint for 
reason, and instead of correction sup- 
coercion? Surely this plan is 

ased on exactly the same principle. 
Would it, I ask, cure a man of lying 
—I mean the vice, not the practice— 
to place him in a community where 
no party was permitted to talk ? 

The example of the higher classes 
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was somewhat ostentatiously par- 
aded in the debate, and members 
vied with each other in declaring 
how often they dined out without 
meeting a drunkard in the company, 
This is very gratifying and reassar- 
ing; but I am not aware that any- 
body ascribed the happy change to 
the paucity of the decanters, and the 
difficulty of getting the bottle; or 
whether it was that four-fifths of 
the party had declared an embargo 
on the sherry, and realised the old 
proverb by elevating necessity to 
the rank of virtue. 

Let me ask, who ever imagined 
that the best way to render a sol- 
dier brave in battle was to take 
care that he never saw an enemy, 
and only frequented the society of 
Quakers? and yet this is precisely 
what Mr. Lawson suggests. If his 
system be true, what becomes of 
all moral discipline and all self-re- 
straint? It is not through my own 
convictions that I am sober; it is 
through no sense of the degradation 
that pertains to drunkenness, and the 
loss of social estimation that follows 
it, that Iam temperate. It is because 
four-fifths of the ratepayers declare 
that I shall have no drink nearer than 
the next parish; and this reminds of 
another weak point in the plan. 

The Americans, who understand 
something of the evils of drink, on | 
the principle that made D. ctor Pane 
gloss a good man, because he kuew 
what wickedness was, lately passed 
a law in Congress forbidding the 
use of fermented liquors on board 
all the ships of war. It was one of 
those sweeping pieces of legislation 
that men enact when driven to do 
something, they know not exactly 
what, by the enormity of some 
great abuse. Now, I have taken 
considerable pains to inquire how 
the plan operates, and what success 
has waited on it. From every offi- 
cer that I have questioned I have 
received the same exact testimony: 
so long as the ships are at sea the 
men only grumble at the privation; 
bat once they touch port, and boats’ 
crews are permitted to go ashore, 
drunkenness breaks out with ten- 
fold violence. For a while all real 
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discipline is at an end; parties are 
despatched to bring back defaulters, 
who themselves get reeling drunk; 
petty officers are insulted, and 
scenes of violence enacted that give 
the unhappy locality where they 
have landed the aspect of a town 
taken by assault and given up to pil- 
lage. I am not now describing alto- 
gether from hearsay; I have wit- 
nessed something of what I speak. 
As drunkenness, when the ship 
was at sea, was the rarest of all 
events, and the good conduct of the 
men when on shore was the great 
object to be obtained, this system 
may be, so far as the navy is con- 
cerned, pronounced a decided failure. 
Whatever may be said about the pol- 
icy of sowing a man’s wild oats, no- 
bedy, so far as I know, ever hinted 
that the crop should be perennial. 
Legislation can no more make 
men temperate than it can make 
them cleanly or courteous. If Par- 
liament could work miracles of this 
sort, it would make one really in 
love with constitutional government. 
But what a crotchety thing all this 
amateur law-making is! Why did 
it nut occur to this well-intentioned 
gentkman to inquire how it is that 
drankeuness is unknown, or nearly 
unknown, in what are called the 
better classes? How is it that the 
orgies our grandfathers liked so 
well, and deemed the great essence 
of hospitality, are no longer heard 
of? The three-bottle man now 
could no more be found than the 
Plesiosaurus, He belongs to a past 
totally and essentially irrevocable. 
And by what has this happy 
change been effected? Surely not 
by withdrawing temptation. Not 
only have we an infinitely wider 
choice in fluids than our furefathers, 
but they are served and ministered 
with appliances far more ta-tefal 
auc seductive. It is, huwever, to 
the higher tone of society the revola- 
tion is owing. Men saw that drunk- 
euness was disgraceful: it rendered 
society disorderly and riotous; it in- 
tertered with all real conversational 
pleasure; it led to unmanuverly ex- 
cesses, and to quarrels, A higher 
cultivation repudiated all these 
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things; ané even they who, so to 
say, “liked their wine” too well, 
were slow to disparage themselves 
by an indulgence which good taste 
declared to be ungentlemanlike. 

Is it completely impossible to 
introduce some such sentiment as 
this into other orders of society? 
We see it certainly in some foreign 
countries—why not in our own? 
Radical orators are incessantly tell- 
ing us of the mental powers and 
the intellectual cultivation of the 
working-classes, and I am well-dis- 
posed to believe there is much truth 
in what they say. Why not then 
adapt, to men so highly civilized, 
some of those sentiments that sway 
the classes more favoured of for- 
tune? The French artisan would 
deem it a disgrace to be drunk— 
so the Italian; even the German 
would only go as far es a sort cf 


‘Beery bemuddlement that made him 


a more ideal representative of the 
Vaterland: why must the English- 
man, of necessity, be the inferior in 
civilization to these? Iam not will- 
ing to believe the task of such a refor- 
mation hopeless, though I am _per- 
fectly convinced that no greater folly 
could be committed than to attempt 
it by an Act of Parliament. 

When legislation has led men to 
be agreeable in society, unassum- 
ing in manners, and gentle in de- 
portment, it may make them tem- 
perate in their liquor, but not 
before. The thing cannot be done 
in committee, nor by a vote of the 
House. It is only to be accom- 
plished by the filtering process, by 
which the good habits of a nation 
drop down and permeate the strata 
beneath ; so that, in course of time, 
the whole mass, leavened by the same 
ingredients, becomes one as com- 
pletely in sentiment as in interest. 

* Four fiiths of the ratepayers” will 
not effect this. After all, Mr. Law- 
son is only a second-hand discoverer. 
His bi!l was a mere plagiarisin from 
beginning to end. The whule text 
of lis argument was said and suvg by 
poor Ourran, full fifty odd years ago 


“My children, be chaste till you are tempted 
While sotver, be wise and discreet ; 
And humble your bodies with fasting 
Wheuever you’ve nothing to eat.” 
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THE EDUOATION AND TRAINING OF NAVAL OFFICERS, 


PropaBiy at no period of our 
history—certainly not at any time 
during the present generation—has 
the Royal Navy occupied so large 
a share of public consideration as 
at present, as may be easily per- 
ceived from the close attention 
bestowed by parliament upon all 
matters relating to it, from the 
constant discussions upon naval 
subjects with which the public 
press teems, and from the widely- 
spread and still increasing popu- 
larity of this noble service through- 
out the length and breadth of these 
Islands. Hence no excuse is neces- 
sary for bringing forward any point 
bearing upon the welfare and effici- 
ency of the Navy; and the particy- 
lar subject of which we propose to 
treat in this paper, is one that has 
not received that general considera- 
tion which its importance justifies 
and requires. 

We propose, then, to consider the 
present system of educating and 
training officers for the Royal Navy, 
and to see how far this system meets 
the requirements of the service. 

If we remember the very early 
age at which it is requisite for a 
Jad to embark in a seafaring life in 
order to make a good sailor—the 
age when the mind is most im- 
pressionable, and in the most pli- 
able state for being moulded into 
any form, or trained in any direc- 
tion—if we bear in mind further 
the very peculiar and special re- 
quirements of the naval profession, 
we cannot fail to perceive how im- 
portant it is that a boy intended 
for the Navy should receive that 
particular sort of education which 
is best suited to his future career. 
It might, with great reason, be sup- 
posed that, in this the greatest 
maritime country of the world— 
boasting a Navy famous in his- 
tory and equal in size to all other 
navies combined—every branch of 
this great service would be vigi- 
lantly watched and tended, so as 


to conduce most effectually to the 
efficiency of the whole, And it 
would certainly be concluded by 
any reasonable person, that the 
careful and judicious training of 
the young lads destined to become 
the officers of the Fleet would be 
one of the first points looked to. 
Would it be believed, therefore, 
by any one not conversant with 
naval affairs, that until these last 
very few years this important sub- 
ject has been utterly neglected, and 
is only now, as it were, beginning 
to receive that attention and care 
which its consequence demands? It 
is not too much to say that in no 
other country has the training of 
its naval officers been so disregard- 
ed as in England, and we are still 
far behind every other nation in 
this respect. It may well be 4 
matter of no small pride and grati- 
fication to the officers of the Navy, 
when they consider the many names 
distinguished in science which their 
body has furnished; for these have 
been in a great measure self-taught, 
and owe nearly everything to their 
own exertions and industry, having 
striven to make up by these means 
for the absence of advantages which 
should have been supplied them by 
the State. 

The records of the educational 
branch of the naval service are 
scanty indeed, The first attempt 
at anything like a State interference 
with the training of lads intended 
for the Navy took place in 1729, 
when a Royal Naval Academy was 
instituted in Portsmouth Dockyard 
for that purpose. The scheme of 
instruction whieh was framed for 
this establishment was excellent, 
and well suited for the require- 
ments of the service, had it been 
made compulsory. It included the 
elements of a general education, as 
well as mathematics, navigation, 
French, drawing, fortification, gun- 
nery, and the small-arm exercises; 
together with the principles of ship- 
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building, and practical seamanship 
jn all its branches, for which latter 
a small vessel was set apart. Had 
this arrangement extended to all 
those who entered the Navy, we 
robably should not now have to 
Sasent the backward condition of 
the service in this respect; but the 
evil genius of “half measures” 
seemed to wield his baneful influ- 
ence even in those days, for the 
entrance to the Academy was 
purely voluntary, and the building 
was only intended to contain forty 
boys, which was but a small pro- 
portion of those annually entered in 
the service. The voluntary system, 
moreover, proved a total failure: 
the nobility and gentry, for whose 
benefit the Academy was instituted, 
apparently did not care to send 
their sons there—preferring, pro- 
bably, sending them at once to sea 
under charge of some friend or re- 
lative—for the maximum number 
of forty scholars was never attain- 
ed. In 1773, therefore, the numbers 
having fallen very low, the King de- 
termined to offer a gratuitous eda- 
cation to a certain number of naval 
officers’ sons; and, accordingly, fif- 
teen boys out of the forty, being 
sons of commissioned officers, were 
educated free of all expense. The 
stimulus thus given to the Academy 
revived its failing strength, and it 
continued on this footing until 
1806, when the enormous extent 
of our naval armaments called for 
a large increase of the number of 
officers; and the Academy was en- 
Jarged for the accommodation of 
seventy pupils, being thenceforward 
designated the Royal Naval OCol- 
lege. Forty out of the seventy boys 
were now to receive a free educa- 
tion as the sons of naval officers; 
and the plan of instruction was the 
same, with slight modifications, 
as that which had been before es- 
tablished for the Academy. Bat 
even this increased number of pu- 
pils came far short of the require- 
ments of the service, and therefore 
the greater part of the young officers 
joined the Navy without passing 
through the College. 
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This state of matters lasted until 
the close of the great war; but in 
1816, material alterations were made 
in the arrangements. A school for 
naval architecture was added to the 
establishment, and the staff of pro- 
fessors and masters was altered in 
consequence, In 1828 the free 
education of naval officers’ sons—a 
boon which had been thankfully 
enjoyed by them for fifty-five years 
—was discontinued ; they were now 
required to pay at a reduced rate, 
in proportion to their rank. More- 
over, the number of appointments 
open to them according to this 
scale—which had been reduced from 
forty to thirty in 1816—was now 
to be shared by the sons of military 
officers; and thus the advantages 
which the Navy had so long de- 
rived from the Academy were 80 
curtailed as to become little more 
than nominal. 

In order to keep up the number 
of students at the Oollege, it had 
been found necessary, from time to 
time, to extend special privileges 
to those young officers who had 
joined the Navy through that estab- 
lishment; and this produced a dis- 
cordance between the two classes 
of officers that was found to be 
productive of great inconvenience 
to the service. Accordingly, these 
advantages were gradually with- 
drawn during the later years of its 
existence; and the Oollege again 
languished, and finally terminated 
its checkered career in the year 
1837. From that date until 1857 
no steps whatever were taken to 
re-establish any sort of training 
for naval officers, the system under 
which they joined the service dur- 
ing these twenty years being the 
same as that applying previously 
to all those who did not pass 
through the College. The age of 
admission into the Navy was from 
twelve to fourteen; and the only 
qualification necessary to become 
an officer was, to be able to write 
English from dictation, to know 
the first four rules of arithmetic, 
Reduction, and the Rule of Three. 
The writer can never forget his 
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astonishment, when, as a boy of 
twelve and a half, he went up 
tremblingly for his examination— 
in much doubt and anxiety as to 
whether his stock of Latin, French, 
and Euclid would be deemed soffi- 
cient to gain him admission into 
the Navy—he found sums in simple 
addition and subtraction placed be- 
fore him! However, it is a signi- 
ficant comment upon the mode of 
educating boys in this country, that 
the majority of lads who fail in the 
examination upon joining the Navy, 
even to this day, break down in 
writing from dictation, being in 
some instances quite unable to 
spell even the easiest words! 

For the farther instruction of 
.the youngsters, after joining the 
service, naval instructors in all the 
larger ships were supposed to teach 
the young gentlemen the mysteries 
of navigation; the gunnery officer 
instructed him in the great-gun and 
small-arm drills, and his duties on 
board in the course of time taught 
him seamanship. And so, after 
six years in a midshipman’s berth, 
he faced his examiners with a 
beating and anxious heart, only too 
thankful if he passed through the 
dreaded ordeal, and received the 
precious document setting forth 
that he was duly qualified to take 
upon himself the charge and com- 
mand of a lieutenant in her Ma- 
jesty’s fleet. The amount of in- 
struction which the young gentle- 
men received varied exceedingly. 
In those ships whose captains took 
an especial interest in the welfare 
of their midshipmen, and were 
themselves men of cultivated minds, 
able to appreciate rightly the ines- 
timable advantage of a good educa- 
tion, the naval instructors were 
supported and encouraged in their 
duties, And for the first two years 
of their service, or until they be- 
came midshipmen, the youngsters 
were excused from all other duty 
during school hours, the claims of 
the naval instructor upon their time 
being considered paramount to all 
others. Even during the later part 
of the midshipman’s career, when 
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his services were daily becoming 
more and more valuable to the first- 
lieutenant, a captain who had at 
heart the future prosperity of the 
young officers under his command, 
would take care that their study 
hours were interfered with as little 
as possible. 

But this was the bright side of 
the picture. It not unfrequently 
happened that, from peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the sehool hours were 
unavoidably broken into; the cap- 
tain’s cabin—the usual place of 
study—might be otherwise occu- 
pied; and it was not always easy, or 
even practicable, to set apart any 
other place where the studies could 
be carried on with any degree of 
satisfaction. And it must be con- 
fessed that while many—and those 
our best officers—took the greatest 
pains in the improvement of their 


* youngsters, instances to the con- 


trary were unhappily not rare; and 
the want of interest evinced by the 
captain produced its effect in the 
indifference of the instructor, and 
the consequent backwardness of the 
pupils. For the effectual carrying out 
of a system of schoolroom instruc- 
tion on board a sea-going man-of- 
war must, under any circumstances, 
be a difficult task, and can only pro- 
duce satisfactory results when en- 
couraged to the utmost by the officer 
in command, In many cases the 
studies were suffered to be consid- 
ered as subordinate to the ordinary 
work of the ship; and when the 
naval instructor had, after some 
difficulty perhaps, obtained a place 
for his duties, and came to assemble 
his pupils, he would find that Mr. 
A. had been sent away on boat duty, 
Mr. B. was particularly required on 
deck, and Mr. ©. had been given 
leave to go on shore. And in 
cases where the naval instructor 
was left wholly unsupported, as 
sometimes happened, some of his 
upils, preferring a caulk on the 
ockers of the midshipmen’s berth 
or the charms of a new novel, would 
give themselves leave of absence 
from school, in confident security 
from any unpleasant consequences. 
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Although then, the naval instruc- 
tors were, as a body, able and zeal- 
ous, and always anxious to impart 
to the young officers under their 
instruction such knowledge as lay 
in their power, yet in cases such as 
these it was not in human nature 
that they could avoid falling into de- 
spondency at the difficulties which 
beset them in the first place, and 
into utter indifference thereafier. 

Moreover, it was only in the 
larger ships that naval instructors 
were borne. In the very numerous 
classes of vessels commanded by 
commanders and lieutenants there 
is no accommodation for a naval 
instructor, and it was left entirely 
to the option of the master or se- 
cond-master to undertake the teach- 
ing of the young officers in the in- 
tervals of his regular duties; the 
only encouragement afforded him 
for so doing being the magnificent 
sum of five pounds per annum for 
each pupil! And the complement 
of officers in these vessels being 
small, the services of the midship- 
men for the duties of the ship could 
not be often dispensed with; there- 
fore in many instances the know- 
ledge acquired by them in any 
branch of their profession, beyond 
that of seamanship, was of the small- 
est amount. 

The consequence of all this was, 
that many fine young men—whose 
ill-fortune bad placed them daring 
the greater part of their midship- 
man’s time in small vessels, or 
whose studies had, from the causes 
- we have pointed out, been neglect- 
ed— found themselves, when the 
period arrived for their examination, 
utterly unfit for the trial; and pre- 
ferred Jeaving the service of their 
own accord to the discredit of being 
rejected again and again. 

The subjects in which the candi- 
dates were examined to qualify for 
the rank of lieutenant were three— 
seamanship, gunnery, and naviga- 
tion. The examination in the first 
of these was of a very unsatisfac- 
tory nature. It could take place 
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either at home or abroad, wherever 
three captains or commanders could 
be assembled together; but the very 
nature of the subject prevented any 
set form of questions being put, 
or any scale of . numbers attain- 
ed, and necessitated the vivd-voce 
form. Therefore. the degree of 
strictness of the examination de- 
pended entirely upon she disposi- 
tion of the examining officers, and 
varied through every stage between 
excessive harshness and extreme 
laxity. . Thus it often hvppened 
that officers notoriously incompe- 
tent, were returned as qualified, 
while others— young men of good 
ability and much promise — were 
turned back for months. The gun- 
nery examination on board the Ex- 
cellent was a very strict one; it 
was conducted by regular examin- 
ers, and lasted three days; it re- 
quired a complete knowledge of the 
subject to receive a certificate of 
qualification, and on this bead 
there was nothing to be desired. 
The examination for navigation at 
the College was carried out, as far 
as it went, with the greatest strict- 
ness and impartiality; but it con- 
sisted of only the mere practice of 
navigation, required no mathemati- 
cal knowledge whatever,* and ob- 
taining even the highest bonours 
implied no more than a superficial 
knowledge of the subject. Yet it 
was quite suitable to the amount of 
instruction which the midshipmen 
had, a3 a general rule, been able to 
receive. 

Passed through this ordeal, and 
arrived at the position of a com- 
missioned officer of the fleet, a 
young man found himself, except 
in rare instances, entirely devoid of 
any save professional knowledge, 
and g¢hat even of a very limited na- 
ture. Foreign languages, history, 
mathematics, the natural sciences, 
and even the fundamental laws by 
means of which he carried out the 
practice of navigating his ship—all 
were known to him by name only; 
and every year of service, every step 





* We are now speaking of previously to 1857. 
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he gained, brought his deficiencies 
more forcibly home to him, Thus 
at the age when education is usu- 
ally completed, and young men are 
settled down to the duties of their 
professions, those naval officers 
whose minds recoiled from the 
thought of passing their lives in 
such a state of general ignorance, 
were compelled to begin at the very 
rudiments of learning, and in many 
cases to sit down to decimal frac- 
tions, the elements of algebra, and 
the first book of Euclid. That this is 
not only not an overdrawn pictare, 
but a case of constant occurrence, 
every naval man will readily allow. 

To their credit be it said, a large 
number of officers, dissatisfied with 
their very limited knowledge, applied 
themselves with diligence in their 
intervals of employment to this—in 
many instances distasteful—task ; 
and numerous are the names famous 
in the service by scientific attain- 
ments, whose information was only 
acquired by indomitable resolution 
and unremitting perseverance at a 
comparatively late period of their 
lives. Fully sensible of the defici- 
encies of the midshipman’s educa- 
tion, though taking no steps to im- 
prove it, the Admiralty did certainly 
offer some slight encouragement to 
these officers, as will be seen here- 
after. 

Those officers who had joined the 
service through the College were of 
course not to such an extent defi- 
cient in educational acquirements ; 
but as they went to sea at the age of 
fifteen at latest, their proficiency at 
an after period depended to a great 
extent upon how they kept up the 
knowledge they had gained while 
at the College. Still, if any proof 
were required of the valuable re- 
sults to be derived from a course of 
training, such as that in practice at 
the Naval College, it may be found 
in the fact, that many of our most 
distinguished officers passed through 
that establishment at the outset of 
their career. 

This most unsatisfactory state of 
matters continued until 1857, when 
—acting upon the report of a com- 
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mittee appointed in the previous 
year—the Admiralty adopted the 
plan of a training-ship for naval 
cadets, through which all those join- 
ing the service for the future were 
to pass. The age of entry into the 
training-ship was to be trom thir- 
teen to fifteen, and a candidate was 
required to pass an examination in 
the following subjects: Latin or 
French, geography, Scripture _his- 
tory; arithmetic, including pro- 
portion and fractions; algebra as 
far as fractions, and Euclid as far 
as the thirty-second proposition of 
the first book. Candidates over 
fourteen years of age were also re- 
quired to have a knowledge of 
the use of the globes, with defini- 
tions, algebra to simple equations, 
the whole of the first book of Euc- 
lid, and the elements of plane tri- 
gonometry. Six months was the 
minimum and twelve months the 
maximum time allowed in the train- 
ing-ship, according to age, those 
joining under fourteen being allow- 
ed the whole year’s instruction. At 
the termination of the regulated 
period, the cadet had to undergo a 
second examination, including all 
the subjects of the previous one, 
except Latin; and in addition to 
these, involution and _ evolution, 
simple equations, the elements of 
geometry, and of plane and spheri- 
cal trigonometry, the simple rules 
of navigation, the use of nautical 
instruments, French, and a slight 
knowledge of surveying and con- 
structing charts. If the cadet pass- 
ed this examination satisfactorily, 
he was forthwith appointed to a 
sea-going ship, and at the expira- 
tion of fifteen months’ service he 
was eligible for the rating of mid- 
shipman upon passing a further ex- 
amination. If he failed in the ex- 
amination on leaving the training- 
ship, he was to be rejected from the 
service entirely. 

The plan of instruction in the 
training-ship likewise comprised an 
elaborate course of seamanship, as 
follows :— 

“ First Instruction.—A general know- 
ledge of the different parts of the hull of 
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a ship, and how they are connected ; the 
nan es of the masts, yards, and sails, and 
how lower masts and yards are built; 
to make all the bends and hitches, and 
to know the purposes for which they are 
used ; to know all the signal flags and 
pendants, and to paint them in a book, 

“ Second Instruction—Boat exercise, 
rowing, and sailing; to be able to pull 
an oar, to steer, and to understand the 
principles of managing a boat under 
different circumstances; to know the 
particular use of each signal flag and 
pendant, and be able readily to look out 
a signal in the signal-books; to be able 
to heave the log, and to calculate the 
length of the line for each knot. 

“Third Instruction—Knotting and 
splicing ; cutting out, fitting, placing, 
and setting up rigging; questions in 
the standing rigging ; names and use of 
all the blocks in a ship. 

“ Fourth Instruction—General prin- 
ciples of stowing holds and provisions; 
position and arrangement of all the 
stores; the general internal arrange- 
ment of a man-of-war; general princi- 
ples of berthing, messing, watching, 
and stationing men; general duties of 
officers and petty officers with regard to 
the different parts of the ship. , 

“ Fifth Instruction —Methods of set- 
ting, reefing, furling, shifting, and taking 
in sails, and making them up; shifting a 
yee and a topgallant-yard, and a top- 
gallant-mast ; principles of securing the 
yards for hoisting in boats; to learn how 
all the ropes are led, and their use, 

“Sixth Instruction —Knowledge of 
the compass, hand and deep-sea leads, 
use of the helm, and the general princi- 
ples of manceuvring a ship; to know the 
names of the different parts of an anchor, 
and the gear used for stowirg anchors; 
to understand the use of chain and hemp 
cables; the method of letting go and 
weighing an anchor, and passing mes- 
senger, nippers, and stoppers, and bend- 
ing and bitting a cable, and the use of 
compressors ; method of mooring and un- 
mooring, keeping a ship clear of her 
anchor, also the method of clearing 
hawse; the effect of wind on the sails in 
turning the ship; the direction of pres- 
sure on the masts; the effect of altering 
the trim of the ship on the helm, and 
how she is balanced by the sails.” 


When it is considered that,-in 
addition to all this, the cadets 
were likewise to learn drawing, and 
to attend lectures upon steam, 


. 
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chemistry, astronomy, mechanics, 
and hydrostatics—not to mention 
the athletic exercises of the cutlass- 
drill, swimming, and gymnastics— 
and that the time allowed for the 
raw schoolboy to get through this 
programme was from six to twelve 
months; it may well be imagined 
what a process of “cram” it must 
have been, even to gain a superficial 
knowledge of such a variety of 
subjects, all previously unknown, 
and many perhaps even unheard of, 
by him; and how extremely im- 
probable it was that learning thus 
preternaturally acquired could be 
afterwards retained. In fact, the 
Admiralty had overshot the mark, 
and had gone to the opposite ex- 
treme. In their laudable anxiety 
to steer the educational bark clear 
of the rocky Scylla of neglect, they 
had wellnigh swamped it in the 
Oharybdis of excess. Not that the 
course of instruction was ill-caleul- 
ated to the wants of the Navy—far 
from it; a better-digested scheme, 
one more suitable, could not have 
been planned; but the time al- 


lowed to get through it was far too 
limited. Two years at the very 


least should have been p in 
the training-ship, and even this 
would not have been sufficient to 
gain a satisfactory knowledge of 
all the subjects embraced in the 
above scheme of instruction. ‘Tuis 
is strikingly evidenced by an aiec- 
dote related in a very intere iting 
pamphlet, written by Captain Har- 
ris, R.N., late in command of the 
Britannia, from which we have ob- 
tained the above sketch of the past 
history of naval education. Oap- 
tain Harris relates that he “ was 
much struck with a remark made 
by an Austrian professor, who had 
been sent by his Government to 
visit and report upon the system of 
training British cadets. After care- 
fully investigating every part of the 
establishment, he asked, ‘How many 
years were allowed for this course 
of study? And the same question 
was asked by an intelligent Swedish 
captain, who had been at the head 
of their Naval College.”u 

At the same time that the above 
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system was instituted, the final 
examination of a midshipman for 
the rank of lieutenant was ex- 
tended so as to be in accordance 
with the new course of instruction. 
The Illustrious, an old two-decker, 
was the first training-ship estab- 
lished; but she was soon found to 
be too small for the purpose, and the 
Britannia was fitted to take her place. 

In 1860 and 1861 the system 
was modified to that now in force. 
The age of entry into the Britannia 
is now from twelve to fourteen; 
the examination on entry is the 
same as that above mentioned for 
boys under fourteen years of age, 
except that any foreign living lan- 
guage may be substituted for Latin 
or French, the Euclid is reduced to 
the definitions only of the first book, 
and no algebra is required. The 
course of instruction is now uniform 
—twelve months; general quarterly 
examinations are held, and those 
cadets who do not exhibit satisfac- 
tory progress, or whose bad con- 
duct shows them to be unsuited to 
the service, are reported to the Ad- 
miralty with a view to being dis- 
missed. At the completion of the 
year’s instruction, the cadet under- 
goes an examination, as before, on 
leaving the training-ship. The fall 
number of marks obtainable at this 
examination is 8000; and if he 
gains 2100, he gets a first-class certi- 
ficate, which entitles him at once to 
the rating of midshipman, and gives 
him a year’s sea-time. 1500 num- 
bers give a second-class certificate, 
with six months’ sca-time: in this 
case the cadet must serve six months 
as such before he can be rated 
midshipman, for which he must 
pass a further examination. A 
third-class certificate requires 1200 
numbers: this gives no sea-time, 
and the cadet must serve twelve 
months before he is eligible to pass 
his examination for a midshipmans 
rating. If he obtains less than 
1200 marks, he is discharged as un- 
qualified for the service. Prizes 
and distinctive badges are also 
awarded for good conduct and pro- 
ficiency in studies. 
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The arrangements of the Britan- 
nia were excellent as far as they 
went. There was abundant work 
to be done, and there was not much 
fear that the boys would fall into 
mischief through lack of employ- 
ment, at all events. But the period 
of training was stili far too short, 
and the principle upon which the 
system was based is an erroneous 
one, as we will endeavour to show 
presently. Moreover, the situation 
of the Britannia was open to grave 
objections, moored as she was in 
Portsmouth harbour, within a stone’s 
throw of the dangers and tempta- 
tions of a seaport garrison-town. 
Every precaution was taken by 
the gallant officer in command to 
keep the lads clear of the snares 
which surrounded them, and he was 
zealously seconded by the staff of 
officers and instructors under his 
orders: in fact, it may without fear 
of coniradiction be said, that in no 
public school in the country are the 
boys more carefally looked after 
than on board the Britannia. . But 
it was felt, nevertheless, that Ports- 
mouth harbour was not a desirable 
situation (morally speaking) for a 
ship full of young lads; and the 
Admiralty, taking advantage of 
some cases of fever which had oc- 
curred, and which had caused a 
good deal of unfounded alarm in 
the mind of the public, sent the 
Britannia to Portland Roads as her 
future station, and since then she 
has been again moved to Dart- 
mouth. And although the close 
vicinity of a first-class dockyard 
is a thing very desirable, for the 
purpose of practical instruction 
in many subjects which cannot be 
so well studied elsewhere, yet we 
think, under the circumstances, the 
removal of the Britannia from Ports- 
mouth Harbour was a very judicious 
and proper measure. 

e have seen that in 1837 the 
Royal Naval College was closed as 
such for the education of volunteers 
—as naval cadets were then called. 
It was reopened two years after- 
wards upon a totally different foot- 
ing, and for a different purpose; 
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but previously to this another in- 
stitution had been _ established, 
which has proved of inestimable 
benefit to the Navy, and has fully 
borne out the wise provision of its 
originators. It was determined in 
1882 to provide for a want which 
had been very much felt through- 
out the service during the great 
war—viz., a uniform and compre- 
hensive system of gunnery. For 
this purpose the Excellent was 
commissioned by Oaptain (after- 
wards Sir Thomas) Hastings, as a 
training-ship for officers and sea- 
men in a regular course of gunnery 
instruction. The peculiar confor- 
mation of Portsmouth harbour ren- 
dered it a most advantageous situa- 
tion for the gunnery-ship; and, 
moored head and stern im 4 creek 
at the north end of the dockyard, 
completely out of the way of the 
traffic in the harbour, with a prac- 
tice-range of three miles dry at 
low water, the Excellent has for 
thirty-two years admirably fulfilled 
her destined purposes; and, under 
the command of Sir Thomas Hast- 
ings, and his able successors, has 
trained annually a large body of 
officers and men, who are, when 
properly qualified, sent into the 
different ships of the fleet to in« 
struct the ships’ companies in the 
various drills, and so disseminate 
one general system. Among the 
many defects which the want of 
proper organisation has created in 
our naval service, it is a great satis- 
faction to be able to turn to an esta- 
blishment which is deserving only of 
praise. 

When the Excellent was insti- 
tuted, it was determined to instruct 
the officers in the theory as well as 
the practice of gunnery. The utter 
want of mathematical knowledge 
possessed by all save the few who 
had been collegians, made it neces- 
sary to include a course of mathe- 
matics in the scheme of instruc- 
tion; and as nearly every subject 
bearing upon the science of gun- 
nery was likewise included, the 
“long course,” as it was called, 
which an officer had to go through, 
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went far to make up for the neglect 
of his earlier education. Too much 
praise cannot be awarded to Sir Tho- 
mas Hastings and those who framed 
the course of instruction on board 
the Excellent. They felt the re- 
proach upon their profession aris- 
ing from the want of a proper edu- 
cational system, and the serious 
inconveniences resulting therefrom ; 
and if they could not reform the sys- 
tem at the root, where it was most 
required, they could now do somewhat 
to indemnify the service, and to make 
amends for the deficiencies of the Ad- 
miralty. 

The stimulus thus administered 
was not without its result in an- 
other manner. In 1839 the College 
was reopened for the purpose of 
affording instruction to commis- 
sioned officers in scientific subjects ; 
and as this establishment has been 
carried on to the present day upon 
the same footing, it requires specia 
consideration. The building is the 
same as that before used for the 
volunteers, the cabins formerly oc- 
cupied by them being now allotted 
to the officers studying. The es- 
tablishment was placed under the 
general superintendence of the cap- 
tain of the Excellent, but the im- 
mediate charge of the studies was 
assigned to a Professor. To this 
important office the Rev. Thomas 
Main was appointed, a gentleman 
not only himself highly distin- 
guished for his mathematical at- 
tainments — having been senior 
wrangler of his year—but who be- 
longed to a very talented family, 
his brother, the Rev. Robert Main, 
for many years first assistant at 
Greenwich Observatory, being now 
Radcliffe Observer at Oxford. To 
assist the Professor were Mr. Jeans, 
mathematical master, who had long 
been associated with the College in 
its former existence as assistant to 
Dr. Inman, and who is well known 
as the author of a series of excellent 
works on navigation and nautical 
astronomy ; and Mr. Brown, chief 
engineer, who was appointed as 
instractor in steam-machinery, and 
has for many years most admir- 
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ably filled this office. A captain of 
the Royal Marine Artillery was like- 
wise attached to the College as in- 
stractor in fortification and mechani- 
cal drawing for the young Marine 
officers who came there to go through 
a course of study to qualify for the 
Marine Artillery. A lecturer on 
chemistry completed the staff of in- 
structors. 

Accommodation was provided for 
twenty-five half-pay ofticers—cap- 
tains, commanders, and lieutenants 
—who were, of course, admitted free 
of all expense for instruction, and 
had also sundry allowances for 
messing, so that a small monthly 
subscription in addition was all 
that was required. A certain num- 
ber of mates on fall pay were like- 
wise admitted, for whom a special 
course of study was _institated, 
and a lieutenant’s commission was 
awarded to him who, at the six- 
monthly examinations, showed the 
highest degree of proficiency. Bat 
@ curious regulation was made: 
that every mate wishing to join the 
College for study should first go 
through the course on board the 
Excellent ; theretore every one de- 
siring to compete for the lieuten- 
ant’s commission was compelled, 
whether he wished it or no, to 
become a gunnery officer. No doubt 
the course of study required in the 
Excellent was a valuable ground- 
work for the more abstruse and 
laborious subjects that lay before 
them at the College, and in most 
cases the mates were only too glad 
to take advantage of such a prepar- 
atory school; but there were occa- 
sional instances when an officer of 
true mathematical genius had at- 
tained a degree of proficiency which 
would have enabled him to enter 
the lists at once had he been per- 
mitted; and in such cases—rare, 
certainly, but the more important 
on that very account—it was un- 
necessary and impolitic to compel 
him to go through the drudgery of 
the various drills, because he wished 
to follow up his scientific inclina- 
tions. It would have been better, 
because it would have manifested a 
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more liberal tendency, had it been 
left to the option of the officers 
themselves as to whether they chose 
to go throngh the Excellent or not; 
and an examination on joining the 
College would have prevented any 
from entering, who were not pos- 
sessed of sufficient attainments, and 
who, .therefure, might be supposed 
to join only for the sake of conveni- 
ence. This is perhaps hypercriti- 
cism, however; for certainly, not- 
withstanding the above obligation, 
no measure was ever adopted eal- 
culated to do more good to the 
personnel of the service than this 
competition for the lieutenant’s 
commission, In the earlier years 
of this arrangement, when the lieu- 
tenant’s step was most difficult of 
attainment, and officers were fre- 
quently ten, twelve, and fourteen 
years a mate, the prize was of very 
great value, and the numbers com- 
peting were generally full. But 
when, in later years, matters be- 
came altered, and officers obtained 
their lieutenancy, in the regular 
course of things, after only a year 
or two in the mate’s rank, there 
was no longer any inducement for 
them to go through the severe 
course of study at the College; 
it was only those for whom scien- 
tific pursuits had a special charm 
who then cared to join the estab- 
lishment; and for the last few 
years there have been no mates—or 
sub-lieutenants, as they are now 
called—going through this course of 
study. Although it is greatly for 
the benefit of the service that the 
promotion to the rank of lieuten- 
ant is made more rapid than it 
was formerly, yet it is to be regret- 
ted that some other arrangements 
were not made, and inducements 
offered, by which, either as sub- 
lieutenant or lieutenant, officers 
should still find encouragement to 
go through this course; for the 
system of study for the half-pay 
officers is of quite a different na- 
ture, as we shall presently see. 
The papers set at the mates’ ex- 
aminations were very difficult, con- 
sidering the time allowed to go 
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through the course. They required 
a considerable knowledge of the 
higher branches of pure and mixed 
mathematics; and the problems in 
the Calculus, in astronomy, and in 
mechanics, &c., were such as might 
be met with in the Cambridge ex- 
amination papers. In fact, the suc- 
cessful competitor for the lieuten- 
ant’s commission and his closest 
rivals had to go through a twelve- 
month’s hard work, such as is known 
only to Cambridge wranglers; and 
instances occasionally occurred of 
the health of a candidate breaking 
down under the strain. It may 
well be supposed that the gainer of 
the commission held a proud posi- 
tion among his compeers; and it 
may with equal justice be presumed 
that the greater part of these suc- 
cessful officers, and of those also who 
strove—and in many cases ran a 
close race—with them for the prize, 
are now among the most distinguish- 
ed ornaments of their profession. 

For the half-pay officers there 
was no particular course of study 
specified, but each individual was 
at liberty to follow up any subject 
for which he had an_ inclination. 
The time allowed at the College was 
a clear year’s study—exclusive of 
vacations—and officers were per- 
mitted to join once in each rank, 
There are many officers in the ser- 
vice who have taken advantage of 
this permission; and there are 
some who have studied at the Col- 
lege as mate, lieutenant, commander, 
and captain successively. 

When , steam-vessels came into 
general use in the Navy, it. was 
considered very desirable that the 
officers who might be appointed 
to command them should qualify 
themselves for this special service 
—as it then was—by acquiring a 
practical knowledge of the working 
of the steam-engine. Accordingly, 
they were encouraged to go to 
Woolwich Dockyard, which was at 
that time our only naval steam-fac- 
tory, where an instructor was ap- 
pointed and facilities were afforded 
.for that purpose. Others studied 
the subject at various private fac- 
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tories, the owners of which, in the 
most .public-spirited manner, gave 
them every assistance in carrying 
out their object; one of these es- 
tablishments, to which many officers 
repaired, being that of the Messrs 
Napier of Glasgow. Some officers, 
anxious to gain a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject, did not disdain 
to wear the mechanic’s apron and 
work at the lathe, or to take their 
turn in the stoke-hole and engine- 
room on board some steamer. In 
those days the command of a steam- 
vessel was only given to those who 
had gone through a course of in- 
struction in steam-macbinery; and 
many officers who had failed to 
obtain employment in the ordinary 
course of matters, sncceeded in 
doing so by this means. When the 
College was established upon its 
present footing, the instruction of 
officers in steam was naturally in- 
cluded in the arrangements; and 
a small steamer, the Bee, of ten 
horse-power, was. built for that pur- 
ay and attached tq the Oollege, 

r. Brown being appointed engineer 
of her. By degrees, as steam-ves- 
sels gradually became the rule of 
the service and sailing-ships the 
exception, so the number of officers 
desiring to qualify themselves in 
steam increased; and now the 
greater part of the captains and 
commanders on the active lists 
have obtained certificates of having 
passed through the steam course. 
After the factory was established in 
Portsmouth Dockyard, and it shared 
with Woolwich the work of the 
steam navy, the many advantages 
which the College possessed caused 
officers wishing to study steam to 
go there in preference, and in time 
the Woolwich course practically 
ceased. 

Having now brought the subject 
of naval education down to that of 
the present day, it remains to be 
considered as to how it answers the 
requirements of the service. 

According to the present arrange- 
ment, a young lad goes to sea from 
the training-ship from thirteen to 
fifteen years of age, having learnt 
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the rudiments only of the education 
which is requisite to make a useful 
officer, and having acquired a smat- 
tering of seamanship—that is to 
say, a fair knowledge of rigging, 
and some acquaintance with boat- 
management—but with a complete 
ignorance of everything concerning 
the actual working of a ship at sea. 
And it is not improbable that he 
has never in his life been on board 
a vessel under way. Entered, 
then, as an officer of the Navy, and 
embarked on board a sea-going 
ship, te has first the various stages 
of sea-sickness to undergo, and then 
the mysterious process of “getting 
his sea-legs” to go through, during 
which time, it may easily be ima- 
gained, he is not only utterly useless 
ou board, but not a little in the way. 
When he has passed through his 
novitiate, and has begun to feel at 
hone on the deck of a ship at sea, 
he finds himself in the somewhat 
anomalous position of an officer and 
a schoolboy combined. His educa- 
tion has still to be carried on—as 
best it may under the difficulties 
we have before described—for he 
sees a serics of examinations loom- 
ing in the future; and at’ the same 
time le fins. himself placed in re- 
sponsible positions to govern and 
direct grown-up men in matters of 
which he is, in comparison with 
them, wholly ignorant. The conse- 
quence is, that the actual authority 
rests with the petty officer; the guast- 
superior being only too glad to avail 
himselt «f bis subordinate’s better 
expericnce, and thus he contents 
himseli with echoing his directions. 
On the other hand, if he be a vain 
and headstrong lad, or is impressed 
Wwiib Migh notions of his dignity as 
an Officer, he attempts to carry out 
his own view of matters, and either 
mischievous Gonsequences ensue 
from his ignorance, or else his or- 
ders are disregarded, and a breach 
of di-cipline is the result. For, 
putting usile the youngster’s utter 
luexperieuce in professional mat- 
ters, his extreme youth renders 
him quite unfit for confnand; and 
it requires an amount of self-con- 
trol und rigid habit of discipline, 
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such as is only to be met with 
amongst the very best men of a 
ship’s company, to insure his being 
treated with the respect due to his 
position as an officer. It often hap- 
pens that a youngster is afraid to 
report the men in cases of miscon- 
duct, and thus many offences occur, 
and are passed over unnoticed, 
which are extremely prejudicial to 
the discipline of the ship. This 
produces its effects in fostering 
habits of insubordination among 
the ill-disposed of the crew, and 
the result is that the punishment- 
returns are thereby increased, to 
the bitter mortification of the cap- 
tain and first-lieutenant. For it is 
well known that a great part of the 
offences against discipline, both in 
the army and ‘navy, arise from the 
ignorance, want of judgment, or 
the faults of those in authority, 
This, then, is a strong argument 
against the system of schoolboy 
officers. No doubt the evils we 
have pointed out are less serious 
than they were before the training- 
ship was established, but they still 
exist, and can only be eradicated by a 
further change of system. 

Atter the first year or two of ser- 
vice the midshipman begins to be 
of some account in the ship. He 
has now become quite habituated 
to a sea life, and bas gained suffi- 
cient knowledge and experience to 
enable him to be of some use; 
moreover, he has acquired a certain 
amouvt of self-confidence, which, 
with his advance in age, causes 
him to feel and act more as an offi- 
cer. He thus gradually becomes 
valuable to his profession; but it is 
very clear that while in the chrysa- 
lis state he had better have occu- 
pied some other position than that 
of an vfticer—as well for bis own 
advantage as for the benefit of the 
service, 

In no other nation in the world 
dues this system of schoolboy cffi- 
cers exist. In France the cadets 
are received on board a hurbour 
training-ship as with us, but the 
age of entry is later, being from 
thirteen to sixteen, and the course 
extends over a period of two jeuars, 
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The staff of officers and professors 
in the establishment is much larger 
than ours, and the scheme of in- 
struction is more comprehensive. 
There is a steam and a sailing cor- 
yette attached to the training-ship, 
in which the cadets take cruises 
during the summer months; and 
after leaving the training-ship they 
must complete their education by a 
probationary cruise of one year in 
a regular man-of-war, before they 
receive their commission as an 
officer. In every other maritime 
country on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic the cadets are educated in a 
naval college for periods varying 
from two to three years, and spend 
the summer months at sea in small 
vessels attached to the Ovllege for 
that special purpose. They are thus 
instructed in the various branches 
of learning which the peculiar na- 
ture of their future profession re- 
quires, and they gain a thorough 
practical knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of that profession, so that 
on joining the service they at once 
take their position as trained offi- 
cers. It will be seen that the French 
system is the most nearly akin 
to ours; nevertheless, the general 
opinion amongst English naval offi- 
cers seems to be in favour of a col- 
lege, with training-vessels for sum- 
mer cruising. 

A plan which has been likewise 
suggested, and which has, as will 
be seen, great advantages, is as fol- 
lows:—The educational course to 
take place entirely on board sea- 
going training-ships, and to extend 
over a period of three years, the 
age of entry being, as at present, 
from twelve to fourteen, with the 
saine examination. One training- 
ship to leave England each year 
with the whole number of cadets 
entered for that year, and the ves- 
sel to sail for a voyage round the 
world. The vessels to be built for 
the purpose; to be roomy frigates, 
as lightly rigged as possible, with 
auxiliary steam-power, and only a 
few guns for exercising purposes. 
The captains would, of course, be 
chosen for special qualifications for 
this responsible position, and the 
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officers and crew, who should be 
sufficient only to handle the ship 
properly, would be likewise care- 
tully selected; some encouragement 
such as additional pay, being offered 
so as to induce good officers to vol- 
unteer for this service. A compe- 
tent and sufficient staff of professors 
and masters—for which many of the 
present naval instructors would be 
qualified—to be embarked on board 
each vessel: the plan of instrac- 
tion being of course the same in each 
ship. During their three years’ 
cruise the training-ships would 
visit every part of the world, avoid- 
ing unhealthy places and extremes 
of climate, timing their visit to 
each country as far as possible so 
as to take advantage of the most 
favourable season of the year. 
French, Italian, and Spanish mas- 
ters might be embarked while the 
ship was in those statio s where 
the respective languages prevailed ; 
and when practicabe, the cadets 
might be giv n opportunities for 
becoming acquained wth foreign 
countries by ex_editions into the 
interiur. On the return of the 
training-sbip at the en. of her three 
years’ voyage, an c¢xamination of 
the cadets would take place, and 
those found quaiified would be rated 
midshipmen; and, after a certain 
amount of leave to visit their 
friends, would be appointed to dif- 
ferent ships. But in order to en- 
courage the cadets in their studies, 
and as a reward tor diligence and 
ab lity, it shoul! be open to those 
who showed special proficiency to 
come forward for their examination 
at any time during the last year in 
the traini g-ship, provided they 
were not under fifteen years of age; 
and if they succeede. in pussing 
the examination, they shoud be at 
once rated midshipmen, and ap- 
pointed to ships on th station; 
only in this case, since the lad 
wou'd have been alreavy two years 
at least away irom England, he 
should not be kept out f ra longer 
additional period than could be 
avoided. And since a badly-<dis- 
posed boy, or one of vicious habits, 
can do an immense mount of harm 
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to his companions under any cir- 
cumstances—but to a much greater 
extent in a confined space like a 
ship—the captain of the training- 
ships should be instructed to bring 
before the Commander-in-Chief any 
case where a boy, by gross miscon- 
duct, or by idle worthless habits, 
had shown himself unfit for the 
Navy, in order that he might be at 
once removed and sent hone by 
the first 0: portunity. 

By this system there would thus 
be one training-ship returning to 
England every y ar with her com- 
plement of lads ready to join the 
service as well-trained and educxted 
and most valuable officers, T.ey 
would then be from fifteen to seven- 
te.n years of aze, and might be at 
once made commissioned officers. 
At all events, three years’ service 
only as midshipmen shvuld be re- 
quired before the final examina- 
tion for lieutenant, with the mini- 
mum age of nineteen as at present. 
This further examination, however, 
would scarcely be necessary : fter 
such a training as we have de- 
scribed. 

There can be little doubt th.t 
this mode of training naval cadets, 
if it could be carried out, is the one 
calculated to produce the best offi- 
cers, and therefore to bestow the 
greatest benefit on the service. It 
combines the advantages of tue 
Naval College with those derived 
from going to sea at an early age; it 
habituat.s the cadet at once to the 
ways of a sea life, and enables him 
to learn every branch of his piofes- 
sion in actual practice, as he will 
experience it afterwards. Not a 
day passes at sea without something 
occurring which is worthy of note 
and full of instruction to the young 
sailor; he has constant working 
experience in seamanship under 
every varying condition; he learns 
at once the theory and the prac ice 
of navigation, taking observations 
both at sea and on shore, the rating 
of chronometers, and keeping a 
ship’s reckoning. He has opportuni- 
ties for gaining a knowledge of and 
a taste tor astronomy, for familiar- 
ising himself with tue various ce- 
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lestial phenomena of every r gion, 
He learns practically the art of ma- 
rine sulveyipg, so extremely valu- 


able to a naval officer; and indeed, 


in this respect, the training-ships 
might be turned to good account 
by surv yi g harbours which are 
imperfectly known. He also ac- 
quires a thorough knowledge of the 
physical geography of the sea—of 
that w.nderful system of the cir- 
culation of winds and currents, of 
atmospheric and climatic changes, 
which are so closely aud beautiful y 
interwoven one with another, and 
which, though of paramount im- 
portance to the mariner, as well as 
to science in general, had been but 
little noticed until Fitzroy and 
Maury, with methodical research 
aud indactive reasoning, had shown 
at once the comprehensiveness of 
the system, and the great value of 
properly understanding it. He will 
have made acquaintance likewise 
with every quarter of the globe, 
with foreign nations and languages, 
which, if creumstances . should 
eventually prevent bis following 


- up his profession, will prove of the 


greatest advantage in _ after-life. 
Indeed, it is difficult to say in what 
situation of life such a training 
would not be valuable. Working 
aloft, rowing, swimming, fencing, 
the gun and small-arm drills, and 
gymnas ics, will affsrd him healthy 
exercise; he will find opportunities 
at the various places be visits for 
riding, shooting, and fishing, as 
well as cricket, foot-ball, and other 
sports: and a well-sup: lied library, 
with chess, draughts, &., drawing 
and painting, will give him plenty 
of employment in his leisure hours 
on board. 

We believe that such a system is 
the very best that could be devised ; 
but at the same time e must con- 
fess there is a serious difficulty in 
the way of carrying it out. For 
unless it were held to be a principle 
of international law, that training- 
ships are exempt frum the usages of 
war, the declaration of hosti ities 
with any powerful maritime nation 
would at once seal them.up in 
port, and thus throw tue whole 
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system out of working, at the 
very time that the demands of the 
service for the supply of young 
officers would probably be much 
increased. We cannot see, how- 
ever, that any other objections could 
be raised to the above plan; yet, 
since the one we have pointed out 
is perhaps serious enough to pre- 
vent such a scheme being adopted, 
we must turn to some other, less 
open to objection, if inferior in the 
result producible by it. 

We have seen that a College for 
the training of young naval officers 
was for more than a century in 
existence, and that the same prin- 
ciple has been revived in the Bri- 
tannia, though under another form; 
the main cause of the several 
failures of the old Academy and 
College being, that it was only a 
partialisystem, the number of cadets 
trained there being limited; and 
there were, therefore, two distinct 
classes of officers in the service, 
those who had been educated, and 
those who had not. It is not likely 
that this error will be committed 
again; and the immediate re-estab- 
lishment of a Royal Naval College 
for the training of cadets, on a scale 
and footing worthy of this great 
maritime nation, is on all sides, and 
among all classes of naval men, 
strongly urged. In the evidence 
taken before the Select Committee 
on Naval Promotion and Retire- 
ment during the last session of Par- 
liament, very decided opinions in 
favour of this measure were ex- 
pressed by the Duke of Somerset, 
and by each one of the distinguished 
officers who were examined upon 
this point. The Committee in their 
Report recommended the subject 
to the consideration of the Admi- 
ralty, it not being one which they 
were called upon to decide, though 
they intimate pretty clearly their 
opinion in favour of it. And in- 
deed the Admiralty would seem 
to bave made up their minds on the 
subject, for they have on several 
occasions announced that they con- 
template establishing a College; 
and very probably, before these pages 
are published, they will have asked 
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Parliament for a sum of money for 
that pa ' 

The first and one of the most 
important questions that arises with 
regard to the future Naval Oollege 
is the situation of it—one most 
necessary condition being, that it 
should be near enough to a dock- 
yard to atlmit of constant access, 
If there should be two establish- 
ments, as is recommended by some 
officers, then Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth would naturally be the locali- 
ties that would suggest themselves 
to every one; but if there should 
be one only, there can be scarcely a 
question bat that Portsmouth—our 
greatest naval port, with its central 
situation and its histurical associa- 
tions—should be the place where 
our future Nelsons should be trained, 
if a convenient site could be found. 
The Isle of Wight and the banks of 
Southampton Water have been sng- 
gested as eligible localities; and it 
was said that at one time the Ac- 
miralty were in treaty fur a house 
in Stokes Bay, near Gosport, for- 
merly belonging te Lord Ashburton, 
with a view to converting that into 
a Naval College. Each of these 
situations, . however, is liable to 
objections. It would not be easy 
to find a suitable site in the Isle 
of Wight sufficiently near Ports- 
mouth, and land there is exceeding- 
ly valuable. Southampton Water 
is also too far from the dockyard, 
and its muddy shores are not fa- 
vourable for boating or bathing. 
The Stokes Bay situation is likewise 
objectionable: it is in too close a 
proximity to the town of Gosport, 
the grounds are on much too small 
a scale for such an establishment, 
and there is very little other land 
available. Moreover, Stokes Bay 
is an exposed lee-shore, and very iil 
adapted for boats, except in the 
finest summer weather. 

There is, however, a locality near 
Portsmouth, which is admirably 
suited to the purpose, and that is 
Hayling Island. Any quantity of 
land could there be obtained at a 
reasonable rate; it is thinly popu- 
lated, being simply a congeries of 
farms, with one or two small ham- 
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lets, and a sea-bathing establish- 
ment which was started there as 
a speculation some years ago, but 
which does not seem by its appear- 
ance to have been a very profitable 
investment as yet. The place is 
exceedingly healthy; the air is pure, 
for the sea-breezes come in straight 
from the English Channel; and an 
unlimited extent of land and common 
is available for recreative purposes, 
The beach for miles presents the 
greatest attractions to the bather, 
and Langston harbour affords a per- 
fect shelter from all winds, and is 
one of the finest places conceivable 
for boat-exercise. A bridge connects 
the island with the mainland, and a 
railway is in course of construction, 
which will join the south coast and 
direct Portsmouth lines at Havant, 
the first station out of Portsmouth, 
so that Hayling Island will be only 
two hours from London, A floating 


bridge would form an easy commu- 
nication with Portsea Island at Fort 
Cumberland, where there is now a 
ferry, the distance from there to the 
dockyard being about three miles, 


A small steamer—which onder any 
circumstances ought to form part 
of the establishment of a Naval 
College— would take the cadets 
round to the dockyard in half an 
hour; or, when preferred, the dis- 
tance would be within a walk, and 
the railway would be available like- 
wise. The situation would also 
bave the advantage of being within 
the range of the forts which form 
the defences of Portsmouth; but 
the principal advantage of this lo- 
eality, which gives it a special merit, 
is, that from the peculiarity of the 
situation, the cadets could be easily 
kept clear of the dangers and temp- 
tations of a seaport town, while, at 
the same time, they have all the 
benefit of a close proximity to the 
dockyard. If this were to be se- 
lected as the site for the future Col- 
lege, it would be an excellent plan 
if an Act of Parliament were passed 
piacing Hayling Island on a some- 
what similar footing with regard 
to the Admiralty, as Oxford and 
Cambridge are with respect to the 
University authorities; so that the 
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possibility of any improper people 
being located in the neighbourhood 
of the Oollege could be prevented, 
We might in this respect take ex- 
ample from the Uni'ed States; for 
at their celebrated Military College 
at West Point on the Hudson river, 
the whole of the immediate vicinity 
of the establishment is under special 
jurisdiction; the hotels are on the 
temperance. principle, and no im- 
proper characters are allowed in the 
place; so that all that legislation 
can do is done to guard the murals 
of the student. 

The age of entry into the Col- 
lege und the initiatory examination 
should be the same as at present on 
joining the Britannia, and as we 
have suggested for the ,sea-going 
training-ships. The period of train- 
ing should also be three years, with 
the same privilege for those of 
marked proficiency to come forward 
for examination after two years, if 
not less than fifteen years of age, 
On passing out of the College, the 
cadets would, as in the former 
scheme, be immediately appointed 
to sea-going ships as midshipmen, 
in which rating they would serve 
three years before they would be 
eligible to pass for lieutenants, 
The course of instruction should be 
marked out with special reference 
to the requirements of the service, 
and should include mathematics, 
foreign languages, history, naviga- 
tion, physical geography, drawing, 
marine surveying, elementary astro- 
nomy, and steam, with gunnery and 
the small-arm exercises. But thereis 
one point which must be carefully 
attended to in framing any scheme 
of instruction for naval cadets, and 
that is, that the first object to be 
attained is to make them sailors, 
Theoretical knowledge is excellent, 
and indispensable in order to make 
accomplished officers, but it can only 
be valuable—either to the service 
or to the individual—when, as a so- 
perstructure, it rests upon a founda- 
tion of sound practical seamanship. 
There will, of course, be vessels at- 
tached to the Oullege for this pur- 
pose—every naval man advocating 
the establishinent of a Oovllege does 
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so with this reservation—for with- 
out this it would be better even 
that the system should remain as at 
present. But if these training-ves- 
sels are merely to cruise about the 
Isle of Wight, like those in which 
the second-class boys are exerc'sed, 
they will certainly not answer the 
purposes required. The  training- 
ship should be a frigate—the old 
six-und-twenties, like the Enury- 
dice, would do capitally—and the 
cadets should go each summer for 
acruise of three or four months at 
least to the Mediterranean. They 
would by this arrangement derive 
a portion of the advantages which 
we huve shown would result from 
the training taking place wholly in 
sea-guing ships. It would not be 
advisable to carry on the stadies to 
a great extent during this summer 
cruise; but at the same time there 
are some subjects, such as naviga- 
tion and murine surveying, which 
seem to suggest themselves as being 
studied with greater facility in the 
course of a sea voyage to different 
places. It would be better, accord- 
ing to this scheme, that the train- 
ing-vessel should be a sailing-ship, 
as it would be more rvomy, and 
steam could be studied better at the 
Oullege, and on board the steamer 
attached to it, The number of 
cadets admitted into the service 
annually being about 170, it would 
of course be impossible to accommo- 
date all that would be at the Col- 
lege—tbree times that namber—on 
board one ship. It would be ne- 
cessary, therefore, to have several 
vessels; and perhaps the most ad- 
visable plan would be to have one 
for the cadets of each year, and for 
each vessel to make two voyages, 
taking half the annual number 
each time, which would be as many 
as a small frigate could properly 
accommodate in addition to her 
crew. 

Since the education which a boy 
would receive under either of the 
above schemes would be a very 
valuable one for avy situation 
in after-life as well as the naval 
service, it would of course be ex- 
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pected that parents should pay a 
fair sum for their sons during the 
period of training, The sum fe 
quired during the latter years of 
the existence of the old College was 
£100 per annom for all but the 
sons of naval and military officers; 
but this would be too high an 
amount to fix for the future, for it 
must be remembered that in for- 
mer days going through the Oollege 
was optional, so that those who 
could not afford to pay so much for 
their sons—and the majority of 
the parents of naval officers could 
not—sent them straight to sea as 
volunteers. It has been said by 
some that the College ouglit to be 
made selt-sapporting, and no doubt 
it? would be quite practicable to 
devise a scheme whereby it would 
be so; but to make a fundamental 
principle of this would, we thi 

be a fatal mistake. To start upon 
this assumption would be to crip- 
ple the whole plan; for the result 
would probably be, either that the 
sum required to be paid by the 
parents would be too large, or that 
the establishment would be upon 
a scale unworthy of the country, 
The popularity of the naval service 
is such, that there would no doubt 
always be found plenty of candi- 
dates, were the expense of the eda- 
cation at the College as great even 
as at Eton or Harrow; but in this 
case those classes from whom some 
of our very best officers have been 
drawn would be entirely denied ac- 
cess to the Navy. It must not be 
forgotten that Nelson was the son 
of a country clergyman, and that 
many other officers of the highest 
distinction have been, and are, sons 
of naval and military men, whose 
means are seldom such as to permit 
them to pay a high sani for their 
children’s education. That very 
namerous body from whose ranks 
the Navy is largely recruited— 
country gentlemen of small fortane 
who have places to keep up and 
many other calls apon their income 
—would also be unable to send their 
sons to sea, unless the expense of 
the Oollege were moderate; while 
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the great body of the clergy would 
be ¢till less able to pay a high sum. 
The course which it would be most 
worthy for this country to adopt 
would be, to devise a comprehensive 
scheme for a Naval College fully 
equal to the wants of the service, 
and upon a liberal footing§ to fix 
upon such an annual sum for each 
cadet as should place it within 
reach of all those who now send 
their sons to the Navy; and then, 
if it were found that this was in- 
sufficient to cover the expenses of 
the establishment, to charge the 
balance to the State. Supposing 
that the Naval College and training- 
ships were to cost the country even 
£100,000 a-year, that would be but 
a hundredth part of the ten millions 
which the Navy swallows up an- 
nually, and only one-third of the 
cost of a single iron-cased ship like 
the Minotaur. The regulations of 
the Britannia require the parents 
of each cadet to pay £40 for his 
maintenance during the year he is 
on .board, and this annual sum is 


nedessary all the time the lad is a 
midshipman; so that for five or 
six years £40 a-year has to be paid, 
besides the cost of uniform, clothes, 


&c. But under the proposed sys- 
tem, the midshipman, on joining 
the Navy from the College, being 
a thoroughly-trained and competent 
officer, should at once receive an 
amount of pay sufficient to main- 
tain him in respectability, without 
further assistance from his parents 
being necessary. There would, 
therefore, be only the three years in 
the College or training-ship during 
which the parents would be called 
upon to pay for their sons, and for 
this shorter period £60 or £70 
a-year would not be too high a rate 
to establish. But there should be 
a certain number of cadetships 
upon a reduced scale open to the 
sons of deserving naval und mili- 
tary officers of small means; and 
a few, sons of deceased officers, 
should be admitted annually free of 
all expense. 

The present system costs the 
country as follows, according to the 
Navy Estimates :— 
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Pay of naval instruetors, and chap- 
Jains acting as such, £12,700 10 0 

Pay of the educational 
staff of Britannia, 

Pay of naval cadets, 


2,062 0 0 
8,830 19 0 


—_— 


Total, £18,593 9 0 
According to either of the foregoing 
schemes, naval instructors would 
be no more required on board ship, 
as the cadets would have received 
a thoroughly good education before 
joining the Navy, and wonid then 
be of an age to keep up their know- 
ledge without such assistance; 
therefore the whole of the above 
sum would at once go towards the 
expense of the college. Supposing, 
also, that 100 cadets paid the full 
amount of £70 a-year each, and 50 
paid at the rate of £40, leaving 
the remaining 20 free, this would 
amount to— 
100 Cadets at £70, 
50 «**~—oat £40, 
20 “ — free, 


£7000 0 0 
2000 0 0 


Total, £9000 0 0 


which added to the former sum, 
makes £27,593—an amount that 
would go a considerable way towarés 
covering the expenses of the Col- 
lege. But the matter is one of 
such vital importance to the Navy 
that questions of economy ought 
not to be permitted to stand in the 
way of a thoroughly satisfactory 
scheme, upon whatever fvoting it 
may be based. 

It has been proposed that the 
Naval College should also be open 
to boys intended for the merchant 
service; and no doubt this would 
be highly beneficial to the Jatter if 
it could be carried out, and would 
tend to draw the two services closer 
together, which is much to be de- 
sired. But the College would be 
quite large enough without this ad- 
dition to its numbers; and surely 
in this great maritime country our 
mercantile navy is able to support 
an educational establishment of its 
own. We question very much, also, 
whether the parents of boys intended 
for the merchant service would care 
to go to the expense of an education 
such as is required for the Navy. 
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Since, according to the proposed 
plan, there wou'd be no naval 
cadets on board the ships of the 
fleet, and an officer would be only 
three years in the rating of mid- 
shipman, it follows that the num- 
ber of jusior officers would be 
much smaller than at present; and 
it may be asked, therefore, Who is to 
do the various duties that are now 
performed by the youngsters? We 
will try, then, to give a satisfactory 
answer to this question. In the 
first place, it is considered by many 
experienced officers that the num- 
ber of warrant-officer: might be 
greatly increased, with advantage 
to the service, and that the duties 
of mates of decks could be advan- 
tageously performed by them. In 
the next place, every one who has 
been acquainted with the Navy for 
the last five-and-twenty years, must 
be aware that a great change has 
taken place in the habits and nature 
of the seamen. They are no longer 
that ‘ careless, childlike, thoughtless 
set they were, whom it was impos- 
sible to trust out of sight; and 
who never expected, or wished, to 
be so trasted. The majority of 
the ships’ companies now—or soon 
will—consist of men who have 
grown up from their boyhood in 
the service, who have been care- 
fully trained and educated; and 
the numerous measures which have 
been adopted of late years to im- 
prove the condition of the sailor— 
showing him that the country takes 
an interest in his welfare, and that 
he is looked upon as a valuable 
public servant—have not been 
without their fruits in a very mark- 
ed and decided improvement in the 
conduct and disposition of the men, 
The consequence is, that officers in 
command find that they can now 
place their men in positions of 
trust and responsibility, which a 
few years back they would not have 
dreamt of; and the very fact of 
finding himself in such a position, 
and being confiled in, develops a 
man’s good qualities, and raises~ his 
tone of mind to a much higher level. 
There can be no reason whatever 
why the petty officers in the Navy 


should not be considered in the 
same light as the non-commissioned 
officers of the Army, with whom 
they rank, and who heve come from 
the same class of society. These 
men, in the Army, are frequently 
sent in charge of detachments of 
soldiers, to reside miles away 
from any of their officers. The 
ordinary duties of  boat-service, 
therefore, such as landing officers 
and answering signals, might be 
performed by the coxswains of the 
boats, as is done in the French 
navy; and it would only be requi- 
site to send an officer upon special 
occasions, such as copying orders 
of importance, and going on board 
foreign men-of-war. No’ doubt, 
just at first, some inconvenience 
would be experienced by the change 
of system; but this necessarily at- 
tends any alteration of long-estab- 
lished custom whatever; and we 
confidently believe that in a very 
short time this arrangement would 
prove of great benefit to the ser- 
vice, in raising the position of 
the petty officers, and making it 
of greater value in the eyes of the 
seamem And it must not be for- 
gotten that there are great disad- 
vantages in the present system of 
schoolboy officers, by which the 
discipline ,of the fleet suffers no 
slight injury, as we have before 
pointed out. 

Turn we now to another branch 
of our subject. Whether such a 
project as either of the above be 
adopted, or whether the Admiralty 
may decide only to carry out at the 
College a partial system, sach as that 
now in practice in the Britannia, 
and keep ap the plan of naval in- 
stractors to continue the education 
on board ship afterwards, it is cer- 
tain that provision mast be made, 
as at present, for a higher course of 
stady, at an after period, for com- 
missioned officers. As we have be- 
fore stated, it ds difficult to over- 
estimate the benefit which has re- 
sulted to the naval service, from the 
studies pursued by officers of all 
ranks at the Oollege in Portsmouth 
Dockyard, during their intervals on 
shore; although the benefit might 
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have been even greater had the 
establishment been placed upon a 
different footing, as we shall see 
presently. Although it is advisable 
that the Cadet College should not 
be situated too near the seaport 
town, yet in every respect it is to 
be desired that the senior Oollege 
should be in the dockyard, and the 
old building is quite well suited to 
the purpose. It is not too much to 
say that the advantages gained by 
officers studying there are multi- 
plied tenfold by the circumstance 
of their residing in the principal 
dockyard of the kingdom. Not a 
day passes without there being 
something novel and instructive to 
be seen in this immense establish- 
ment; every class and description 
of vessel may there be compared 
together; the latest improvements 
in steam machinery, the newest in- 
ventions in artillery, the art of ship- 
building, and every method of rig- 
ging—all may be seen and studied 
there during the daily stroll round 
the yard, which is the constant 
practice of the student officers. We 
therefore trust, that wherever it may 
be determined to fix the situation of 
the junior College, the senior estab- 
lishment may remain where it is, 

We have seen how that the course 
of stndy at the College for the lieu- 
tenant’s commission has of late 

ears fallen to the ground. This 
s much to be regretted, for, as we 
before showed, the system was an 
excellent one for the service. It 
is, however, a question whether it 
is altogether desirable that an officer 
at the sub-lieutenant’s age should 
remain for such a long period on 
shore, for it is just at that time of 
life that the most valuable experi- 
ence at sea is gained. We would 
rather suggest a different plan, 
which we think would benefit the 
profession still more. It is a very 
general opinion in the service that 
officers should remain for three years 
on the sub-lieutenants’ list, and 
then be promoted as a matter of 
course, when they would have been, 
aceording to the scheme we have 
proposed, at least six years at sea, 
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and not less than twenty-two years 
of age. Now it is in the rank of 
lieutenant that officers at the pre- 
sent day remain longest, the com- 
mander’s commission being most 
difficult of attainment. We would 
propose, therefore, that after three 
years’ sea-service in the rank of 
lieutenant, officers should be per- 
mitted to join the College for a 
course of study similar to that 
which the mates formerly went 
through; and that a commander's 
commission should be given half- 
yearly to the individual passing the 
highest examination. By this plan 
all the benefits of the former sys- 
tem would be restored, and, as 
we think, with increased aclvan- 
tage both to the service and to the 
officers. 

The College should likewise be 
open, as at present, to half-pay 
officers who may wish to go there 
to study scientific subjects; and 
every epcouragement ought to be 
given to induce men of abil'ty so 
to employ their intervals of forced 
idleness. According to the present 
system, there is no regular course of 
study prescribed, but each officer is, 
as we have mentioned, allowed to 
follow the bent of his own inclina- 
tion, and to take up whatever sub- 
ject he has a taste, for. So far this 
is a wise arrangement, for the naval 
profession embraces such a diversity 
of matters—standing as it does 
in close relationsbip with nearly 
every department of science—that 
it would be impossible for any per- 
son, except he were endowed with 
an extraordinary intellect, to gain 
more than a slight acqnairtance 
with the higher branches of all the 
subjects bearing upon his calling, 
He might, indeed, be “ Jack-of-all- 
trades,” but he certainly would be 
“master of none.” It is therefore 
more desirable that an officer should 
confine himself to one or two sub- 
jects, and follow them up as far as 
he is able; and since the various 
ramifications of science are inter- 
woven with, and to a grest extent 
depend upon; each other, he could 
not fail, in gaining a thorough know- 
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ledge of one, to acquire a certain in- 
sight into others, 

To this end there should be every 
facility afforded to enable the offi- 
cers to carry out their studies pro- 
perly; but, unfortunately, this is 
not the case at present; and no 
one is more painfully aware of this 
than are the excellent Professor 
and his colleagues, who have striven 
continually, but without effect, to 
induce the Admiralty to supply the 
necessary means for that purpose, 
such as instruments, apparatus, and 
other appliances. The only subject 
which has been brought under a 
regular system is Steam, for which 
there is an established course to go 
through, and an examination at the 


’ close of it with classed certificates 


of proficiency. And, fally alive to 
the unsatistactoriness of the state 
of matters, the Professor, in fram- 
ing the steam course, did all in his 
power to remedy it, by ineluding— 
as well as practical instruction— 
such theoretical requirements as 
rendered a certain amount of mathe- 
matical knowledge necessary ; while 
the highest class of certificate re- 
quires, in addition, a considerable 
knowledge of mechanics and hydro- 
statics. But it is not compulsory to 
go through even the steam course— 
although practically every one does 
so—and that finished, which is gene- 
rally in six months at most, there 
is no longer any regular system to 
follow, nor any further certificate 
of study to be obtained. There- 
fore those officers who may have 
studied for three or four years at 
the College, and acquired a high 
amount of scientific knowledge, 
have nothing to distinguish them 
from such as may have merely pass- 
ed through the steam course with a 
third-class certificate. They have 
neither experienced any encourage- 
ment to persevere in their studies, nor 
have they any other reward to look 
to for the labour they have bestowed 
upon them, except that which is con- 
tained in every well-regulated mind 
—a consciousness of having -em- 
ployed one’s time in a profitable man- 
ner. 


There is an observatory belong- 
ing to the Oollege, which, if it were 
kept for the use of the students, 
would be of the greatest value to 
those who might be disposed to 
study astronomy; but this observa- 
tory is used as a depét for the 
Government chronometers and me- 
teorological instruments; and since 
the rating of these chronumetere— 
upon whose accuracy the safe na- 
vigation of our ships depends—is 
performed solely by means of the 
transit instrument in this observa- 
tory, it would never do to let it be 
used as a hack instrument for the 
purpose of instruction. At present, 


‘it is quite impossible for any naval 


officer to become an astronomer, 
unless he has access to some private 
observatory, or unless he obtained 
permission to study at Greenwich, 
which might probably not be con- 
sidered convenient or advisable to 
grant. Butif the College observa- 
tory were set apart exclusively, and 
properly fitted up, for the use of 
officers studying astronomy, this 
very important science would be at 
onee placed within the reach of all. 
Every astronomer would testify to 
the great benefit which would accrue 
to science, were a certain number of 
intelligent naval officers, scattered 
over different parts of the world, 
in a position to take reliable ob- 
servations of the various celestial 
phenomena, and to furnish inteili- 
gible and trustworthy records of 
them. 

Another subject which is of the 
greatest value to a naval officer, 
and for acquiring a knowledge 
of which there are at present no 
facilities, is marine surveying. 
There is not one officer in filty, we 
will venture go say, who has any 
practical acquaintance with this 
duty—except those who have served 
in surveying-ships—although there 
is not a station in the world where 
such a knowledge would not be 
useful ; for we are constantly open- 
ing up fresh regions to commerce, 
and our surveying expeditions can- 
not keep pace with the demands 
upon their services, It will be in 
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the minds of most naval readers of 
these pages, how many localities 
they have visited which have never 
been more than roughly surveyed, 
how many inaccuracies are found 
in charts, and how often it would 
have been in their power to furnish 
correct plans of different harbours 
they have visited, or to fill in an 
imperfectly known coast-line, bad 
they only known how to set about 
it. The very limited knowledge of 
our naval officers of the two sub- 
jects we have just mentioned, is a 
standing reproach to the service ; 
yet the blame does not rest with 
them, as we have endeavoured to 
show. 

The system of study, therefore, 
for the senior officers, requires a 
careful revision. There should be 
different courses of study estab- 
lished, besides that of steam, for 
other branches of science—viz., the 
higher mathematics, mechanics, and 
hydrostatics, nautical astronomy, 
marine surveying, naval architec- 
ture, practical astronomy, field for- 
tification, and optics. An elemen- 
tary knowledge of mathematics 
would of course be necessary before 
any of these could be entered upon ; 
but according to even the present 
system of educating cadets, they 
acquire this; and were such a plan 
adopted as those we have sketched 
out, officers, when they came to 
study at the senior College, would 
have previously been thoroughly 
well grounded in many of these 
subjects also during their three 
years’ instruction as cadets. The 
officers joining the senior College, 
according to this arrangement, 
should be at liberty to select any 
ot the above subjects, for each of 
which, there should be an ex- 
amination to go through at the 
termination of the course, and cer- 
tificates of proficiency given, a 
certain time being allowed for each 
subject. Svume distinguishing mark 
might be put against an officer’s 
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name in the Navy List who had ob- 
tained first-class certificates in any of 
these branches of science: and if the 
Admiralty wished to put their hand 
upon an officer for any special service, 
they would at once be able to select 
one who, by the nature of his studies, 
had qualified himself for that partica- 
lar duty. 

We have thus endeavoured to 
show what are the requirements of 
the naval service with respect to 
the education and training of its 
officers, and how these requirements 
may be provided for. We have 
entered fully into the subject, for 
two reasons ; first, because it is one 
of the very greatest national im- 
portance, and also because — since 
it has been resolved to abolish the 
present system, and to establish 
a College for the naval cadets— 
this is the especial time to take 
these matters into careful conside- 
ration. We earnestly hope that the 
Admiralty will look upon this ques- 
tion in a broad and liberal light, 
and permit no paltry motives of 
economy, or no narrow-minded pre- 
judices, to stand in the way of the 
development of some scheme which 
may be worthy of this great country, 
and the first Ae of the world. And 
we trust that naval officers themselves, 
fully sensible of the neglect under 
which their education has suffered, 
will one and all, whenever opportu- 
nity shall offer, raise their voices ia 
favour of some such system for the 
future as shall in every respect atone 
for the shortcomings of the past. To 
them we would recall the words of 
the late Sir James Graham:* “I 
cannot express in adequate terms my 
admiration of the naval character; I 
think it decidedly the very flower of 
British society. I think that a naval 
officer, trained from his youth in his 
profession, and master of his profes- 
sion, is one of the noblest and finest 
characters that the history of this 
country can prodace." 





* Evidence before Select Committee of the House of Commons on Admiralty 


Administration, 1861. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PRINCIPALITIES. 


NO IL—SOOIETY AND POLITIOS IN MOLDAYVIA, 


Tne British public bave very lit- 
tle notion of the complicated ques- 
tions which are preparing for them 
jn the East, and more especially in 
those Principalities of the Danube, 
which may be considered the centre 
of the Gordian knot. Oarefully 
eschewing the study of any qnes- 
tion which is in the least difficult 
to master, they never hesitate to 
pronounce a very decided opinion 
upon its merits when the moment 
for doing so arrives. Popular con- 
victions are none the less strongly 
held because based upon absolute 
ignorance, and we have a notable 
instance, in the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, of the whole British na- 
tion regaling itself upon humble 
pie, to the great amusement of 
Europe generally. If we would 
only take the trouble beforehand to 
look into the most important poirts 
of foreign policy which are likely 
to arise, we should be saved this 
humiliation. Instead of this, any 
well-informed member of Parlia- 
ment would think he was insulted 
if he was asked whether he under- 
stood the question of the secularisa- 
tion of the Dedicated monasteries by 
Prince Conza. Some of the worst 
jokes that ever were made, because 
they were in such bad taste, were 
those made upon the impossibility 
of understanding the Schleswig- 
Holstein question by persons whose 
business it was to understand it. 
Very much more of the same de- 
scription of facetiousness on the 
part of our public men will impair 
the national dignity to such an ex- 
tent that, in the end, we shall be 
forced into a war for no other pur- 
pose than the recovery of prestige. 
If the Convent question is too dull 
to be studied in this country, let 
people go, as I did, and learn it 
from the nuns themselves; but in 
some way or other do let: them 
know something about it before 
they give their votes, 


Hitherto I had only visited* the 
monasteries and convents belonging 
to the Cenobitic class—Nyamptz, 
Seku, Agapia, and Veratica. Every- 
where I found the same sentiment 
prevailing. There was a great deal 
of dissatisfaction expressed as to 
the mode in which the measure 
bad been carried out, but the prin- 
ciple of the thing was not objected 
to, and beneficial results were an- 
ticipated by those who were most 
directly affected. It remained yet 
to see a good specimen of a Dedi- 
cated monastery, and we decided 
to proceed from Veratica to Piatra, 
a town situated in the valley of 
Bistritza, and from thence to visit 
a monastery of the same name in 
the neighbourhood. Our parting 
scene, when we bade adieu to the 
nuns of Veratica, was not so touch- 
ing as when we reluctantly tore 
ourselves away from the Mikas of 
Agapia; but still we turned our 
backs with real regret on our hos- 
pitable entertainers, and, furnished, 
as before, with convent horses and 
gypsy postilions, sped down the 
valley towards our destination. 
After a five hours’ drive through 
scenery which, without being grand, 
was full of charm and variety, we 
descended at dusk upon the pictur- 
esquely situated town of Piatra. 

Far away from any great route, 
few travellers have ever visited this 
remote spot—but it would be the 
starting point for a most interest- 
ing mountain-trip. The turbulent 
Bistritza, after a headlong course 
through the lovely scenery of the 
Carpathians, here issues from~ a 
gorge in the mountains, and hence- 
forth glides tranquilly across fertile 
plains till it falls into the Sereth. 
Just before our arrival, half the 
town of Piatra had been swept 
away by the overwhelming force 
of its torrent, and we walked over 
acres of debris and desolation. Oon- 
taining about fifteen thousand in- 
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habitants, Piatra owes alike its pro- 
sperity and its misfortunes to the 
capricious river on the banks of 
which it is situated. It is the cen- 
tre of the wood trade, and the 
Bistritza is, up to this point, the 
mode of conveyance from the dense- 
ly-wooded valleys of the Oarpa- 
thians. Not merely does it afford 
water-carriage for wood, but the 
rafts in their turn are made use of 
by travellers as the most conveni- 
ent way of descending the river. 
These rafts are of necessity com- 
paratively small, but they are fnr- 
nished with comfortable little log 
shanties; and I regretted, as I saw 
them come spinning down the ra- 
pids and being moored to the wreck 
of shattered cottages, that I had 
not found time to explore the head- 
waters of the river, and descend it 
in this exciting fashion. 

We were most hospitably enter- 
tained at Piatra by the prefect, 
whose house of only one story, with 
verandahs all round, was not unlike 
an Indian bungalow; it was never- 
theless one of the most sumptuous 
mansions in the place, As a rule, 
the town was little better than a 
collection of huts, and, to judge 
from their outward appearance, the 
people did not seem to thrive 
very much on the wood trade. 
The disaster which had so recently 
overtaken them, and which had re- 
duced thousands to ruin, was, how- 
ever, without doubt, one chief cause 
of the squalid and poverty-stricken 
aspect ot the place. We met at 
dinner the few intelligent and eda- 
cated men who lived here, and 
spent the evening, as is usual on 
such occasions, in political discus- 
sions. The policy of Prince Couza 
always afforded a fruitful topic. Un- 
fortunately, there was never a suf- 
ficient divergence of opinion about 
him individually to make an argu- 
ment possible. During the whole 
term of my residence in Moldavia 
and Wallachia, I did not fiad a soul 
who defended him. Indeed, the 
only man who did not virulently 
abuse him was the then Prime Min- 
ister. As, a week or two after I saw 
this functionary for the last time, he 
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was summarily ejected from office, 
I have little doubt that he is not now 
exceeded by his fellows in bitterness, 

We paid a very early visit to the 
Monastery of Bistritza, situated in 
the gorge of the valley, and distant 
only about an hour trom Piatra, 
The scenery at this point becomes 
really fine, and we regretted that we 
were prevented from pushing onr 
explorations into the tempting re- 
gion beyond. Here, instead of a 
collection of separate cottages in- 
habited by hundreds of monks, 
there was only a large house and a 
church. The house contained the 
Igoumen, a fine-looking man, who 
received us hospitably, and inform- 
ed us that he, together with two or 
three exiled priests, composed the 
whole establishment. We went into 
the church—an old building, deco- 
rated with some quaint frescoes, and 
in which service was being drawled 
over by one of the exiles to three or 
four old men and women. One of 
the latter startled me by suddenly 
prostrating herself before the offici- 
ating priest as he was carrying the 
host, and thus obliging him to step 
over her body. The monk who had 
accompanied us from the Monastery 
of Nyamptz informed me that the 
peasants profoundly believed in the 
efficacy of this process for healing 
purposes whenever they were afflict- 
ed with any malady; and he went 
on to say that his experience con- 
firmed this popular superstition, 
and that he had himself cured peo- 
ple by stepping over them with the 
host in bis hands, 

Bistritza was as good a specimen 
of a Dedicated monastery as we 
could have selected. The abuses of 
a system which could foster such 
an establishment were apparent at a 
glance; and I am bound to say that 
the Igoumen himself, with whom 
we discussed the matter, scarcely 
attempted to defend it. In order, 
however, to make clear the distinc- 
tions between the various ecc'esias- 
tical endowments in these Princi- 
palities, it will be necessary to de- 
fine shortly the conditions under 
which they exist. It may be said, 
at a rough computation, that as 
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nearly as possible one-fifth of the 
soil of Moldavia is in the hands of 
the Church. This Ohurch property 
may be divided into four categories 
—that belonging to Government 
monasteries, to Cenobitic monas- 
teries, to Dedicated monasteries, 
and to secular churches, The Gov- 
ernment monasteries are small en- 
dowments, scarcely worth men- 
tioning. The whole annual rental 
of the secular churches is only 
£3000. It is probable, therefore, 
that their State endowments do not 
involve greater abuses than eccle- 
siastical endowments in other coun- 
tries. We have left to consider the 
Cenobitic and the Dedicated mon- 
asteries. The first category I de- 
scribed in a former article. Nyamptz, 
Seku, Agapia, and Veratica all be- 
longed to it. They are not nearly 
so wealthy as the Dedicated class— 
and have a great deal more to do with 
their money. They are people of the 
country, who spend at home the 
wealth they derive from the produce 
of the soil, and who, as a rule, ap- 
prove rather than otherwise of Prince 
Couza’s wholesale measure of con- 
fiscation. It may hit them hard in 
some respects, but it hits their bitter 
enemies the Dedicated monasteries 
much harder. The Oenobitic con- 
vents and monasteries derive their 
riches either from the legacies of 
wealthy boyards, or from members 
of the fraternity who have thrown 
their property into the common lot. 
The revenue of Nyamptz, for in- 
stance, was nominally £20,000 a-year, 
derived from land; this maintained 
nine hundred monks, and a large 
sum was set aside for hospitality ; 
for it was the fashion for strangers 
to quarter themselves for an indefi- 
nite period upon the monastery; 
and at the time of the annual pil- 
grimage the guests were reckoned 
by thousands; added to this, many 
of the most powerful boyards are 
heavily indebted to the monasteries 
for rents of land, and in other 
ways; as it is not the fashion 
in the Principalities to pay~ one’s 
debts, and courts of law exist only 
as channels of injustice, the monas- 
teries were invariably victimised, 
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and had large sums owing to them 
which they never saw the least 
chance of obtaining. - Meantime the 
Government denies that it has ac- 
tually appropriated property which 
does not belong toit; on the con- 
trary, Prince Couza maintains that 
all convent property is in reality 
Government property, and that he 
has-a right to take it, with its obli- 
gations, Without following him 
into the special pleading by which 
he endeavours to prove this, the 
fact remains that he has poured an 
enormous sum of money into the 
Government coffers, and at the same 
time put the COenobitic establish- 
ments on a footing which they pre- 
fer, and which is likely to diminish 
existing abuses. The monks will 
no longer be oppressed and victim- 
ised by boyards, or eaten up by pil- 
grims and strangers. They get their 
three piastres a-day apiece for 
board, besides about £125 a-year 
pocket-money for each man, and 
have no further trouble with the 
administration of their large reve- 
nues. The nuns in the same way 
get two ducats a-day from the Gov- 
ernment, with which they are very 
well satisfied, and admit the pro- 
priety of the new regulation prohi- 
biting women from taking the veil 
until they are forty-five. For ten 
years to come no novice at all is to 
be admitted to either convent. The 
only objection I heard made by 
themselves to this rule was, that 
when the convent conteined no- 
thing but old women, there would 
be no one to chant or perform the 
service. Altogether, it is evident 
that the Government is doing what 
it can to discourage such esteblish- 
ments. It opposes the institution of 
schools by either monks or nuns— 
too much knowledge, in the opinion 
of Prince Couza, being a dangerous 
thing; and it equally opposes the 
accumulation of wealth for the sup- 
port of hives of male and female 
drones, who do nothing bat discuss 
politics and grumble. 

We now come to the next ca- 
tegory, of Dedicated monasteries, 
They are upon an altogether dif- 
ferent foundation from the estab- 
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lishments we have just been dis- 
cussing, and derive their wealth 
from property acquired by the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople for the 
Church of which he is the head, 
under various pretexts. It was 
only natural that, when the Otto- 
mao rule was more directly opera- 
tive in the Principalities than it is 
at present, everything should be 
managed by intrigue throngh Con- 
stantinople; and the boyards repaid 
the Patriarch for any jobs with the 
Turkish Government they wished 
done, by making over, or “ dedicat~ 
ing,” at their death, their property 
to the Greek Church. While the 
monks of the Cenobitic monasteries 
owe allegiance to the Greek Metro- 
politan at Jassy, the monks of the 
Dedicated monasteries owe aliegi- 
ance only to the Patriarch at Oon- 
stantinople. They are, in every 
sense, intruders ard _ interlopers; 
are seldom natives of the country; 
and form, in fact, a portion of that 
vast ecclesiastical system which 
swallows up, for Church purposes, 
an immense proportion of the wealth 


of European Turkey and the Le- 


vant. These Dedicated monasteries 
are affiliated to Mount Athos and 
other Greek convents abroad, and 
the Turkish Government has an 
interest in the question, because 
they are, in a sense, as appertaining 
to a Church whose head is at Con- 
stantinople, under Turkish protec- 
tion. So that we have the posi- 
tions reversed; and while, in Tur- 
key, Russia is perpetually agitating 
upon the ground of a protectorate 
in favour of the Christian Oburch, 
in the Principalities Turkey is agi- 
tating, upon the same pretext, in 
favour of the same sect. So little 
has real religion to do with it in 
either case. 

Altogether, the revenue of these 
Dedicated convents in Moldavia 
alone amounted to an annual rental 
of £200,000. When it is remem- 
bered that almost every farthing of 
this sum is sent to Constantinople, 
and, instead of finding its way back 
into the pockets of Moldavians, to 
be used in developing the resources 
of the country, goes to enrich the 
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drones of Athos, Sinai, and other 
monasteries, or else is appropriated 
by the Patriarch at Constantinople, 
who is accountable for it to no one, 
one cannot wonder at the head of 
the State casting covetous eyes 
upon it for the exigencies of his 
Government. It would be too 
much to expect of any man, much 
less of Prince Couza, who is not 
much troubled with the devotional 
sentiment, to nourish in his bosom 
the ecclesiastical vampire which has 
fastened upon the vitals of the 
country, and is sucking its life- 
blood. Even Mr. Gladstone, were 
he Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Principalities, notwithstanding 
the marks of affection which he has 
lavished, on more than one occa- 
sion, upon the Greek priesthood, 
would scarcely be able to resist 
proving by argument the superior 
claims of the State over a Church 
tke head of which in a foreign 
country acts as the receiver of 
stolen goods, while his clergy per- 
form the functions of robbers and 
exporters of the same. 

It was a curious thing to see this 
solitary man in his large empty 
house, standing over against a large 
empty church, without a congre- 
gation, without priests, without 
schools, without paupers to suc- 
cour, with no other earthly occupa- 
tion except to collect the rents of 
the monastery, which amount to 
£12,000 a-year, and to send them 
to Constantinople. Though called 
Igoumen, and invested ostensibly 
with sacred functions, he really was 
nothing more than a land-steward on 
a salary of £125 a-year, kept there, 
with long hair and a Jong robe and 
a sacred character, to gather in the 
rents and see that the peasants who 
belonged to the monastery did the 
right amount of service for the 
lands they held. Poor man! he 
himself protested that it made very 
little difference to him whether the 
lands were confiscated or not ; under 
no circumstances did he make mo- 
ney, he alleged, so strict was the 
account he was compelled to ren- 
der to Constantinople; and he was 
rather glad than otherwise that the 
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Government, by coolly appropriat- 
ing the whole £12,000 a-year, and 
still advancing him his own salary, 
saved him all further trouble. Out 
of the revenue. thus acquired by 
Prince Couza, an annual grant of 
£900 is made to the support of the 
Monastery of Bistritza. Judging 
by the specimens of priesthood we 
saw there, this som is ample. The 
only objection which the public 
take to this act of spoliation is 
that Prince Couza will no more say 
what he does with the yearly re- 
venue he has pocketed than the Pa- 
triarch. There must be something 
fascinating in the touch of this sa- 
cred gold, so closely does it stick to 
the fingers of all who handle it. 
However, Prince Couza can’t last for 
ever; and even if he is not more 
honest than a priest, he bas at least 
the merit of having broken down a 
system of robbery and plunder on 
the part of the Church, and of 
keeping Moldavian money in the 
country. Under the old system, 
adventurers or needy boyards used 
to plot with the dishonest Igou- 
mens, who gave them recommenda- 
tions to the Patriarch at Oonstan- 
tinople. They thus procured from 
this dignitary land at absurdly 
Jow leases, the representations of 
the Igoumen being that they were 
of small value. They ‘would then 
sublet these lands at an enormous 
advance, grind the peasantry down 
to the last farthing, and share the 
profits with the respectable Igou- 
men. Better, say the peasantry, 
have to trust to the tender mercies 
of the Government than to those 
of priests of Dedicated monasteries, 
So they are not averse to Prince 
Couza’s measure of confiscation. 
Some idea of the enormous sums 
obtained by the Greek Church, by 
means of monasteries dedicated to 
it, from the countries in which they 
are situated, may be gained by the 
fact that in the Monastery at Sinai 
there are only eighteen monks, 
with a revenue of £60,000 a-year. 
As it is quite clear that they -can- 
not derive this sum from the barren 
sides of Horeb, or from any num- 
ber of “ Wadies,” it can only come 
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from countries like Moldavia, where 
they possess large tracts of coun- 
try. It is only natural that the 
Igoumens, who are scarcely ever 
natives of the country to which 
they are sent as rent-takers, should 
look upon the whole thing as a 
question of plunder. Our friend 
at Bistritza told us that he was a 
native of Constantinople, but had 
been appointed to his present post 
by the Bishop of Jerasalem. It 
will be seen, from the conditions 
under which the Dedicated monas- 
teries of the Principalities exist, that 
Turkey has really a very indirect in- 
terest in them. It is more a ques- 
tion of principle than of interest, 
but the traditional instincts of the 
Porte lead the Government to hold 
with tenacity to its right upon mat- 
ters which are really of no import- 
ance. Moreover, it is. subject to a 
very strong Fanariot pressure at 
Constantinople, which the Sultan 
finds it difficult to resist. The 
connection of Turkey with these 
provinces is a distinct source of 
weakness to her, yet there is 
nothing upen which the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople is more 
sensitive than about its rights 
in the Principalities. If we are 
to support these claims, it would 
be wise to do it upon some subject 
which would be more comprehensi- 
ble to the British public than the 
Dedicated monasteries. The Power 
which has enabled Prince Couza to 
effect this wholesale measure with 
impunity has been France; and 
Russia, although interested in the 
Church which has been despoiled, 
and having many good reasons 
which might have induced her to 
oppose & measure which really has 
deprived her of funds which used 
to be employed in intrigue, was at 
the time so much committed to a 
French policy that she has found 
it difficult latterly to take a more 
consistent and independent line. 
However, this question has been 
merged in others of greater import- 
ance arising out of the policy re- 
cently adopted by Prince Couza, 
and which we may consider in a 
future article. Meantime we may 
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take a final leave of ecclesiastical 
establishments, Cenobitic and De- 
dicated, of villages of nuns packed 
together in hundreds, and of gaunt 
buildings inhabited by solitary 
ronks; and, traversing once more 
the vast plains of these provinces, 
examine a little at their. capitals 
the effect of a religion which has 
this peculiar development upon 
aciety at large. 

A six hours’ drive down the valley 
of the Bistritza took us to Bakou: 
our roa‘, not much traversed, fol- 
lowed the river, and here and there 
the scenery was soft and pretty ; 
bat as we approached our dcstina- 
tion, the gentle undulations which 
gave a variety to the landscape gra- 
dually subsided, and we found vour- 
selves at nightiall in the dusty plain. 
Bakeu is a town on the main road 
from Jassy to Bucharest, containing 
about fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
and at the time of our visit it 
was honoured by the presence of no 
less a person than the Prime Min- 
ister. This gentleman had been 
upon a canvassing tour through tie 
country, arranging matters for the 
electivus. By a judicious adimix- 
ture of threats and bribes, it is not 
difficult in these provinces to insure 
matiers going the right way. The 
only other country where politics 
as a trade are so profitable, where 
the men who engage in it are so 
unscrupulous, and where the people 
are sv thoroughly victimised by the 
form of government they may by a 
figure ot speech be said to “ enjoy,” 
is Federal America. I was amused 
to observe the manner in which the 
Prime Minister treated the different 
gentlemen who were presented to 
tim while I wus in his company, 
the contemptuous indifference man- 
ifested to some, the urbanity dis- 
played to others, the servility shown 
by nearly all, except by one man 
who se. med to have a presentiment 
of the disgrace which was impend- 
ing over the Premier, and did not 
think it worth while to be civil. 

We did not trouble his Excellency 
very long, bat :djourned to an inn 
where a namber of young men 
Were supping, wih.whom +t was 
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rather amusing to enter into con- 
versation, for they were more unso- 
phisticated than those wretched 
speciinens of “Young Moldavia” 
who are to be found in its capital, 
and whose manners have been ac- 
quired at the ‘‘Mabille” in Paris, 
The youths of Bakou spoke with a 
certain appearance at least of patri- 
otic fervour. They had aspirations 
for their country never heard in the 
polite society of Jassy or Bucharest, 
and were quite delighted to show us, 
by the eagerness with which they 
entered upon poliiics, that they were 
qualifying themselves for selt-gov- 
ernment. The more enthusiastic 
talked widely about a Roumania 
which should embrace Transylvani 

the Buckovine, the Banat, mas 
Bessarabia, besides the Principuali- 
ties, amounting altogether to a 
population of about ten millions, as 
they maintain—of people all having 
the same nationa]- sentiments, and 
possessing within themselves the 
elements of cohesion. The nation- 
ality idea, as applied to Roumania, 
is the most absurd expression of it 
which has yet cropped up under 
the auspices of the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, Imagine the whole of 
Italy in a considerably more de- 
graded state than either Naples or 
Sicily, without a Piedmont to rally 
round, and you have Roumania. 
However, it was useless to argue 
with oar Bakou audience; they be- 
lieved in ‘their nationality, and 
called themselves Daco-Roumains 
The more moderate, it is true, were 
inclined to begin with the Prin- 
cipalities alone, without a protec- 
torate. These five nurses, who are 
always quarrelling among them- 
selves over this very sickly baby, 
do not improve the temper of the 
infant, and in the end will prove 
fatal to its existence. This cunvic- 
tion leads those who are not in goy- 
ernment employ, and can therefore 
afford to be patriotic under certain 
restrictions, to advocate the aboli- 
tion of the protectorate. They 
maintain that they would thereby 
be thrown upon their own resources, 
and have any fine qualities which 
they may perchance possess yaied 
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out, These fine qualities not being 
apparent to the traveller, their ab- 
sence is charged upon the five pro- 
tecting Powers, who, it is contended, 
sacrifice the interests of the country 
to their own selfish purposes, and 
enable those in power to keep them- 
selves there against the will of the 
country by mere intrigue, It is 
indeed an open question whether 
we shoul! not have better consulted 
our own interests as well as those 
of the Principalities, if, instead of 
agreeing to place them under the 
protection of five Powers all jealous 
of each other, we had left them to 
their own devices. Upon a future 
occasion, in a conversation which I 
had with Prince Oouza, he graphi- 
cally described the liberty he enj»yed 
under the present system. There 
was no violation of the stipulations 
which he did not daringly commit 
under the protecting egis of one or 
other Power. However illegal or 
arbitrary lis acts, however much in 
defiance of treaty-right, he was al- 
ways sure to have one Power on his 
side — sometimes France, some- 
times Russia, generally both if his 
yy was directed against Turkey. 
f, instead of joining in an agree- 
ment with other Powers which ob- 
liges us as a point of honour to in- 
terfere whenever an unscrupulous 
ruler breaks the constitution, we 
had confined ourselves to a treaty 
prohibiting any Power under any 
pretence whatever from interfering 
in the internal administration of 
these Principaiities, we should have 
save ourselves from those diffi- 
culties which are likely soon to 
arise and embarrass our policy as 
seriously as the Schleswig-Ho!- 
stein complications have done. 
The pretensions of Turkey, un- 
fortunately, were those which we 
thought it necessary to support, not 
preceiving that in diplomatic as in 
military strategy you increase the 
strength of your position exactly 
in proportion as you retract your 
lines, At this moment the vulner- 
able point of Turkey is her suze- 
rainty over the Principalities; she 
has got this “tabia” of diplomacy 
lying outside all her fortificatiuns, 
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It is of no earthly use to her—a 
source of weakness rather than of 
strength, and sure to be attacked 
before long. When it is attacked, 
she need no more calculate wee 
England coming to her rescue, than 
to that of Poland, Denmark, or any 
of the other numerous countries and 
causes which we abandon and be- 
tray the moment it suits us, Far 
better let her make a merit of ne- 
cessity, and at a time when there is 
no pressure at work, no coercion 
used, cede what will otherwise prove 
her ruin, and obtain in return rights 
which will strengthen ber Dana- 
bian frontier. The reason that Rus- 
sia and France may have a cause of 
quarrel with us upon this question 
at any moment they choose, is sim- 
ply because Turkey has rights in 
it which we are bound to protect. 
Up to this moment it has not suited 
either Power to open the Eastern 
Question, The insurrection in Po- 
land for a time divided the interests 
of France and Russia, and a skilful 
diplomacy on our part at that time 
might have pushed matters to the 
point of an open breach. This 
would have given a coup-de-grace to 
the Franco-Russian policy in the 
East. It was one of the indirect 
advantages which would have ac- 
crued from the gratiiication of the 
sentimentalism of the English in 
the matter of Poland, There has 
probably never been a question in 
which the interests of diplomacy . 
could have been so well served by 
the unreasoning impulses of the 
masses as in this matter of Poland. 
Never could the oppressed na- 
tionality twaddle have been made 
more available to the far-seeing 
statesman. To the ignorant it 
would have been a matter of senti- 
ment; to the initiated, one of pro- 
found diplomacy. While the Em- 
peror was in an agony lest we 
should have pushed him on to an 
open rupture with Russia, be was 
deluding his own people into the 
idea that there was nothing he 
wished for more than a war for 
Poland, which we prevented, It 
would, indeed, have been well worth 
our while to have brought this 
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about. The first principle of diplo- 
macy is to keep on good terms with 
foreign Powers one’s self; the second, 
to foster dissensions between those 
who, if united, would be dangerous 
to you. It is this latter principle 
which Prince Couza works to such 
great advantage. We seem carefully 
to reverse this order; and the result 
of our recent diplomacy has been 
to quarrel with every European 
Power and to unite them against 
us. Thus we are quite as much de- 
tested as a nation in the Principali- 
ties as in Germany or Denmark; 
and being about to lure the Tarks 
to their destruction, we shall end 
by being execrated by the only 
people which still in its simplicity 
clings to our alliance, and believes 
in its efficacy. At the same time, 
while the Roumains, like the Greeks, 
hate and abuse us, I have little 
doubt that, like them, if they were 
called on to elect a prince by popu- 
Jar vote, they would unite in favour 
of an English one. However much 
we are despised as a friend or dis- 
liked as an enemy, we are immense- 
ly respected by virtue of our inter- 
nal institutions, and of our indi- 
vidual independence of character. 
While the English Government is 
universally unpopular, the English- 
man abroad is usually perferred to 
any other foreigner, and to a great 
extent redeems or extenuates the 
faults of his administration in the 
.eyes of those with whom he is stay- 
ing. The wonder to every foreigner 
is, that the national policy should 
be the result of the national char- 
acter. As individuals, Englishmen 
have the credit of being the most 
scrupulously truthful and hononr- 
able of men; as a nation we are 
“ perfide ;” and so far from the lat- 
est efforts of our diplomacy having 
tended to remove this impression, 
we have achieved a higher reputa- 
tion for perfidy during the last two 
or three years than we ever enjoyed 
before. Individually, the English- 
man is admitted to. be brave; poli- 
tically, the name of England is a 
byword for cowardice. Individu- 
ally he is regarded as absurdly 
open-handei—his generosity is pro- 
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verbia!; but the national policy is 
held up as the type of all that is 
sordid, cold-blooded, and __ selfish, 
Everything, in fact, that the Eng- 
lishman is, the English Government 
is not; and it requires no little 
patience and temper in the present 
day to travel, and venture upon po- 
litical discussions with foreigners, 
Nor does the secret conviction that 
they are right tend to increase one’s 
serenity. 

In this little out-of-the-way Mol- 
davian town, the vices of England 
were crammed down our throats, 
We were accused of egotism, of be- 
ing mercenary, of impeding the de- 
velopment of these provinces for 
our own selfish ends, of intrigues so 
black that even a Moldavian ima- 
gination shaddered to contemplate 
them, and of designs so elaborate 
and far-seeing that the only way it 
was possible to convince people that 
they did not exist, was by explain- 
ing the phenomenon of extremes 
meeting. Thus a sublime degree of 
folly and simplicity may at last be 
mistaken for a wisdom and a subtlety 
not appreciable by the masses. 

English travellers are so rare in 
Moldavia that even in Jassy one is 
looked upon rather as a curiosity; 
and the ignorance of society with 
reference to England is as great as 
that usually displayed by British 
members of Parliament when they 
are discussing our relations with 
Ciina. Perhaps when one con- 
siders the superior opportunities 
which sach a man as Mr Ovbden 
enjoys of obtaining information, 
there is less excuse for him than 
for a Jassy politician. In general, 
the few ideas upon any subject 
which the Moldavian men possess 
they derive from the women. No- 
thing was more striking than the 
invariable rule which insured your 
hearing from the men in the morn- 
ing what had been propounded to 
you by the old women the night 
before. As is usually the case in 
communities in a low state of Euro- 
pean civilisation, the female portion 
of society is immeasarably superior 
to the male; indeed, in woutd be 
difficult to find anything in Europe 
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inferior to a Moldavian male, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a Wallachian, With 
the men, therefore, it was rarely 
possible to discuss politics, or any 
other subject. They scarcely ever 
open a book; they only engage in 
politics because they offer such 
splendid opportunities for looting 
the public money; they only tra- 
vel to pick up the vices of civi- 
lisation; they only marry because 
the facilities for divorce are so 
great that marriage ceases to be 
a tie. That there are rare excep- 
tions to the general rule is only to 
be expected; but with every desire 
to do justice to a country where, at 
all events, the rites of hospitality 
are thoroughly understood, it is im- 
sible to be blind to its faults. 
Hf the traveller never ventured upon 
a general and impartial criticism of 
the people of a country because he 
happened to be well received in it, 
there would be little use in his tra- 
velling; nor are the Moldavians or 
Wallachians likely to cure their 
faults unless they hear what those 
who would willingly extenuate them, 
were it possible, find reprehensible. 
One of the peculiarities of the race 
is a great sensitiveness to criticism 
by a stranger; and it made one un- 
comfortable to feel that any chance 
remark was likely to be twisted 
into an uncomplimentary sense, 
whether one meant it or not. It is 
true, this only applies to superficials, 
It is so generally admitted among 
themselves that nobody can be 
trasted, that it is the habit never 
to play cards except with the stakes 
on the table. Nor do they care for 
being charged with moral defects. 
What hurts their pride is an unfav- 
ourable contrast between a Molda- 
vian and a French made dish, or a 
cynical expression of countenance 
on entering a salon, as though you 
were comparing the furniture with 
that of a handsome Paris apparte- 
ment, They have the most su- 
preme admiration for all the worst 
poiats in the French character; they 
go to Paris expressly to pick them 
up, and are very indignant if you 
do not praise them fur having them, 
They dress after the French, play 
VOL. XOVI. D 
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soldiers after them, take universal- 
suffrage votes after them, cook after 
them, farnish after them, dance, 
flirt, gambie after them, and an- 
xiously watch for the impression 
which this admirable imitation of 
everything French makes upon the 
stranger. Far more particular about 
the polish of their boots than the 
purity of their honour, a Roumain 
gentleman would prefer you to com- 
pliment him on his French accent 
rather than on his integrity. In- 
deed, I am bound to say that nothing 
that I have said of them here is half 
so severe as what I have heard them 
say of one another. It was quite 
disheartening at last, when, on 
making some new acquaintance, 
and hearing him give vent to fer- 
vent patriotic sentiments, and lofty 
aspirations for himself and his coun- 
try, I was always told, when I de- 
scribed to one of his friends my 
pleasure at having at last found an 
honest man, “ What! that man 
honest? Of all the unprincipled 
scoundrels in the Principalities he 
is chief.” In the end one is ob- 
liged, from sheer despair, to aban- 
don one sex for the other. Were 
it not for the men, the women woald 
be nicer than they are; but as it 
is, they do what they can to re- 
deem their country. They have 
nobler aspirations, higher intelli- 
gences, and more force of character. 
They are so glad to see a stranger, 
that, if he is the least presentable, 
he is sure of an entrée into society ; 
and as, more especially since the 
seat of government has been moved 
to Bucharest, the number of. first- 
class boyard families now resident 
in Jassy is considerably diminished, 
he will soon know every one. The 
town itself is not a particularly 
agreeable place of residence, apart 
from its society. It is neither one 
thing nor the other. It has neither 
the repose and languor of the East, 
nor the stir and vivacity of the 
West. The streets are irregular, an‘i 
ill-paved; the shops are poor, and 
there is no great thoroughfare where 
it is amusing to jfldéner. Indeed, 
in the absence of a trottoir, nobody 
dreams of walking. The hack cuar- 
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riages are the best in Europe—light, 
open, one-horse phaetons, as duintily 
got up as though they were private 
property ; the ladies and gentlemen 
are flying about in them jolting 
over the rough pavement at a rapid 
pace all day and night. The drivers 
of these are for the most part Rus- 
sians, belonging to that peculiar sect 
in the Greek Church which enjoins 
mutilation. As there is a law in 
Russia prohibiting the practice, they 
flock across the frontier, and for 
some reason or other almost invari- 
ably become cab-drivers, There is 
something particularly loathsome 
and uphealthy-looking in their ap- 
pearance. 

The city contains between fifty 
and sixty thousand inbabitants, 
composed of Jews, gypsies, Ar- 
menians, Germans, Sclaves, Rou- 
mains, Poles, and other foreigners. 
The best proof of the mongrel na- 
ture of the population is to be found 
on the signboards, wlere German, 
Italian, Moldavian, French, and 
sometimes Rassian or Turkish, ap- 
pear indiscriminately. The fact of 
being orly ten miles from Russia 
on the one hand, and of having 
been for many years in the occupa- 
tion of the Turks on the other, 
gives the city a half-Russian, half- 
Turkish aspect, which makes it un- 
like any other—Turkish suburbs of 
hovels, and Rassian silent streets 
and grand houses, Turkish baths 
and Russian churches, with the cor- 
ruption and intrigue of both coun- 
tries concentrated. There are some 
public gardens in the ontskirts of 
the town, where the band plays 
two or three times a-week, and 
where one is quite sure to see con- 
gregated all the beauty and fashion 
of the Moldavian capital; and there 
is a theatre, which was closed at the 
period of my visit, but we made up 
for it by dancing every night in- 
stead. The houses are large palatial 
residences, usually standing in court- 

ards, and elaborately furnished. 
Tn fact in so far as servants, equi- 


ages, and the externals of domestic 
life are concerned, everything is 
Every body 
talks French perfectly, and a large 


scrupulously French. 


proportion of society English, so that 
nothing can be pleasanter than to be 
drawn for a brief period into its 
vortex, 

There are picnics to be under- 
taken to charming country-houses 
—among others, to one upon the 
banks of the. Pruth—to which 
we all go in a cortege of light car- 


riages and four, and dash across the ° 


steppe through clouds of dust; but 
our fair companions in their light 
gauzy dresses and gay parasols are 
as indifferent to it as our wild gypsy 
postboys. Here we find a handsome 
chateau, magnificently furnished, 
and commanding an extensive view 
of the plains of Bessarabia; the 
Pruth winds at the base of the steep 
hill, clothed to the water’s edge 
with wood, through which are cut 
romantic paths, doubly delightful 
in this country, where wood is scarce, 
From here we can see with a glass 
the soldiers of the Russian garri- 
son; and if General Kotzebue does 
intend to cross the Pruth, it will 
be at this point that the oper- 
ation is likely to be effected. 
Even then there was a very gepe- 
ral impression that an invasion of 
the province by Russia was immi- 
nent, and ramours were constantly 
flying about of reinforcements of 
troops arriving in Bessarabia. The 
Polish insurrection and the Circas- 
sian war, however, gave full em- 
prmens to the armies of the Czar. 

ow everything is changed—the 
subjugation and deportation of the 
warlike race which is migrating un- 
der such distressing circumstances 
to Turkey, will release from Caa- 
casian service an army of 120,000 
men, who will be available for any 
stroke of policy which may be un- 
dertaken by Russia in this direction; 
while the Polish insurrection is so 
utterly extinguished for the time 
at least, that the state of that coun- 
try need not embarrass any aggres- 
sive movement. That before the 
expiration of this year another army 
of occupation will be quartered, in 
Moldavia, is a very fair subject for 
prophecy; but whether that army 
will be Russian or Austrian is not so 
easy to determine. The Moldavi- 
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ans are rich in their experiences 
of armies of occupation, and it is 
amusing to hear them indulging 
in invidious comparisons between 
them. I found one universal opin- 
ion. First, of course, all armies of 
occupation are hateful and detest- 
able, tyrannise over society, rob 
the poor, and otherwise misconduct 
themselves. If an army of angels 
could occupy the country, they would 
be disliked and complained of; but 
the order in which the three na- 
tions who have been severally repre- 
sented in this military form in the 
Principalities are disliked, is as fol- 
lows: First, the Austrians—officers 
and men both cordially hated, but 
officers especially so. Second, the 
Turks—;referred to the Austrians, 
but very naturally dislikec upon re- 
ligious and social grounds, And, 
thirdly, the Russians — the least 
abused of the three, thanks especi- 
ally to a certain General Kotzebue, 


‘who governed Moldavia with judg- 


ment and honesty. So that the 
crossing of the Pruth by the Russi- 
aus would be preferred ,to the cross- 
ing of the Dniester by the Austri- 
ans. It is rumoured that Austria 
and Russia have come to an arrange- 
ment with reference to these Princi- 
palities, and that Austria is to an- 
nex Moldavia, and Russia Walla- 
chia; but it is impossible to say in 
an atmosphere of intrigue which the 
inner wheel of all is, or who is be- 
traying whom. It used to be sup- 
posed that France and Russia tho- 
roughly understood each other in 
their policy here; but Prince Cou- 
za’s coup d'état has given consider- 
able dissatisfaction to the latter 
Power. However, the slopes of 
Stinka are not the place to talk 
politics, The men couid not if they 
wished, and the women are not in- 
clined to be bored with so dry a 
subject. So we play games and 
dance until far on into tie night, 
and then, with the brightest of full 
moons lighting up our way, gallop 
back again across the steppe to 
Jassy. 
Among otlier social pastimes of 
the gay capital, the races are not to 


be forgotten. The race-course is 
within a mile of the town, situated 
in a valley, altogether the most pic- 
turesque spot in the neighbourhood, 
A motley crowd gathers here to 
see- Russian horses compete with 
English and every variety of cross- 
breeds. In this respect the horses 
and the — who are collected to 
look at them are pretty much on a 
par. Some of the Moldavian ladies 
went on horseback; and as the 
weather was bright, the scene was 
gay in spite of the dust. As usual, 
there were two or three English 
jockeys, and Moldavian and Russian 
jockeys in remarkable half-Cossack- 
looking costumes, who flogged their 
horses without intermission from 
the starting to the winning post, 
and seemed to think the only use 
of the reins was to shake them near 
the horse’s ears. The chief defect 
in the scenery round Jassy is the 
absence of wood and water, other- 
wise the country is prettily broken ; 
and where money has been spent 
upon planting and otherwise beau- 
tifying it, there are some charming 
spots, The most celebrated of these 
is a country-house called Sokola, 
the property of one of the late 
hospodars; but the glory of Jassy 
has departed since the seat of 
government has been moved to 
Bucharest —in other words, since 
the union of the two provinces. 
In order to hear a Moldavian really 
eloquent, this is the subject to 
get him on; it is the only piece of 
politics in which he is thoroughh 
interested, becayse it touches his 
pocket. It also gives him an op- 
portunity for indulging in vitupera- 
tion, which is his strong poiat. It 
is only by abusing the Wallachi 
collectively and individually, that 
he can in any way console himself 
for the injury he feels they have 
done him. In this respect the 
Moldavian is very like the Neapoli- 
tan; and it is not unnatural, con- 
sidering the origin of both, that 
there should be a strong family 
resemblance. To hear him abusi 
Wallachia, is like listening to a 
Neapolitan abusing Piedmont. All 
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the misfortunes of the country are 
traced to the unhappy union which 
has given the sister province the 
opportunity of benefiting at the 
expense of Moldavia. The advanced 
Moldavians who, from “a united- 
nationality” point of view, were in 
favour of the union before they 
tried it, are now either afraid to 
adhere to their old views, or have 
changed their minds. A few sitill 
say the experiment has not been 
fairly. tried, and lay all the blame 
on Prinne Couza, who, by the way, 
being a Moldavian himself, is hated, 
for that reason among others, in 
Wallachia. It is only due to the 
Wallachians to state that they re- 
turn the animosity of the northern 
province with interest. When wo- 
men engage in the discussion and 
come to be personal, the Wallach- 
jans call the Moldavians the de- 
scendants of Jews, and the Molda- 
vians retort upon the others by 
calling them a nation of gypsies. 
It is indeed the fact that some of 
the noblest families in Wallachia 
are descended from this race, of 
which they are more ashamed 
than our own Carews; while the 
Jewish element, not visible in Wal- 
lachia, is most prominently devel- 
oped in Moldavia. It may safely 
be predicted that when Couza dies, 
but possibly before, there will be a 
separation of the provinces. The 
Moldavians are perfectly determin- 
ed that the union shall not ¢on- 
tinue; their real ardent aspiration 
is for a foreign prince to rule over 
them. They hava tried a long 
series of their own boyards, and 
have found one more incompetent 
than the other. According to their 
own admission, they must look 
abroad for the virtues and the 
talents which none of their coun- 
trymen possess, but which they 
fondly hope may be found among 
the scions of some royal honse; 
nor will they believe that the throne 
of Moldavia, such as it is, would be 
a position which an English coun- 
try gentleman, with a tolerable 
rent-roll, would decline, to sa 
nothing of a Prince of the Blood. 
Some years ago the Duc de 
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Morny was actually offered this 
very throne, but even he was not 
to be tempted from the Bourse 
and the Bois de Boulogne. In fact, 
he replied that he would rather 
be a “concierge dans le Rue de 
Bac qu'un roi en  Moldavie,” 
To any young adventurer of an 
ambitious and filibustering turn 
of mind, and possessing a certain 
talent for intrigue, Moldavia opens 
@ most attractive field. The first 
step would be an influential matri- 
monial alliance; as the women are 
generally heiresses, wealth might 
be combined with beauty; then a 
short social career of popularity; 
then the ascendency of the strong 
will and contriving brain over the 
fops and imbeciles around him; 
then a conspiracy; then a popular 
rising, and a divorce of Wallachia, 
followed, if it suited him, by the 
divorce of his own partner, who, 
being entitled by the laws of “her 
Church to three successive husbands 
during her lifetime, would probably 
be delighted at the prospect of a 
change. The only difficult part of 
the programme would be to get the 
Moldavians to take heart of grace, 
and rebel. They are dying to do 
it now, but Couza’s wretched little 
army, though it was held in check 
by 250 Poles, is enough to overawe 
them. Meantime it is a notable 
instance of union not making 
strength; and the probable result 
of all ‘these dissensions among 
themselves will be the annexation 
of both provinces to one or other 
or both of the two great neighbour- 
ing Powers, who are only waiting 
to swallow them up. It will be 
better for the countries themselves 
that this should be their fate. How- 
ever bad may be the government of 
Russia or Austria, however incon- 
venient such an acquisition of ter- 
ritory may be in the ‘European 
equilibrium” point of view, there 
can be no doubt that it is the only 
chance which exists of developing 
the material resources of these fer- 
tile countries, and imparting to 
their institutions some kind of sta- 
bility. At present no speculator 
dares venture on contracting with 
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a government composed of rogues, 
from the Prince on the throne to 
the lowest clerk. The Moldavians 
themselves, moreover, are absolutely 
useless. The whole industry of the 
country is in the hands of other 
races, who develop its resources in 
spite of the native population. If 
the Jewish community, for instance, 
were suddenly to disappear, there 
would be utter collapse. The whole 
financial interests of the country 
are in their hands. In Jassy, as in 
every little country town, the pop- 
ulation is dependent upon Israel- 
ites for its most trivial necessaries ; 
they perform every function for 
society, except those which they 
leave to the gypsies. These latter 


“confine ’ themselves almost exclu- 


sively to four walks in life; they 
are invariably either musicians, 
—— cooks, or blacksmiths, 
ntil within the last eight years, 
they were on a footing of serfdom 
almost identical with that of the 
American negro, but they may now 
become emancipated on payment of 
ten ducats a-head., 

The remaining foreigners, of 
whom there is a great variety 
sprinkled all over the country, do 
whatever these two predominating 
races leave undone; so that, in the 
end, the Moldavians contribute ab- 
solutely nothing towards the com- 
mercial, social, or political, well- 
being of the community, Except- 
ing the peasants, they Me of no 
sort of use; they simply cumber 
the ground, and keep better men 
off it. Such good ground as it is 
too! It follows that there is no 


Moldavian middle class. A Mol- 


davian is either a boyard, an em- 
ployé, or a peasant; never, by any 
chance, anything else. The pea- 
sants have a certain amount of land 
allotted to each, in return for which 
they give a proportion of service to 
the proprietor. In Wallachia they 
may transfer themselves to other 
estates upon giving a year’s notice ; 
but in Moldavia they are fixed to the 
soil. In Wallachia the landlords are 
nearly all absentee; in Moldavia 
they live on their properties, which is 
so far in their favour. Even if the 


Moldavians were capable of govern- 
ing themselves, it would be difficult 
to devise a form of government 
suitable to their institutions. As 
there is no primogeniture, and 
the title of Boyard is not hered- 
itary, the class possesses all the 
drawbacks of an aristocracy with- 
out any of the advantages. It gives 
no stability to society, while it 
furnishes the frivolous, element. 
There is no sympathy between the 
proprietor and his peasant, and no 
middle-class connecting-link. The 
consequence is, that Prince Couza 
has been able to perpetrate a coup 
@ état, and take a popular vote with 
perfect safety, the secret of his tac- 
tics having been to enlist the pea- 
santry against the proprietors, by 
allowing them to hold their lands at 
a money instead of a service tenure. 
It will be more convenient, how- 
ever, to consider the policy of Prince 
Couza in connection with Walla- 
chia, though the effects of the cen- 
tralisation of the government meet 
one at every turn in Moldavia. The 
change incidental to passing from 
being an independent country into 
a province must always be disagree- 
able; but still the evils might have 
been mitigated, had Prince Couza, 
by any one act of administration, 
shown any consideration for his own 
province—had he, for instance, 
encouraged the extension of the 
Lemberg and Czernowitz Railroad, 
or even promoted the construction 
of good carriage-roads in the pro- 
vince. At present there are scarcely 
fifty miles of metalled road in all 
Moldavia, and they existed before 
the union. In fact, the result of 
this measure, from which so much 
was rege on has been simply 
that the plunder which two rulers 
formerly divided between them is 
now appropriated by one man, whose 
power of mischief is on twice the 
scale it used to be. There is no 
end to the capabilities of Moldavi 

if capital and enterprise, supporte 

by good government, were only 
forthcoming. The mineral resources 
of the Carpathians are totally un- 
developed, but that they exist on 
a very large scale is not in doubt. 
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The soil is prolific and fertile, and 
capable of producing corn, in pro- 
portion to its area, beyond any 
other in Europe. The nature of 
the country lends itself expressly 
to the construction of railroads : 
there are no engineering difficulties, 
labour is abundant; and as forming 
a highway for the corn produce of 
Galicia, and an immense _back- 
country to the Black Sea, there can 
be no doubt whatever that it would 
pay. At a very little expense the 
two large rivers which flow through 
Moldavia to the Danube might be 
made navigable; and there is no 
reason why steamers should not 
bring Moldavian produce down the 
Sereth and the Pruth from the in- 
nermost recesses of the country. 
How easy, by a very small expendi- 
ture of tact and honesty, to com- 
pensate to the Moldavians for all 
they have lost by the union! One 
would imagine that no more agree- 
able or grateful task could be found, 
than to have the power of producing 
such vast and certain results. Not 
only would it consolidate the throne 
of the ruler, but it would give him a 
personal satisfaction which he will 
never derive from the consciousness 
that he is stealing the public funds; 
and yet the nature of the chief 
ruler is so degraded, that he can 
derive no higher gratification from 
the exercise of that power which 
he has proved absolute, than when 
using it for purposes of pillage. 

Jt must be admitted that he has 
bad material to work with; his own 
ministers and employés being as 
unscrupulous and dishonest as him- 
self, he would have to import virtue 
from foreign countries to enable 
him to carry out his plans, if he 
had any, for the welfare of the 
country. It is probable that the 
— immorality existing in these 

rincipalities is to be traced to a 
great extent to the peculiar social 
conditions which exist in them. By 
the rule of the national Greek 
Church, divorces may be obtained 
three times during a lifetime, both 
parties consenting; and in the event 
of one of the marriages haviug been 
contracted between people within 
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the forbidden degrees of consan- 
guinity, a fourth is permitted— 
something on the principle of star- 
ring a life at pool in billiards. In the 
whole society of Jassy there was only 
one woman who had not been divore- 
ed, but she had only been married a 
few weeks. It naturally follows in 
a limited society that the divorced 
couples are perpetually meeting 
each other; and as they do not, in 


‘the first instance, part on the ground 


of incompatibility: of temper or any 
domestic difference, but generally 
simply from love of change—or, in 
other words, change of love—they 
remain perfectly good friends after- 
wards; and a woman introduces you 
first to her present husband as mon 
mari, and then to her late husband * 
as mon ex-mari; so that it is 
quite possible to find yourself dane- 
ing in a set of lancers with seven 
people, every one of whom has been 
married at some time in his or her 
life with each of the others. In 
this respect the system seemed pro- 
ductive of sociability and good-fel- 
lowship rather than otherwise; and 
a great deal of the pleasure of 
society in these parts arises from 
the intimate footing upon which 
the members are with each other; 
for it is evident that, if all the papas 
and mammas have been husbands 
and wives, all the children are, 
more or less, brothers and _ sisters. 
There are certain inconveniences 
attending* this great confusion of 
relationships; but one advantage to 
the stranger is, that he finds him- 
self in a large family instead of in 
a stiff society, where some time 
must. elapse before he feels himself 
at home. 

The Moldavians themselves are 
accustomed to defend the system on 
the score of morality. They maintain 
that the great facilities which exist 
for divorces lessen the temptations 
to infidelity; but this is a theory 
which can scarcely be said to be 
borne out by the results. Where 
the marriage tie is so easily dis- 
solved, even while it exists it 
is apt to lose much of its sacred 
character; and however much may 
theoretically be urged in favour of 
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loosening the bonds of matrimony, 
the experiment, as tried in the 
Principalities, is not encouraging. 


_ It is needless to point out the un- 


happiness to which such a state of 
things may often give rise—where, 
for instance, the marriage has lasted 
for an unusually long period, and 
one of the parties is opposed to its 
dissolution, but is forced into con- 
senting to it by the other—or where 
the children are separated from the 
parent most attached to them. It 
is true that, the society being small, 
they can nearly always meet; but 
that does not compensate for the 
rupture of the home ties, The fact 
is, that home ties, as we under- 
stand them, necessarily cannot ex- 
ist, and that it would not do fora 
young person in these countries to 
be troubled with too much depth of 
feeling. There is a good deal of 
passion and of caprice; but where 
the men cannot claim the respect of 
the women, it is evident that the 
only kind of affection worth any- 
thing—that which is based upon 
esteem—is unknown. Both men 
and women, consequently, very eas- 
ily get over their love-affairs, and 
domestic troubles do not exist, be- 
cause there is nothing domestic in 
the country—not even annoyance. 
Everything is canvassed in the small 
society, and the chief topics of con- 
versation are the changes and chan- 
ces of that matrimonial life which 
is so singularly composed. The 
family is society at large. Every- 
body’s private affairs are common 
property, and the most delicate 
questions of existence are referred 
by both parties to the world. There 
is a charming confidence existing 
between society and the individuals 
who compose it, and who confide 
in it, enlist its sympathies, and, in 
cases of differences, endeavour to 
gain its suffrages. Thus, before a 
divorce takes place, the pros and 

form the principal topic of con- 
versation at every evening reunion. 
The husband has his friends, the 
wife hers; for although it is not 
necessary to quarrel before this de- 
scription of separation, still the pro- 
position has to come first from one; 
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and if there is an objection on the 
part of the other, society considers 
the question; nor are there any 
domestic details too minute for dis- 
cussion en plein comité. Where 
art and literaturé are ignored, 
where newspapers are unread, and 
the only subject of discussion is 
local politics, which is soon ex- 
hausted, if it were not for the ever- 
recurring incidents which society 
furnishes by the very nature of its 
composition, it would be indeed 
dull; but there is a freshness and 
a piquancy about these topics which 
never lose their flavour. The old 
ladies, running through the circum- 
stances attendant upon all their 
own divorces, bring the benefit of 
the accumulated experiences of 
four marriages to bear for the bene- 
fit of the young friend who is mak- 
ing, under their advice and instruc- 
tion, her second matrimonial ven- 
ture. Toastranger it seemed odd 
to sit and discuss with the indivi- 
dual most interested, whether she 
ought to change her husband now 
or put off that function, and to 
hear advice given after dinner open- 
ly upon the subject; then, perhaps, 
to see the couple in the same room, 
though if things had come to this 
stage, they were each devoted in a 
different direction, generally with 
the view of preparing something 
beforehand; for it is considered the 
height of absurdity and imprudence 
to allow a divorce to come upon 
you suddenly, and to find yourself 
stranded without either a husband 
in esse or in posse, 

In giving this description of so- 
ciety as it exists in these countries, 
Ido not mean to pass any unkind 
criticism upon it. Unless one is 
prepared for it, there is something 
rather startling when one remem- 
bers that one is still in Europe; 
but every country has its peculiar 
conventional standard, and ours is 
not perhaps so perfect that we can 
afford to carp too much at our 
neighbour’s. Their religion sanc- 
tions the principle, or, as we should 
call it, the want of principle, upon 
which society exists, and their con- 
sciences do not reproach them; but 
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it does seem that the more it is 
examined the less can be said in its 
favour. Whatever be the cause, there 
can be no doubt that, as a race, the 
Moldo-Wallachians do not occupy a 
high position in European estima- 
tion, and one cannot help thinking 
that their religious and social views 
have something to do with it. It 
has been so much the habit of:tra- 
vellers to accept their hospitalit 

and then to abuse them, that it is 
with hesitation one ventures to give 
impressions more or less unfavour- 
able to the general existing state of 
things; but their amiable qualities 
cannot blind one to what appears to 
us evils in their society; nor can 
their warm hospitality and lavish 
generosity prevent one from stating 
Opinions elsewhere, which it was 
useless to attempt to dissemble 
even while in their society. It is 
the earnest desire to see a new era 
dawn upon the country that leads 
one to condemn the old; nor do 
the inhabitants express themselves 
satisfied with their political or so- 
cial condition, nor with the position 


urope. 


they occupy in the eyes of 
The peculiar relations in which the 
sexes stand towards each other ren- 
der chivalry on the part of the men 


an impossibility. The sentiment 
is totally unknown among them, 
and there is, consequently, no basis 
for that sense of honour which 
should pervade every other relation 
in life. No man who does not 
know what is due to a woman can 
form the faintest conception of what 
is due to another man; for it is so 
much easier to fulfil the generous and 
noble instincts of oue’s nature in 
the former than in the latter case, 
that we may take it for granted 
that those who fail in the simplest 
will fail in the most difficult duties 
of life. 

The most melancholy considera- 
tion growing out of this state of 
things is that connected with the 
rising generation. How is it pos- 
sible for children troubled with 
doubt fiom infancy as to who are 
their nearest relations, trained in an 
atmosphere of deceit, and brought 
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up amid discussions derogatory to 
their parents in particular, and to 
the sexes in general, to acquire a 
sense of honour? If possible, the 
standard will get lower and lower ~ 
with each new generation, and the 
only way to raise it would be b 

sending the children to be educated 
in countries where virtue, public 
and private, is considered essential 
to the respect of the community, and 
where vices are visited with its con- 
demnation. Such a thing as being 
expelled from society is unknown 
in the Principalities, simply because 
it would be impossible for a man 
to commit any crime bad enough 
for such a fate. There is no reason 
why all this should not be changed. 
The moral capabilities of the race 
may be as high as those of any 
other, if they only had the chance 
of developing them; but they la- 
bour under the disadvantage of 
being, in this remote corner of 
Europe, the perpetual subject of 
intrigue to the great powers who 
protect them, and who have from 
the first set an example of poli- 
tical immorality in every trans- 
action connected with the destiny 
of these provinces. Whether they 
have contaminated the Powers, 
or the Powers have contaminated 
them, is difficult to determine; but 
the atmosphere seems charged with 
intrigue — social, political, national, 
and diplomatic. Before these coun- 
tries can be regenerated, they must 
get rid of a protectorate which de- 
moralises them, of a Prince who 
plunders them, and of a religion 
which degrades them. Whether 
they would be in a better plight 
separated from each other, ruled 
over by princes of foreign extrac- 
tion, and unprotected by any one, 
which is their ambition; or incor- 
— into the two neighbouring 

owers, which is their dread, it is 
difficult to determine. So far as 
they are themselves concerned, no 
change could be for the worse; and 
so far as the peace and tranquillity 
of Europe are concerned, almost 
any change would be for the 
better. 
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PART X, 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—TONY ASKS COUNSEL. 


Ir was just as Bella said; Alice 
had sent off that poor boy “twice 
as much in love as ever.” Poor fel- 
low! what a strange conflict was 
that that raged within him !—all 
that can make life glorious, give 
ecstasy to the present and hope to 
the future, mingled with every- 
thing that can throw a gloom over 
existence, and make it a burden and 
a task. Must it be ever thus ?— 
must the most exquisite moments 
of our life, when we have youth 
and hope and health and energy, 
be dashed with fears that make 
us forget all the blessings of our 
lot and deem ourselves the most 
wretched of created beings? 

In this feverish alternation he 
travelled along homeward — now 
thinking of the great things he 
could do and dare to win her love, 
now forth-shadowing the time when 
all hope should be extinguished, 
and he should walk the world alone 
and forsaken. He went over -in 
memory—who has not done so at 
one time or other?—all she had 
said to him-at their last meeting, 
asking what ground there might be 
for hope in this, what reason for 
belief in that. With what intense 
avidity do we seek for the sands of 
gold in this crushed and crumbled 
rock! how eagerly do we peer to 
catch one glittering grain that shall 
whisper to us of wealth hereafter! 

Surely, thought he, Alice is too 


good and too true-hearted to give. 


me even this much of hope if she 
meant me to despair. Why should 
she offer to write to me if she in- 
tended that I was to forget her? 
“I wonder,” muttered he, in his 
dark spirit of doubt—“I wonder if 
this be simply the woman's way of 
treating a love she deems beneath 
her?” He had read in some book 
or other that it is no uncommon 


thing for those women whose grace 
and beauty win homage and devo- 
tion thus to sport with the affec- 
tions of their worshippers, and that 
in this exercise of a cruel power 
they find an exquisite delight. But 
Alice was too proud and too high- 
hearted for such an ignoble pastime. 
But then he had read too that 
women sometimes fancy that, by 
encouraging a devotion they never 
mean to reward, they tend to 
elevate men’s thoughts, ennobling 
their ambitions, and _ inspiring 
them with purer, holier hopes, 
What if she should mean this, and 
no more than this? Would not her 
very hatred be more bearable than 
such pity? For a while this cruel 
thought unmanned him, and he 
sat there like one stunned and 
powerless, 

For some time the road had led 
between the low furze-clad hills of 
the country, but now they had 
gained the summit of a ridge, and 
there lay beneath them that wild 
coast-line, broken with crag and 
romontory towards the sea, and in- 
land swelling and falling in eve 
fanciful undulation, yellow’ wi 
the furze and the wild broom, but 
grander for its wide expanse than 
many, a scene of stronger features. 
How dear to his heart it was! How 
inexpressibly dear the spot that 
was interwoven with every incident 
of his life and every spring of his 
hope! There the green lanes he 
used to saunter with Alice—there 
the breezy downs over which os 
cantered—yonder the little cree 
where they had once sheltered from 
a storm; he could see the rock on 
which he. Mt a fire in boyish imita- 
tion of a shipwrecked crew! It 
was of Alice that every crag and 
cliff, every bay and inlet, spoke. 

“And is all that happiness gone 
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for ever?” cried he, as he stood 
gazing at the scene. “I wonder,” 
thought he, “could Skeffy read her 
thoughts and tell me how she feels 
towards me? I wonder will he 
ever talk to her of me, and what 
will they say?” His cheek grew 
hot and red, and he muttered to 
himself, “ Who knows but it may be 
in pity ?” and with the bitterness of 
the thought the tears started to his 
eyes and coursed down his cheeks. 

That same book—how it rankled, 
like a barbed arrow, in his side !— 
that same book said that men are 
always wrong in their readings of 
woman—that they cannot under- 
stand the finer, nicer, more subtle 
springs of her action; and in their 
coarser appreciation they constant- 
ly destroy the interest they would 
give worlds to create. It was as 
this thought flashed across his 
memory the car-driver exclaimed 
aloud, “Ah, Master Tony, did ever 
you see as good a pony as yon? 
he’s carried the minister these 
eighteen years, and look at him, 
how he jogs along to-day!” 

He pointed to a little path in 
the valley where old Doctor Stewart 
ambled along on his aged palfrey, 
the long mane and flowing tail of 
the beast marking him out though 
nigh half a mile away. 

“Why didn’t I think of that be- 
fore?” thought Tony. “ Dolly Stew- 
art is the very one to help me. She 
has not been bred and brought up 
like Alice, but she has plenty of 
keen woman’s wit, and she has all 

_@ sister’s love for me besides. I'll 
just go and tell her how we parted, 
and I'll ask her frankly what she 
says to it.” 

Cheered by this bright idea, he 
pursued his way in better spirits, 
and soon reached the little path 
which wound off from the high- 
road through the fields to the burn- 
side. Not a spot there unassociat- 
ed with memories, but they were 
the memories of early boyhood. 
The clump of white thorns they 
used to call the Forest, and where 
they went to hunt wild beasts; the 
little stream they fancied a great 
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and rapid river, swarming with alli- 
gators; the grassy slope, where 
they had their house, and the tiny 
garden whose flowers, stuck down 
at daybreak, were withered before 
noon !—too faithful emblems of the 
joys they illustrated ! 

“Surely,” thought he, “no boy 
had ever such a rare playfellow as 
Dolly ; so ready to take her share 
in all the rough vicissitudes of a 
boy’s pleasures, and yet to bring to 
them a sort of storied interest and 
captivation which no mere _ boy 
could ever have contfibuted. What 
a little romance the whole was— 
just because she knew how to im- 
part the charm of a story to all 
they did and all they planned !” 

It was thus thiaking that he en- 
tered the cottage. So still was 
everything that he could hear the 
scratching noise of a pen as a ra- 
pid writer's hand moved over the 
paper. He peeped cautiously in and 
saw Dolly seated, writing busily 
at a table all strewn over with 
manuscript: an open book, support- 
ed by other books, lay before her, 
at which from time to time she 
glanced. 

Before Tony had advanced a step 
she turned round and saw _ him. 
“Was it not strange, Tony?” said 
she, and she flushed as she spoke, 
“T felt that you were there before 
I saw you; just like long ago, when 
I always knew wheré you were 
hid.” 

“T was just thinking of that same 
long ago, Dolly,” said he, taking a 
chair beside her, “as I came up 
through the fields. There every- 
thing is the same as it used to 
when we went to seek our fortune 
across the sandy desert, near the 
Black Lake.” 

“No,” said she, correcting; “the 
Black Lake was at the foot of 
Giant’s Rock, beyond the rye field.” 

“So it was, Dolly; you are right.” 

“Ah, Master Tony, I suspect I 
have a better memory of those days 
than you have. To be sure, I have 
not had as many things happening 
in the meanwhile to trouble these 
memories,” 
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There was a tone of sadness in 
her voice, very slight, very faint 
indeed, but still enough to tinge 
these few words with melancholy. 

“And what is all this writing 
about?” said he, moving his hands 
through the papers. “Are you 
composing a book, Dolly ?” 

“No,” said she, timidly; “I am 
only translating a little German 
story. WhenI was up in London, 
I was lucky enough to obtain the 
insertion of a little fairy tale in a 
small periodical meant for children, 
and the editor encouraged me to 
try and render one of Andersen’s 
stories; but I am a very sorry 
German, and, I fear me, a still sor- 
rier prose writer; and so, Tony, the 
work goes on as slowly as that 
bridge of ours used longago. Do you 
remember when it was made, we 
never had the courage to pass over 
it! Mayhap it will be the same 
with my poor story, and, when 
finished, remain unread.” 

. “But why do you encounter such 
apiece of labour?” said he. “This 
must have tal.en a week or more!” 

“A month vesterday, my good 
Tony: and very proud I am, too, 
that I did it in a month.” 

“And for what, in heaven's 
name ?” 

“For three bright sovereigns, 
Master Tony !” said she, blushing. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” said 
he, in deep shame and confusion. 
“T meant only, why did you engage 
on such a hard task.” 

“I know you didn’t mean it, 
Tony; but I was so proud of my 
success as an author, it would out. 
Yes,” said she, with a feigned air of 
importance, “I have just disposed 
of my copyright; and you know, 
Tony, Milton did not get a great deal 
more for ‘ Paradise Lost.’ You see,” 
added she seriously, “what with 
poor papa’s age and his loneliness, 
and my own not over-great strength, 
I don’t think I shall try (at least 
not soon) to be a governess again; 
and it behoves me to be as little as 
I can of a burden to him; and af- 
ter thinking of various things, I 
have settled upon this as the best.” 


“What a good girl you are!” 
said he, and he fixed his eyes full 
upon her; nor did he know how 
admiringly till he saw that her face, 
her forehead, and even her neck, 
were crimson with ‘shame and con- 
fusion. 

“There is no such great goodness 
in doing what is simply one’s duty,” 
said she, gravely. 

“T don’t know that, Dolly.” 

“Come, come, Tony, you never 
fancied yourself a hero, just because 
you are willing to earn your bread, 
and ready to do so by some sacrifice 
of your tastes and habits.” 

The allusion recalled Tony to him- 
self and his own cares, and after a 
few seconds of deep thought he 
said, “I am going to make the ven- 
ture now, Dolly. I am called away 
to London by telegraph, and am to 
leave to-morrow morning.” 

“And are you fully prepared, 
Tony, for the examination ?” 

“ Luckily for me, they do not re- 
quire it. Some accidental want of 
people has made them call in all 
the available fellows at a moment’s 
warning, and in this way I may 
chance to slip into the service un- 
challenged.” 

“Nay, but Tony,” said she, re- 
proach , “you surely could face 
the examination ?” 

“T could face it just as I could 
face being shot at, of course, but 
with the same certainty of being 
bowled over. Don’t you know, 
Dolly, that I never knew my gram- 
mar long ago till you had dinned it 
into my head; and as you never 
come to my assistance now, I know 
well what my fate would be.” 

“My dear Tony,” said she, “do 
get rid once for all of the habit of un- 
derrating your own abilities: as my 
dear father says, people very easily 
make self-depreciation a plea of 
indolence. There, don’t look so 
dreary ; I’m not foing to moralise in 
the few last minutes we are to kave 
together. Talk to me about your- 
self.” 

“Tt was for that I came, Dolly,” 
said he, rising and taking a turn or 
two up and down the room; for in 
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truth he was sorely puzzled how to 
approach the theme that engaged 
him. “I want your aid; I want 
your woman’s wit to help me in a 
difficulty. Here’s what it is, Dolly,” 
and he sat down again at her side, 
and took her hand in his own. 
“Tell me, Dolly,” said he, suddenly, 
“ig it true, as I have read some- 
where, that a woman, after having 
made a man in love with her, will 
boast that she is not in the least 
bound to requite his affection if she 
satisfies herself that she has elevated 
him in his ambition, given a higher 
spring to his hope, made him, in 
fact, something better and nobler 
than his own uninspired nature 
had ever taught him to be? I’m 
not sure that I have said what I 
meant. to. say; but you'll be able 
to guess what I intend.” 

“You mean, perhaps, will a 
woman accept a man’s love as a 
means of serving him without any 
intention of returning it ?” 

Perhaps he did not like the fa- 
shion in which she put his question, 
for he did not answer, save by a nod. 

“T say yes; sucha thing is pos- 
sible, and might happen readily 
enough if great difference of station 
separated tiem.” 

“Do you mean, if one was rich 
and the otlier poor ?” 

_ “Not exactly; because inequali- 
ties of fortune may exist between 
persons of equal condition.” 

“Tn which case,” said he, hur- 
riedly, “you would not call their 
stations unequal, would you ?” 

“That would depend on how far 
wealth contributed to the habits 
of the wealthier. Some people are 
so accustomed to affluence, it is so 
much the accompaniment of their 
daily lives, that the world has for 
them but one aspect.” 

‘“Like our neighbours here, the 
Lyles, for instance ?” said he. 

Dolly gave a slight start, like a 
sudden pang of pain, and grew 
deadly pale. She drew away her 
hand at the same time, and passed 
it across her brow. 

“Does your head ache, dear 
Dolly ?” asked he, compassionately. 
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“Slightly: it is seldom quite 
free of pain. You have chosen a 
poor guide, Tony, when there is a 
question of the habits of fine folk, 
None know so little of their ways as 
Ido. But surely you do not need 
guidance, Surely you ‘are well 
capable of understanding them in 
all their moods.” 

With all her attempts to appear 
calm and composed, her lip shook 
and her cheeks trembled as she 
spoke; and Tony, more struck by 
her looks than her words, passed 
his arm around her, and said, in a 
kind and affectionate voice, “I see 
you are not well, my own dear 
Dolly; and that I ought not to 
come here troubling you about my 
own selfish cares; but I can never 
help feeling that its a sister I 
speak to,” 

“Yes, a sister,” said she, in a 
faint whisper—“ a sister !” 

“And that your brother Tony 
has the right to come to you for 
counsel and help.” 

“So he has,” said she, gulping 
down something like a sob; “but 
these days, when my head is weary 
and tired, and when—as_ to-day, 
Tony—I am good for nothing—— 
Tell me,” said she, hastily, “how 
does your mother bear your going 
away? Will she let me come and sit 
with her often? I hope she will.” 

“That she will, and be so happy 
to have you, too; and only think 
Dolly, Alice Lyle—Mrs. Trafford, 1 
mean—has offered to come and keep 
her company sometimes. I hope 
mre meet her there: how you'd 
ike her, Dolly !” 

Dolly turned away her head, 
and the tears, against which she had 
struggled so long, now burst forth, 
and slowly fell along her cheek. 

“You must not fancy, Dolly, that 
because Alice is rich and great 
you will like her less. Heaven 
knows, if humble fortune could se- 
parate us, ours might have done so.” 

“My head is splitting, Tony, 
dear. It is one of those sudden 
attacks of pain. Don’t be angry 
if I say Good-bye; there’s nothing 
for it but a dark room, and quiet,” 
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“My poor dear Dolly,” said he, 
pressing her to him, and kissing her 
twice on the cheek. 

“No, no!” cried she, hysterically, 
as though to something she was 
answering; and then, dashing away, 
she rushed from the room, and Tony 
could hear her door shut and locked 
as she passed in, 

“How changed from what she 
used to be!” mattered he, as he 
went his way; “I scarcely can be- 
lieve she is the same! And, after 
all, what light has she thrown on 
the difficulty I pat before her? Or 


was it that I did not place the 
matter as clearly as I might? Was 
I too guarded, or was I too vague? 
Well, well. I remember the time 
when, no matter how stupid J was, 
she would svon have found out 
my meaning! What a dreary 
thing that life of a governess must 
be, when it could reduce one so 
quick of apprehension and so ready- 
witted as she was to such a state 
as this! Oh, is she not changed!” 
And this was the burden of his 
musings as he wended bis way to- 
wards home. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—SIR ARTHUR ON LIFE AND THE WORLD IN GENERAL, 


“Here it is at Jast, mother,” 
said Tony, holding up the “de- 
spatch,” as he entered the cottage. 

“The order for the examination, 
Tony!” said she, as she turned 

le. 

“No, but the order to do with- 
out it, mother dear!—the order 
for Anthony Batler to report him- 
self for service, without any other 
test than his readiness to go 
wherever they want to send him. 
It seems that there’s 8 row some- 
where—or several rows—just now. 
Heaven bless the fellows that got 
them up, for it gives them no time 
at the office to go into any imper- 
tinent inquiries as to one’s French, 
or decimal fractions, or the other 
qualifications deemed essential to 
carrying a letter-bag, and so they’ve 
sent for me to go off to Japan.” 

“To Japan, Tony—to Japan?” 

“TJ don’t mean positively to 
Japan, for Skeffy says it might be 
Taganrog, or Timbuctoo, or Tam- 
boff, or some other half-known 
place. But no matter, mother; it’s 
so much a mile, and something be- 
sides per day; and the short and 
long of it is, Iam to show myself 
on Tuesday, the 9th, at Downing 
Street, there to be dealt with as the 
law may direct.” 

“Tt’s a hasty summons, my poor 
Tony——” : 

“It might be worse, mother. 
What would we say to it if it 


were, ‘Come up and be examined’? 
I think I’m a good-tempered fel- 
low; but I declare to you frankly, 
if one of those ‘Dons’ were to put 
a question to me that I couldn’t 
answer—and I'm afraid it would 
not be easy to put any other—l’d 
find it very hard not to knock him 
down! I mean, of course, mother,. 
if he did it offensively, with a 
chuckle over my _ ignorance, or 
something that seemed to say, 
‘There’s a blockhead, if ever there 
was onel’ I know I couldn't help 
it!” 

“Oh, Tony, Tony!” said she, 
deprecatingly. 

“Yes, it’s all very well to say 
Tony, Tony; but here’s how it is. 
It would be ‘all up’ with me. It 
would be by that time decided 
that I was good for nothing, and 
to be tarned back. The moment 
would be a triumphant one for the 
fellow that ‘plucked’ me—it al- 
ways is, I'm told—but I'll be shot 
if it should be all triumph to him!” 

“T won't believe this of you, 
Tony,” said she, gravely. “It’s 
not like your father, sir!” 

“Then I’d not do it, mother—at 
least if I could help it,” said he, 
“growing very red. “I say, mother, 
is it too late to go up to the Abbey 
and bid Sir Arthur good-bye? Alice 
a me to do it, and I promised 

y 

“Well, Tony, I don’t know how 
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you feel about these things now, 
but there was a time that you 
never thought much what hour of 
the day or night it was when you 
went there.” 

“Tt used to be so!” said he, 
thoughtfully ; and then added, “ but 
I'll go, at all events, mother; but 
Til not be long away, for I must 
have a talk with you before bed- 
time.” 

“T have a note written to Sir 
Arthur here; will you just give it 
to him, Tony, or leave it for him 
when you're coming away, for it 
wants no answer ?” 

“ All right, mother; don’t take 
tea till 1 come back, and I'll do my 
best to come svon,” 

It was a well-worn path that led 
from the cottage to Lyle Abbey. 
There was not an hour of day or 
night Tony had not travelled it; 
and as he went now, thoughts of 
all these long-agos would crowd on 
his memory, making him ask him- 
self, Was there ever any one had 
so much happiness as I had in those 
days? Is it possible that my life 
to come will ever replace to me such 
enjoyment as that? 

He was not a very imaginative 
youth, but he had that amount of the 
quality that suffices for small castle- 
buildings; and he went on, as he 
walked, picturing to himself what 
would be the boon he would ask 
from Fortune if some benevolent 
fairy were to start out from the 
tall ferns and grant him his wish. 
Would it be to be rich and titled 
and great, so that he might propose 
to make Alice his wife without any 
semblance of inordinate pretension ? 
or would it not be to remain as he 
was, poor and humble in condition, 
and that Alice should be in a rank 
like his own, living in a cottage like 
Dolly Stewart, with little household 
cares to look atter? 

lt was a strange labyrinth these 
thoughts led him into, and he soon 
lost bis way completely, unable to 
satisfy himself whether Alice might 
not lose in tascination when no long- 
er surrounded by all the splendid 
appliances of that high station she 
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adorned, or whether her native 
gracefulness would not be far more 
attractive when her life became 
ennobled by duties, A continual 
comparison of Alice and Dolly 
would rise to his mind; nothing 
could be less alike, and yet there 
they were, in incessant . juxtaposi- 
tion; and while he pictured Alice in 
the humble manse of the minister, 
beautiful as he had ever seen her, 
he wondered whether she would be 
able to subdue her proud spirit to 
such lowly ways, and make of that 
thatched cabin the happy home 
that Dolly had made it. His ex- 
periences of life were not very large, 
but one lesson they had certainly 
taught him—it was to recognise in _ 
persons of condition, when well 
brought up, a great spirit of accom- 
modation. In the varied company 
of Sir Arthur’s house he had con- 
stantly found that no one submitted 
with a better grace to accidental 
hardships than he whose station 
had asually elevated him above 
the risks of their occurrence, and 
that in the chance roughings of a 
sportsman life it was the born 
gentieman—Sybarite it might be 
at times—whose temper best sus- 
tained him in all difficulties, and 
whose gallant spirit bore him most 
triumphantly over the crosses and 
cares that beset him. It might not 
be a very logical induction that led 
him to apply this reasoning to 
Alice, but he did so, and in so 
doing he felt very little how the 
time went over, till he found him- 
self on the terrace at Lyle Abbey. 

Led on by old habit, he passed 
in without ringing the bell, and 
was already on his way to the draw- 
ing-room when he met Hailes the 
butler. 

In the midst of a shower of re- 
joicings at seeing him again—for 
he was a great favourite with the 
household — Hailes hastened to 
show him into the diving-room, 
where, dinner over, Sir Arthur sat 
in an easy-chair at the fire, alone, 
and sound asleep. Roused by the 
noise of the opening door, Sir 
Arthur started and looked up; nor 
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was he indeed very full awake 
while Tony blandered out his ex- 
cuses for disturbing him. 

“My dear Tony, not a word of 
this. It is a real pleasure to see 
you. I was taking a nap, just be- 
cause I had nothing better to do. 
We are all alone here now, and the 
place feels strange enough in the 
solitude. Mark gone—the girls 
away—and no one left bat Lady 
Lyle and myself. There’s your old 
friend; that’s some of the °82'cla- 
ret; fill your glass, and tell me that 
you are come to pass some days 
with us.” 

“T wish I was, sir; but I lave 
come to say good-bye. I’m off to- 
morrow for London.” 

“For London! What! 
freak, Tony ?” 

“Scarcely a freak, sir,” said he 
smiling. “They've telegraphed to 


another 


me to come up and report. myself 
for service at the Foreign Office.” 

“As a Minister, eh?” 

“No, sir; a Messenger.” 

“An excellent thing, too; a capi- 
tal thing. A man must begin some- 


where, you know. Every one is 
not as lucky as I was, to start with 
cloxe on twelve hundred a-year. I 
wasn’t twenty when I landed at 
Calcutta, Tony—a mere boy!” 
Here the baronet filled his glass, and 
drank it off with a solemnity that 
seemed as if it were a silent toast 
to his own hkalth, for in his own 
estimation he merited that honour, 
very few men having done more 
for themselves than he had; not 
that he had not been over-grateful, 
however, to the fortane of his early 
days in this boastful acknowledg- 
ment, since it was in the humble 
capacity of an admiral’s secretary— 
they culled them clerks in those 
days—he had first foand himself in 
the Indian Ocean, a mere accident 
leading to his appointment on shore 
and all his subsequent good fortune. 
“Yes, Tony,” continued he, “I 
started at what one calls a high 
rung of the ladder. It was then 
I first saw your father; he was 
about the sane age you are now. 
He was on Lord Dollington’s staff. 
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Dear me, dear me! it seems like 
yesterday ;” and he closed his eyes, 
and seemed lost in reverie; but if 
he really felt it like yesterday, he 
would have remembered how inso- 
iently the superb  aide-de-camp 
treated the meek civilian of the 
period, and how immeasurably 
above Mr. Lyle of those days stood 
the haughty Captain Butler of the 
Governor-General’s staff. 

“The soldiers used to fancy they 
had the best of it, Tony; but, I take 
it, we civilians won the race at last;” 
and his eyes ranged over the vast 
room, with the walls covered by 
pictures, and the sideboard loaded 
with massive plate, while the array 
of decanters on the small spider- 
table beside him suggested largely 
of good living. 

“A very old friend of mine, Jos, 
Hughes—he was salt assessor at 
Bussorabad—once remarked to me, 
‘Lyle,’ said he, ‘a man must make 
his choice in life, whether he pre- 
fers a brilliant start or a good finish, 
for he cannot have both.’ Take 
your pleasure when young, and you 
must consent to work when old; 
but if you set out vigorously, deter- 
mined to labour bard in early life, 
when you come to my age, Tony, 
you may beable to enjoy your rest” — 
and ‘here he waved his hand round, 
as though to show the room in 
which they sat—“ to enjoy your rest, 
not without dignity.” 

Tony was an attentive listener, 
and Sir Arthur was flattered, and 
went on. “I am sincerely glad to 
have the opportunity of these few 
moments with you. I am an old 
pilot, so to say, on the sea you are 
about to venture upon; and really, 
the great difficulty . young fellows 
have in life is, that the men who 
know the whole thing from end to 
end will not be honest in giving 
their experiences. There is a cer- 
tain ‘snobbery—I have no other 
word for it—that prevents their 
confessing to small beginnings. 
They don’t like telling how humble 
they were at the start; and what is 
the consequence? The value of the 
whole lesson is lost! Now, I have 
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no such scruples, Tony. Good 
family connections and relatives of 
influence I had; I cannot deny it. 
I suppose there are scores of men 
would have coolly sat down and 
said to their right honourable cou- 
sin or their noble uncle, ‘ Help me 
to this—get me that;’ but such 
was not my mode of procedure, 
No, sir; I resolved to be my own 
patron, and I went to India.” 

When Sir Arthur said this, he 
looked as though his words were: 
“T volunteered to lead the assault. 
It was I that was first up the 
breach. But, after all, Tony, I can’t 
get the boys to believe this.” Now 
these boys were his three sons, two 
of them middle-aged, white-headed, 
liverless men in Upper India, and 
the third that gay dragoon with 
whom we have had some slight 
acquaintance. 

“T have always said to the boys, 
‘Don’t lie down on your high re- 
lations.” Had he added that they 
would have found them a most un- 
comfortable bed, he would not have 
been beyond the trath, “Do as I 
did, and see how gladly, ay, and 
how proudly, they will recognise 
you. I say the same to yon, Tony. 
You have, I am told, some family 
connections that might be turned to 
account ?” 

“None, sir; not one,” broke in 
Tony, boldly. 

“Well, there is that Sir Omerod 
Butler. I don’t suspect he is a 
man of much actual influence. He 
is, I take it, a bygone.” 

*T know nothing of him; nor 
do I want to know anything of 
him,” said Tony, pushing his glass 
from him, and looking as though 
the conversation were one he would 
gladly change for any other topic; 
but it was not so easy to tear Sir 
Arthur from such a theme, and he 
went on. 

“Tt would not do for you, per- 
haps, to make any advances towards 

bh 


“T should like to see myself!” 
said Tony, half choking with angry 
impatience. 

_ “I repeat, it would not do for 
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you to take this step; but if yon 
had a friend—a man of rank and 
station—one whose position your 
uncle could not but acknowledge as 
at least the equal of his own——” 

*“*He could be no friend of mine 
who should open any negotiations 
on my part with a relation who 
has treated my mother so uncour- 
teously, sir.” 

“] think you are under a mis- 
take, Tony. Mrs Butler told me 
that it was rather her own fault 
than Sir Omerod’s that some sort 
of reconciliation was not effected. 
Indeed, she once showed me a let- 
ter from your uncle when she was 
in trouble about those Oanadian 
bonds.” 

“Yes, yes, I know it all,” said 

Tony, rising, as if all his patience 
was at last exhausted. “I bave read 
the letter you speak of; he offered to 
end ber five or six hundred pounds, 
or to give it, I forget which; and 
he was to take me”—here he burst 
into a fit of laughter that was al- - 
most hysterical in its harsh mock- 
ery—“to take me. I don’t know 
what he was to do with me, for 
I believe he has turned Papist, 
Jesnit, or what not; perhaps I 
was to have been made a priest, or 
a triar; at all events I was to have 
been brought up dependent on his 
bounty—a bad scheme for each of 
us. He would not have been very 
proud of his protegé; and, if I 
know myself, I don’t think I'd 
have been very grateful to my pro- 
tector. My dear mother, however, 
had too much of the mother in 
her to listen to it, and she told him 
80, perhaps too plainly for his refined 
notions in matters of phraseology; 
for he trumped and wrote no more to 
us.” 
“Which is exactly the reason why 
a friend, speaking from the eminence 
which a certain station confers, might 
be able to place matters on a better 
and more profitable footing.” 

“Not with my consent, sir, de 
pend upon it,” said Tony, fiercely. 

“My dear Tony, there is a valgar 
adage about the impolicy of quar- 
relling with one’s bread and butter; 
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but how far more reprehensible 
would it be to quarrel with the face 
of the man who cuts it?” 

It is just possible that Sir Arthur 
was as much mystified by his own 
illustration as was Tony, for each 
continued for some minutes to look 
at the other in a state of hopeless 
bewilderment. The thought of one 
mystery, however, recalled another, 
and Tony remembered his mother’s 
note. , 

“By the way, sir, I have a letter 
here for you from my mother,” said 
he, producing it. 

Sir Arthur put on his spectacles 
leisurely, and began to peruse it. 
It seemed very brief, for in an in- 
stant he had returned it to his poc- 
ket. “I conclude you know nothing 
‘of the contents of this?” said he, 
quietly. 

“ Nothing whatever.” 

“Tt is of no consequence. You 
may simply tell Mrs. Butler from me 
that I will call on her by an early 
day; and now, won’t you come 
and have a cup of tea?’ Lady Lyle 
will expect to see you in the draw- 
ing-room.” 

Tony would have refused, if he 
knew how ; even in his old days he 
had been less on terms of intimacy 
with Lady Lyle than any others of 
the fumily, and she had at times a 
sort of dignified stateliness in her 
manner that checked him greatly. 

“Here’s Tony Butler come to 
take a cup of tea with you, and say 
good-bye,” said Sir Arthur, as he 
led him into the drawing-room. 

“Oh, indeed! I am too happy to 
see him,” said she, laying down her 
book; while, with a very chilly 
smile, she added, “‘ And where is Mr. 
Butler bound for this time?” And 
simple as the words were, she con- 
trived to impart to them a meaning 
as though she had said, ‘What new 
scheme or project has he now? 
What wild-goose chase is he at pre- 
sent engaged in ?’ 

Sir Arthur came quickly to the 
rescue, as he said, “ He’s going to 
take up an appointment under the 
Crown; and, like a good and pru- 
dent lad, to earn his bread, and do 
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something towards his mother’s 
comfort.” 

“T think you never take sugar,” 
said she, smiling faintly; ‘and 
for a while you made a convert of 
Alice.” 

Was there ever a more common- 
place remark? and yet it sent the 
blood to poor Tony’s face and tem- 
ples, and overwhelmed him with 
confusion. “You know that the 
girls are both away ?” 

“Tt’s a capital thing they’ve given 
him,” said Sir Arthur trying to 
extract from his wife even the sem- 
blance of an interest in the young 
fellow’s career, 

“ What is it?” asked she. 

“How do they call you? are you 
a Queen’s messenger, or a Queen’s 
courier, or a Foreign Office mes- 
senger ?” 

“I’m not quite sure. I believe, 
we are messengers, but whose I 
don’t remember.” 

“They have the charge of all the 
despatches to the various embassies 
and legations in every part of the 
world,” said Sir Arthur, pompously. 

“How addling it must be — how 
confusing.” 

“Why so? You don’t imagine 
that they have to retain them, and 
report them orally, do you?” 

“Well, I'm afraid I did,” said 
she, with a little simper that seemed 
to say, What did it signify either 
way ? 

“They’d have made a most un- 
lucky selection in my case,” said 
Tony, laughing, “if such had been 
the duty.” 

“Do you think you shall like 
it?” 

“T suppose I shall. There is so 
very little I’m really fit for, that 
I look on this appointment as a 
piece of rare luck. I faney I'd 
rather have gone into the army— 
a cavalry regiment, for instance.” 

“The most wasteful and extra- 
vagant career a young fellow could 
select,” said Sir Arthur, smarting 
under some recent and not over- 
pleasant experiences. 

“The uniform is so becoming, 
too,” said she, languidly. 

E 
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“It is far and away beyohd any 
pretension of my humble fortune, 
madam,” said ‘ony, proudly, for 
there was an impertinent careless- 
ness in her manner that stung him 
to the quick. 

“‘ Ah, yes,” sighed she; “and the 
army, too, is not the profession for 
one who wants to marry,” 

Tony again felt his cheek on fire, 
but he did not utter a word as she 
went on, ‘“‘And reports say some- 
thing like this of you, Mr. Butler.” 

“What, Tony! how is this? I 
never heard of it before,” cried Sir 
Arthur. 

“Nor I, sir.” 

“Come, come, It is very indis- 
creet of me, I know,” said Lady 
Lyle; “but as we are in such a 
secret committee here at this mo- 
ment, I fancied I might venture to 
offer my congratulations.” 

“Congratulations! on what would 
be the lad’s ruin! Why, it would 
be downright insanity. I trust 
there is not a word of truth in it.” 

“T repeat, sir, that I hear it all 
for the first time.” 

“T conclude, then, I must have 
been misinformed.” 

“Might I be bold enough to 
ask from what quarter the rumour 
reached you, or, with whom they 
mated me?” 

“Oh, as to your choice, I hear 
she is a very nice girl indeed, 
admirably brought up and well edu- 
cated — everything but rich; but of 
course that fact is well known to 
you. Men in her father’s position 
are seldom affluent.” 

“And: who could possibly have 
taken the trouble to weave all this 
romance about me?” said Tony, 
flushing not the less deeply that 
he suspected it was Dolly Stewart 
who was indicated by the desccip- 
tion. 

“One of the girls, I forget which, 
told me. Where she learned it, I 
forget, if I ever knew; but I re- 
member that the story had a sort 
of completeness about it that looked 
like truth.” Was it accident or in- 
tention that made Lady Lyle fix her 
eyes steadily on Tony as she spoke ? 
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As she did so, his colour, at first crim. 
son, gave way to an ashy paleness, 
and he seemed like one about to 
faint. ‘‘ After all,’ said she, “ per- 
haps it was a mere flirtation that 
people magnified into marriage.” 

“Tt was not even that,” gasped 
he out, hoarsely, ‘I am overstay- 
ing my time, and my mother will 
be waiting tea for me,” muttered 
he; and with some scarcely intel- 
ligible attempts at begging to be 
remembered to Alice and Bella, he 
took his leave, and hurried away. 

While Tony, with a heart almost 
bursting with agony, wended_ his 
way towards home, Lady Lyle re- 
sumed her novel, and Sir Arthur 
took up the ‘Times.’ After about 
half an hour's reading he laid 
down the paper, and said, “I hope 
there is no truth in that story about 
young Butler.” 

“Not a word of it,” said she, 
dryly. 

‘*: Not a word of it! but I thought 
you believed it.” 

“Nothing of the kind. It was 
a lesson the young gevtleman has 
long needed, and I was only wait- 
ing for a good opportunity to give 
it.’ 

“T don’t understand you. What 
do you mean by a lesson ?” 

“T have very long suspected that 
it was a great piece of imprudence 
on our part to encourage the inti- 
macy of this young man here, and 
to give him that position of famili- 
arity which he obtained amongst 
us; but I trusted implicitly to the 
immeasurable distance that sepa- 
rated him from our girls, to secure 
us against danger. That clever man 
of the world, Mr. Maitland, how- 
ever, showed me I was wrong. 
He was not a week here till he saw 
enough to induce him to give me 
a warning; and though at first he 
thought it was Bella’s favour he 
aspired to, he afterwards perceived 
it was to Alice he directed his at- 
tentions.” 

“T can’t believe this possible. 
Tony would never dare such a piece 
of presumption.” 

“You forget two things, Sir 
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Arthur. This young fellow fancies 
that his good birth makes him the 
equal of any one; and, secondly, 
Alice, in her sense of independence, 
is exactly the girl to do a folly, and 
imagine it to be heroic; so Mait- 
land himself said to me, and it was 
perfectly miraculcus how. well he 
read her whole nature. And _ in- 
deed it was he who suggested to 
me to charge Tony Butler with 
being engaged to the minister’s 
daughter, and told me—and, as I 
saw, with truth—how thoroughly it 
would test his suspicions about him, 
I thought he was going to faint— 
he really swayed back and forwards 
when I said that it was one of the 
girls from whom I had the story.” 

“Tf I could only believe this, he 
should never cross the threshold 
again. Such insolence is, however, 
incredible.” 

“That's a man’s way of regard- 
ing it; and however you sneer at 
our credulity, it enables us to see 
scores of things that your obstinacy 
is blind to. I am sincerely glad he 
is going away.” 

“So am I—now; and [ trust, in 
my heart, we have seen the last of 
him.” 

“How tired you look, my poor 
Tony!” said his mother, as he en- 
tered the cottage and threw himself 
heavily and wearily into a chair. 

“Tam tired, mother—very tired 
and jaded,” 

“I wondered what kept you so 
long, Tony; for I had time to pack 
your trunk, and to put away all 
your things, and when it was done 
and finished, to sit down and sorrow 
over your going away. Oh, Tony 
dear, aren’t we ungrateful crea- 
tures, when we rise up in rebellion 
against the very mercies that are 
vouchsafed us, and say, Why was 
_Mmy prayer granted me? Iam sure 
it was many and many a night, as 
I knelt down, I begged the Lord 
would send you some calling or 
other, that you might find means 
of an honest living, and a line of 
life that wouldn’t disgrace the stock 
you came from; and now that He 
has graciously heard me, here I am 
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repining and ‘complaining just as if 
it wasn’t my own supplication that 
was listened to.” 

Perhaps Tony was not in a hu- 
mour to discuss a nice question of 
ethical meaning, for he abruptly 
said, “Sir Arthur Lyle read your 
note over, and said he'd call one of 
these days and see you. I suppose 
he. meant with the answer.” 

“There was no answer, Tony; 
the matter was just this—I wanted 
a trifle of an advance from the bank, 
just to give you a little money when 
you'd have to go away; and Tom 
M‘Elwain, the new manager, not 
knowing me perhaps, referred the 
matter to Sir Arthur, which was 
not what I wished or intended, and 
so I wrote and said so. Perhaps I 
said so a little too curtly, as if I 
was too proud, or the like, to accept 
a favour at Sir Arthur’s hands; for 
he wrote me a very beautiful letter 
—it went home to my heart—about 
his knowing your father long ago, 
when they were both lads, and had 
the wide world before them; and 
alluding very touchingly to the Lord’s 
bounties to himself—blessing him 
with a full garner,” 

“T hope you accepted nothing 
from him,” broke in Tony, roughly, 

“No, Tony; for it happened that 
James Hewson, the apothecary, had 
a hundred pounds that he wanted 
to lay out on a safe mortgage, and 
so I took it, at six per cent, and 
gave him over the deeds of the little 
place here.” 

“For a hundred pounds! Why, 
it’s worth twelve hundred at least, 
mother!” 

“What a boy ,it is!” said she, 
laughing. .“‘I merely gave him his 
right to claim the one hundred that 
he advanced, Tony dear; and my 
note to Sir Arthur was to ask him 
to have the bond, or whatever it is 
called, rightly drawn up and wit- 
nessed, and at the same time to thank 
him heartily for his own kind readi- 
ness to serve me.” 

“T hate a mortgage, mother. I 
don’t feel as if the place was our 
own any longer.” 

“Your father’s. own werds, cight- 
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een years ago, when he drew all the 
money he had out of the agent’s 
hands, and paid off the debt on this 
little spot here. ‘Nelly,’ said he,’ 
‘I can look out of the window now, 
and not be afraid of seeing a man 
coming up the road to ask for his 
interest.’ ’ 

“It’s the very first thing Pll try 
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to do, is to pay off that debt, 
mother. Who knows but I may 
be able, before the year is over! 
But I’m glad you didn’t take it 
from Sir Arthur.” 

“You're as proud as your father, 
Tony,” said she, with her eyes full 
of tears; “take care that you're as 
good as he was, too.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—A CORNER IN DOWNING STREET. 


When Tony Butler found himself 


inside of the swinging glass-door at: 


Downing Strect, and in presence of 
the august Mr. Willis, the porter, it 
seemed as if all the interval since 
he had last stood in the same place 
had been adream, The head-porter 
looked up from his ‘Times,’ and 
with a severity that showed he had 
neither forgotten nor forgiven, said, 
“ Messengers’ room — first pair — 
corridor —third door on the left.” 
There was an unmistakable dignity 
in the manner of the speaker which 
served to ‘show Tony not merely 
that his former offence remained 
unpardoned, but that his entrance 
into public life had not awed or im- 
pressed in any way the stern official. 

Tony passed on, mounted the 
stairs, and sauntered along a very 
ill-kept corridor, not fully certain 
whether it was the third, fourth, or 
fifth door he was in search of, or 
on what hand. After about half 
an hour passed in the hope of see- 
ing one to direct him, he made 
bold to knock gently at a door. To 
his repeated summons no answer 
was returned, and he tried anothr~, 
when a shrill voice cried *‘ Coie 
in.” He entered and saw a slight, 
sickly-looking youth, very elabo- 
rately dressed, seated at a table 
writing. The room was a large 
one, very dirty, ill-furnished, and 
disorderly. 

“Well, what is it?” asked the 
young gentleman, without lifting his 
head or his eyes from the desk. 

“Could you tell me,” said “Tony, 
courteously, “where I ought to go? 
I'm Butler, an extra messenger, 
and I have been summoned to at- 
tend and report here this morning.” 


“All right; we want you,” said 
the other, still writing ; ‘‘ wait an in- 
stant.” So saying, he wrote on for 
several minutes at a rapid pace, 
muttering the words as his pen 
traced them; at last he finished, 
and, descending from his high seat, 
passed across the room, opened a 
door which led into another room, 
and called out, 

“The messenger come, sir!” 

“Who is he?” shouted a very 
harsh voice. 

“First for Madrid, sir,” said the 
youth, examining a slip of paper he 
had just taken from his pocket. 

“His name?” shouted out the 
other again. 

‘* Poynder, sir.” 

“T beg your pardon,” suggested 
Tony, mildly. “Tm Butler, not 
Poynder.” . 

“Who's talking out there—what’s 
that uproar?” screamed the voice, 
very angrily. p 

““He says he’s not for Madrid, 
sir. It’s 4 mistake,” cried the youth. 

“No; you misunderstand me,” 
whispered Tony. “I only said I was 
not Poynder.” 

“He says he’s in Poynder’s place, 
sir 


“TI stop this system of substi- 


tutes!” cried the voice. ‘Send him 
in here.” 

“Go in there,” said the youth, 
with a gesture of his thumb, and his 
face at the same time wore an ex- 
pression which said as plain as any 
words could have spoken, ‘“ And 
you'll see how you like it.” 

As Tony entered, he found him- 
self standing face to face to the 
awful official, Mr. Brand, the same 
who had reported to the Minister 
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his intended assault on Willis the 
porter. “Aw! what’s all this about?” 
said Mr. Brand, pompously. “ You 
are Mr.—Mr.——” 

“Mr. Butler,” said Tony, quietly, 
but with an air of determination. 

“And instead of reporting your- 
self, you come here to say that you 
have exchanged with Poynder.” 

“T never heard of Poynder till 
three minutes ago.” 

“You want, however, to take his 
journey, sir. You call yourself first 
for Madrid?” 

“T do nothing of the kind. I 
have come here because I got a 
telegram two days ago. I know 
nothing of Poynder, and just as 
little about Madrid.” 

“Oh—aw! you're Butler! I re- 
member all about you now; there 
is such a swarm of extras appointed, 
that it's impossible to remember 
names or faces. You're the young 
gentleman who—who; yes, yes, I 
remember it all; but have you 
passed the civil-service examiners?” 

“No; I was preparing for the 
examination when I received that 
message, and came off at once.” 

“Well, you'll present yourself at 
Burlington House. Mr. Blount will 
make out the order for you; you 
can go up the latter end of this 
week, and we shall want you im- 
mediately.” 

“But I am not ready. I was 
@eading for this examination when 
your telegram came, and I set off at 
the instant.” 

“Blount, Mr. Blount!” screamed 
out tne other, angrily; and as the 
affrighted youth presented himself, 
all pale and trembling, he went on, 
“What's the meaning of this, sir? 
You first attempt to pass this per- 
son off for Poynder; and when that 
scheme fails, you endeavour to slip 
him into the service without warrant 
or quaiification. He tells me him- 
self he knows nothing.” 

“Very little, certainly, but I don’t 
remember telling you so,” said 
Tory. ~ ; 

“And do you imagine, sir, that a 
bravado about your ignorance is the 
sure road to advancement? I can 
tell you, young gentleman, that the 
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days of mighty patronage are gone 
by ; the public require to be served 
by competent officials. We are not 
in the era of Castlereaghs and Van- 
sittarts. If you can satisfy the 
Commissioners, you may come back 
here; if you cannot, you may go 
back. to—to whatever life you were 
leading before, and were probably 
most fit for. As for you, Mr. Blount, 
I told you before that on the first 
occasion of your attempting to ex- 
ercise here that talent for intrigue 
on which you pride yourself, and 
of which Mr. Vance told me you 
were a proficient, I should report 
you. I now say, sir—and bear in 
mind T say so openly, and to your- 
self, and in presence of your friend 
here—I shall do so this day.” 

“* May I explain, sir?” 

“You may not, sir—withdraw!” 
The wave of the hand that accom- 
panied this order evidently — in- 
cluded Tony, but he held his ground 
undismayed, while the other fell 
back, overwhelmed with shame and 
confusion. 

Not deigning to be aware of 
Tony’s continued presence in the 
room,. Mr. Brand again addressed 
himself to his writing materials, 
when a green-cloth door at the 
back of the room opened, and Mr. 
Vance entered, and, advancing to 
where the other sat, leaned over his 
chair and whispered some words 
in his ear. ‘ You'll find I’m right,” 
muttered he as he finished. 

“And where’s the Office to go 
to?” burst out the other, in a tone 
of ill-repressed passion—“will you 
just tell me that? Where's the 
Office to go—if this continues ?” 

“That's neither your affair nor 
mine,” whispered Vance. ‘ These 
sort of things were done before we 
were born, and they will be done 
after we're in our graves!” 

“And is he to walk ‘in here, and 
say, ‘I'm first for service; I don’t 
care whether you like it or not?’” 

“He’s listening to you all this 
while—are you aware of that?” 
whispered Vance; on which the 
other grew wery red in the face, took 
off his spectacles, wiped and replaced 
them, and then, addressing Tony, 
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said, “Go away, sir — leave the 
Office.” 

“Mr. Brand means that you 
need not wait,” said Vance, ap- 
proaching ‘ony. “All you have 
to do is to leave your town address 
here, in the outer office, and come 
up once or twice a-day. 

“And as to this examination,” 
said Tony, stoutly, “it’s better I 
should say once for all——” 

“It’s better you should just say 
nothing at all,” said the other, good- 
humouredly, as he slipped his arm 
inside of Tony’ s and led him away. 
“You see,” whispered he, “my 
friend Mr. Brand is hasty.” 

“T should think he is hasty!” 
growled out Tony. 

“But he is a warm-hearted—a 
truly warm-hearted man . 

*“ Warm enough he seems.” 

“When you know him bet- 
ter——” 

“T don’t want to know him 
better!” burst in Tony. “I got 
into a scrape already with just such 
another: he was collector for the 
port of Derry, and I threw him out 
of the window, and all the blame 
was laid upon me!” 

“Well, that certainly was hard,” 
said Vance, with a droll twinkle of 
his eye—‘I call that very hard.” 

“So do'I, after the language he 
used to me, saying all t..e while, 
I’m no duellist—I’m not for a saw- 
pit, with coffee and pjstols for two, 
and all that vulgar slang about 
murder and suchlike.” 

“And was he much hurt?” 

**No; not much. It was only 
his collar-bone and one rib, I think— 
I forget now—for I had to go over 
to Skye, and stay there a good part 
of the summer.” 

“Mr. Blount, take down this gen- 
tleman’s address, and show him 
where he is to wait; and don’te-—” 
here he lowered his voice, so that 
the remainder of his speech was in- 
audible to Tony. 

“Not if I can help it, sir,” re- 
plied Blount; “but if you knew 
how hard it is!” 

There was something almost pite- 
ous in the youth’s face as he spoke ; 
and indeed Vance seemed moved to 
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a certain degree of compassion as 
he said, ‘‘ Well, well, do your best— 
do your best—none can do more.” 

“Iv’s two o'clock. I'll go, out 
and have a cigar with you, if you 
don’t mind,” said Blount to Tony, 
“We're quite close to the Park here; 
and a little fresh air will do me good.” 

“Come along,” said Tony, who, 
out of compassion, had already a 
sort of half-liking for the much-suf 
fering young feliow. 

“] wish Skeffy was here,” 
Tony, as they went down-sta'rs. 
“Do you know Skeff Damer, 

then ?” 

“Know him! I believe he’s about 
the fellow I like best in the world.” 

“So do I,” cried the other, warm- 
ly; “he hasn’t his equal living — 
he’s the best-hearted and he’s the 
cleverest fellow I ever met.” 

And now they both set to, as 
really only young friends ever do, 
to extol a loved one with that hearti- 
ness that neither knows limit nor 
measure. What a good fellow he 
was — how much of this, without 
the Jeast of that—how unspoiled 
too inthe midst of the flattery he 
met with! “If you just saw him as 
I did a few days back,” said Tony, 
calling up in memory Skeffy’s hearty 
enjoyment of their humble cottage- 
life. 

“If you but knew how they 
think of him in the Office,” said 
Blount, whose voice actually trem 
bled as he touched on the holy of 
holies. 

“Confound the Office!” cried 
Tony. “Yes; don’t look shocked, 
I hate that dreary old house, and I 
detest the grim old fellows inside 
of it.” 

““They’re severe, certainly,” mut- 
tered the other, in a deprecatory 
tone. 

“Severe: isn’t the name for it, 
They insult—they outrage — that’s 
what they do. I take it that you 
and the other young feiows here 
are gentlemen, and I ask, Why do 
you bear it—why do you -put up 
with it? Perhaps you like it, how- 
ever?” 

“No; we don’t like it,” said he, 
with an honest simplicity, 
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“Then, I ask again, why do you 
stand it?” 

“T believe we stand it just because 
we can’t help it.” 

“Can't help it!” 

“What could we do? 
would you do?” asked Blount. 

“T’'d go straight at the first man 
that insulted me, and say, Retract 
that, or I'll pitch you over the ban- 
isters.” 

“That's all very fine with you 
fellows who have great connections 
and powerful relatives ready to 
stand by you and pull you out of 
any scrape, and then, if the worst 
comes, have means enough to live 
without work, That will do very 
well for you and Skeffy. “ Skeffy 
will have six thousand a-year one 
of these days. No one can keep 
him out of Digby Damer’s estate; 
and you, for aught I know, may 
have more.” 

“T haven’t sixpence, nor the ex- 
pectation of sixpence in the world. 
If Iam plucked at this examination 
I may go and enlist, or turn navvy, 


What 


or go and sweep away the dead 
leaves like that fellow yonder.” 
“Then take my advice, and don’t 
up.” 
“Go up, where ! 
“Don’t go up to be examined ; 
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just wait here in town; don’t show 
too often at the Office, but come 
up of a morning about twelve, I’m 
generally down here by that time. 
There will be a great press for mes- 
sengers soon, for they have made a 
regulation about one going only so 
far, and another taking up his bag 
and handing it on to a third; and 
the consequence is, there are three 
now stuck fast at Marseilles, and 
two at Belgrade, and all the Con- 
stantinople despatches have gone 
round by the Cape. Of course, as 
I say, they'll have to alter this, and 
then we shall suddenly want every 
fellow we can lay hands on; so all 
you have to do is just to be ready, 
and I'll take care to start you at the 
first chance.” 

“You're a good fellow,” cried 
Tony, grasping his hand; “if you 
only knew what a bad swimmer it 
was you picked out of the water.” 
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“Oh, T can do that much at 
least,” said he, modestly, “ though 
I’m not a clever fellow like Skeffy ; 
but I must go back, or I shall ‘catch 
it.’ Look in the day after to-mor- 
row.” 

“And let us dine together; that 
is, you will dine with me,” ‘said 
Tony. The other acceded freely, 
and they parted, 

That magnetism by which young 
fellows are drawn instantaneously 
towards each other, and feel some- 
thing that if not friendship is close- 
ly akin to it, never repeats itself in 
after life. We grow more cautious 
about our contracts as we grow old- 
er. I wonder do we make better 
bargains ? 

If Tony was then somewhat dis- 
couraged by his reception at the 
Office, he had the pleasure of think- 
ing he was compensated in that 
new-found friend who was so fond 
of Skeffy, and who could talk away 
as enthusiastically about him. as 
himself. “Now for M‘Gruder and 
Canon Row, wherever that may be,” 
said he, as he sauntered along; “I'll 
certainly go and see him, if only 
to shake hands with a fellow that 
showed such ‘good blood.’” There 
was no one quality which Tony 
could prize higher than this. The 
man who could take a thrashing in 
good part, and forgive him who gave 
it, must be a fine fellow, he thought; 
and I’m not disposed to say he was 
wrong. 

The address was 27 Canon Street, 
City ; and it was a long way off, and 
the day somewhat spent when he 
reached it. 

“Mr. M‘Gruder ?” asked Tony, of 
a blear-eyed man, at a small faded 
desk in a narrow office. 

“Inside!” said he, with a jerk of 
his thumb; and Tony pushed his 
way into a small room, so crammed 
with reams of paper that there was 
barely space to squeeze a passage 
to a little writing-table next the 
window. 

“Well, sir, your pleasure,” said 
M'Gruder, as Tony came forward. 

“ You forget me, I see; my name 
is Butler.” 

waa what! I ought not to for 
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get you,” said he, rising, and grasp- 
ing the other’s hand warmly; “ how 
are you? when did you come up to 
town? You see the eye is all right; 
it was a bit swollen for more than a 
fortnight, though. Hech sirs! but 
you have hard knuckles of your 
own.” 

It was not easy to apologise for 
the rough treatment he had inflict- 
ed, and Tony blundered and stam- 
mered in his attempts to do so; but 
M‘Gruder laughed it all off with 
perfect good-humour, and said, “‘ My 
wife will forgive you too, one of 
these days, but not just yet; and 
so we'll go and have a bit 0’ 
dinner our two selves down the 
river. Are you free to-day ?” 

Tony was quite free and ready 
to go anywhere; and so away they 
went, at first by river steamer and 
then by a cab, and then across some 
low-lying fields to a small solitary 
house close to the Thames—“ Shads, 
chops, and fried-fish house,” over 
the door, and a pleasant odour of 
each around the premises. 

“ Ain’t we snug here? no track- 
ing a man this far,” said M‘Gruder, 
as he squeezed into a bench be- 
hind a fixed table in a very small 
room. “I never heard of the wo- 
man that ran her husband to earth 
down here.” 

That this same sense of security 
had a certain value in M‘Gruder’s 
estimation was evident, for he more 
than once recurred to the sentiment 
as they sat at dinner. 

The tavern was a rare place for 
“‘hollands,” as M‘Gruder said; and 
they sat over a peculiar brew for 
which the house was famed, but of 
which Tony’s next day’s experiences 
do not encourage me to give the 
receipt to my readers. The cigars, 
too, albeit innocent of duty, might 
have been better; but all these, 
like some other pleasures we know 
of, only were associated with sorrow 
in the future. Indeed, in the cor- 
dial freedom that bound them they 
thought very little of either. They 
had grown to be very confidential ; 
and M‘Gruder, after inquiring what 
Tony proposed to himself by way of 
a livelihood, gave him a brief sketch 
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of his own rise from very humble 
beginnings to a condition of reason- 
ably fair comfort and sufficiency. 

“Tm in rags, ye see, Mr. Butler,” 
said he; “my father was in rags 
before me.” 

“In rags!” cried Tony, looking 
at the stout sleek broadcloth beside 
him. 

“T mean,” said the other, “I’m 
in the rag trade, and we supply the 
paper-mills; and that’s why my 
brother Sam lives away in Italy, 
Italy is a rare place for rags—I take 
it they must have no other wear, 
for the supply is inexhaustible—and 
so Sam lives in a seaport they call 
Leghorn; and the reason I speak of 
it to you is, that if this messenger 
trade breaks down under you, or 
that ye’d not like it, there’s Sam 
there would be ready and willing 
to lend you a hand; he'd like a 
fellow o’ your stamp, that would 
go down amongst the wild places 
on the coast, and care little about 
the wild people that live in them. 
Mayhap this would be beneath you, 


-though?” said he, after a moment’s 


pause. 

“Tm above nothing at this mo- 
ment except being dependent; I 
don’t want to burden my mother.” 

“Dolly told us about your fine 
relations, and the high and mighty 
folk ye belong to.” 

“Ay, but they don’t. belong to 
me—there’s the difference,” said 
Tony, laughing; then added, in a 
more thoughtful tone, “I never 
suspected that Dolly spoke of me.” 

“That she did, and very often 
too. Indeed I may say that she 
talked of very little else. It was 
Tony this and Tony that ; and Tony 
went here and Tony went there ; 
till one day Sam could bear it no 
longer —for you see Sam was mad 
in love with her, and said over and 
over again that he never met her 
equal, Sam says to me, ‘ Bob,’ says 
he, ‘I can’t bear it any more,’ 
‘What is it,’ says I, ‘that you can’t 
bear ?’—for I thought it was some: 
thing about the drawback duty on 
mixed rags he was meaning. But 
no, sirs; it was that he was wild 
wi’ jealousy, and couldn’t bear her 
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to be a-talkin’ about you. ‘I think,’ 
says he, ‘if I could meet that same 
Tony, I'd crack his neck for him.’” 

“That was civil, certainly!” said 
Tony. dryly. 

“* And as I can’t do that, Pll just 
go and ask her what she means by 
it all, and if Tony’s her sweet- 
heart ?’” 

“He did not do that!” cried 
Tony, half angrily. 

“Yes, but he did, though; and 
what for no? You wouldn’t have 
a man lose his time pricing a bale 
of goods when another had bought 
them? If she was in treaty with 
you, Mr. Butler, where was the use 
of Sam spending the day trying to 
catch a word wi’ her? So, to settle 
the matter at once, he overtook her 
one morning going to early meeting 
with the children, and he had it 
out.” 

“Well, well?” asked Tony, eag- 
erly. 
“Well, she told him there never 
was anything like love between her- 
self and you; that you were aye 
like brother and sister; that you 
knew each other from the time you 
could speak; that of all the wide 
world she did not know any one so 
well as you; and then she began to 
ery, and cried so bitterly that she 
had to turn back home again, and 
go to her room as if she was taken 
ill; and that’s the way Mrs. M‘Gru- 
der came to know what Sam was 
intending. She never suspected it 
before; but, hech sirs! if she didn’t 
open a broadside on every one of 
us! And the upshot was, Dolly 
was packed off home to her father ; 
Sam went back to Leghorn; and 
there’s Sully and Maggie going back 
in everyting ever they learned — 
for it ain’t every day you pick up 
a lass like that for eighteen pound 
a-year and her washing.” 

“But did he ask her to marry 
him ?” cried Tony. 

“He did. He wrote'a letter —a 
very good and sensible letter, too— 
to her father. He told him that he 
was only a junior, with a small 
share, but that he had saved enough 
to furnish a house, and that he 
hoped, with industry and care and 


thrifty ways, he would be able 
to maintain a wife decently and 
well; and he referred to Doctor 
Forbes of Auchterlonie for a char- 
acter of him; and I backed it my- 
self, saying, in the name of the 
house, it was true and correct.” 

“What answer came to this?” 

“A letter from the minister, say- 
ing that the lassie was poorly, and 
in so delicate a state of health, it 
would be better not to agitate her 
by any mention of this kind for the 
present ; meanwhile he would take 
up his information from Dr. Forbes, 
whom he knew well; and if the 
reply satisfied him he'd write again 
to us in the course of a week or 
two; and Sam’s just waiting pa- 
tiently for his answer, and doing 
his best, in the meanwhile, to pre- 
pare, in case it’s a favourable one.” 

Tony fell into a reverie. That 
story of a man in Jove with one 
it might never be his destiny to 
win, had its own deep significance 
for him. Was there any grief, was 
there any misery, to compare with 
it? And although Sam M‘Groder, 
the junior partner in the rag trade, 
was not a very romantic sort of 
character, yet did he feel an intense 
sympathy for him. They were both 
sufferers from the same malady — 
albeit Sam’s attack was from a very 
mild form of the complaint. 

“You must give me a letter to your 
brother,” said he at length. “Some 
day or other I’m sure to be in Italy, 
and I'd like to know him.” 

“Ay, and he'd like to know 
you, now that he ain’t jealous of 
you. The last thing he said to me 
at parting was, ‘If ever I meet that 
Tony Butler, P'il give him the best 
bottle of wine in my cellar.’ ” 

““When you write to him next, 
say that I’m just as eager to take 
him by the hand, mind: that. The 
man that’s like to be a good hus- 
band to Dolly Stewart is sure to be 
a brother to me.” 

And they went back to town, 
talking little by the way, for each 
was thoughtful — M‘Gruder think- 
ing much over all they had been 
saying, Tony full of the future, yet 
not able to exclude the past. 
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Napotzoy the Third is a monarch 
of rare genius as well as of great 
power; and it is a pleasure to 
review the policy of such a main 
in a sphere which is free from the 
influences of international rivalry. 
The French in Mexico is a differ- 
ent question from the French on 
the Rhine. As Englishmen, we 
cannot rezard without a feeling of 
mistrust and dislike the’ policy of 
Napoleon in Europe; but happily 
we can do so when the scene of 
his far-reaching projects is the 
old empire of Montezuma. We 
do not demand of any monarch 
that he shall consult the good of 
the world irrespective of the in- 
terests of his own country; but 
unquestionably the greatest mon- 
arch, the one who will longest live 
in the memory of men, is he who 
shall achieve the greatest triumphs 
for mankind at large. In exile and 
in prison, Louis Napoleon had 
ample time to meditate on the high 
mission to which, by a strong and 
strange presentiment, he. felt him- 
self called. He reviewed, as a poli- 
tical philosopher, the requirements 
of the age; and thus when he came 
to the throne, he brought with him 
many high designs already formed, 
which he has resolved to accomplish 
so far as the opportunities of his 
career should permit. One of the 
earliest-formed of his great schemes 
was the construction of a ship 
canal which should cross the Isth- 
mus of Darien, and forma highway 
of commerce between the oceans of 
the Atlantic and Pacific. Such a 
work is Jess needed now that, the 
age of railways has succeeded to 
the age of canals; nevertheless it 
will probably be accomplished in 
the future. As Emperor, Louis 
Napoleon has taken no measures 
to carry out this project, — his other 
s‘heines having hitherto absorbed 
his attention and fully taxed his 
powers, But he has_ energetically 
supported the sister-project of the 
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Suez Canal, designed to e¢nnnect 
the eastern and western seas; and 
however doub'ful may be the suc. 
cess of the scheme at present, we 
doubt not it will be realised in) the 
end, ‘The project of :uonelling the 
Alps likewise owes its initiative, to 
Napoleon III., and_ will connect 
his name with a greater work than 
the road of the Simplon, which was 
one of the glories of his uncle's 
reign. With a boldness which pays 
little regard to what ordinary men 
ca!l impossibilities, he has also pro- 
posed to unite England and France 
by carrying a submarine railway 
under. the British Channel, — a pro- 
ject which we have no desire to 
see accompl:shed until a new epoch 
has dawned upon Europe, and, the 
relations between the two countries 
have been established upon a more 
reliable basis of friendship, Lastly, 
among those projects of material 
as well as of political interest, we 
come to the intervention in Mexico, 
undertaken professedly, though not 
primarily, with a view to pezenerate 
that fine country, to rescue it from 
impending ruin, to restore it to a 
place among the nations, and launch 
it upon a new and, independent 
career. 

Of all the projects of Napo'eon 
IIl., this is the one which is most, 
to be applauded for the good which 
it will accomplish for the world, at 
large. Nevertheless — and this ia a 
compliment to his sagacity, rather 
than a detraction. from the, merits 
of. the project— the motive which 
inspired it was connected with the 
interests of France, and still more 
with those of his own dynasty. 
The Emperor was desirous to, find 
some enterprise which should em- 
ploy his army, and engage the at- 
tention of his restless and glory- 
loving subjects, until the affairs of 
Europe should. open| to him a fav- 
ourable opportunity for completing, 
his grand scheme of “rectifying ’’ the 
frontiers of France, And. iu. this 
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he has succeeded. Even. though 
the enterprise has not been popular 
in France, it at least served to at- 
tract the thoughts of the French to 
a foreign topic,—it has furnished a 
subject of conversation and debate, 
—and it has, moreover, shut the 
mouths of the war-party in France, 
and established a solid excuse for 
the Emperor not engaging in a 
European conflict until he had got 
this Transatlantic affair off — his 
hands. These were considerations 
of present value which Napoleon 
was not likely to underestimate, 
though he could not frankly avow 
them. Nevertheless they would 
have been void of force if the ex- 
pedition could not have been justi- 
fied upon intrinsic grounds, And 
it is to the peculiar character of 
those grounds, as illustrative of the 
scope of the Emperor’s views, that 
we desire briefly to draw attention, 
before considering what are likely 
to be the actual results of the en- 
terprise. 

The grandeur of a nation depends 


upon the influence of the ideas and 
interests which it represents, not 
less than upon the material force 


which it can exert. England, for 
example, is peculiarly the represent- 
ative of Constitutional Government 
and of the interests of commerce. 
In Russia, we behold the head, and 
representative Power, of the Greek 
Church. France, also, we need 
hardly say, is a representative 
Power. Her monarchs for cen- 
turies have borne the title of the 
“eldest son of the Church;” they 
have been the protectors of, and 
at all events they peculiarly repre- 
sent, the Church of Rome. But 
the Church of Rome has. been losing 
ground, alike in the Old World and 
in the New. The great kingdom 
of Poland has dropped out of the 
map of Europe, and nearly all its 
parts have gone to increase the 
territories of Protestant Prussia, 
and of Russia the champion of 
the Greek Church, The loss has 
not been compensated by an 
adequate increase of power. in 
the States which adhere to the 
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Latin Church. Spain, once the 
greatest Power in Europe, has for 
long been torpid,, and, though now 
showing symptoms‘ of revival, will 
never regain anything like its for- 
mer position in the world. In 
America the collapse of the Romish 
Church has been still more conspicu- 
ous. On the other hand, the Protes- 
tant and Greek Powers are prosper- 
ing and extending themselves.. The 
greatest change which is impending 
in Europe — the downfall of the 
Ottoman rule — will bring a vast 
extension of power to the Greek 
Church; and slowly but steadily 
the same Church, following the bat- 
talions of Russia, is spreading over 
central, and will soon spread like- 


wise over south-western Asia. It 


will extend from the Baltic to the 
Pacific, from St. Petersburg to Petro- 
paulovski. Protestantism has still 
greater triumphs to show. Accom- 
panying the colonies of England, 
it has become the dominant faith 
in. North America — among the 
thirty millions of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, who may be said to hold the 
fortunes, of the New World in their 
hands. In India, in the Australian 
world, at the Cape, and wherever 
England has planted her energetic 
colonies, it is the Protestant Church 
which reigns supreme. By his in- 
tervention in Mexico, Napoleon 
IIL endeavours to arrest the decay 
of the Romish Church in America, 
and: to check the continuoys spread 
of the Protestant Anglo-Saxons. 
The “ Empire of the Indies,” reared 
by Spain, and so long a bright gem 
in the tiara of the Popes, has gone 
to wreck. Brazil, with its. enor- 
mous territory but mere handful 
of people, is the only non-Protes- 
tant State in America which is not 
a prey to anarchy and desolation ; 
and a few years ago, the gradua 
extension of Anglo-Saxon power 
over the whole of the New World 
appeared to be merely a question 
of time. Seizing a favourable op- 
portunity, the “eldest son of the 
Church” now interrenes to repair 
the: fallen fortunes of the Papacy 
in Central America, and in so doing 
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to erect a barrier against the tide 
of Protestantism, and to reflect new 
lustre upon the, Church of which 
he is the champion, and with whose 
greatness that of France is indissol- 
ubly connected. ’ 

These considerations affect the 
moral, rather than the political, 
greatness of France; but there are 
others of a different character which 
moved Napoleon IIL. to attempt 
the regeneration of Mexico. The 
latter, however, relate to. the same 
object considered from a different 
point of view. Europe is remodel- 
ling herself on the principle of 
nationality. Twenty years hence, 
the Slavonian race will have expe- 
rienced a great augmentation of 
power—partly from increase of pop- 
ulation, which is proceeding rapid- 
ly in Russia, and partly from a 
more perfect political organisation 
and community of action estab- 
lished among the now scattered 
portion of that family of nations. 
The Teutonic race is destined to 
experience a lesser but somewhat 
similar increase of power. Com- 
pelled by disasters which, even in 
this hour of triumph, may be seen 
to await them, the Germans will 
consolidate their strength by uni- 
fication, and will thereby acquire 
much greater power than they now 
possess, even though they lose a 
considerable portion of their non- 
German territory. In the face of 
these coutingencies, Napoleon III. 
meditates, has long been meditat- 
ing, how France is to obtain a com- 
mensurate addition to her strength. 
Centralisation and Organisation are 
already complete in France; no 
new strength is to be looked for 
from these sources. Her popula- 
tion, too— unlike that of Germany 
and of Russia —is stationary, and 
even threatens to decline if some 
new impulse be not communicated 
to it. How, then, is she to keep 
her place in the future? Partly, 
replies Napoleon in _ his © secret 
thoughts, by incorporating the 
Rhine provinces and Belgium — 
thereby acquiring at once an in- 
crease of population, and a strong 
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and advantageous frontier, Partly 
also, he hopes, by establishing 9 
league, a community of sentiment 
and action, between the so-called 
Latin races of France, Italy, and 
Spain—in which league France will 
naturally hold the first place. By 
his intervention in Italy, he has en- 
deavoured, and not unsuccessfully, 
to attract Italy to him asa depen. 
dent ally. By his intervention in 
Mexico, he plays a part which will 
tend to attract Spain likewise; and 
he trusts to complete an alliance 
with that country by, ere long, sup- 
porting the claims of the Spaniards 
to the possession of Gibraltar; and 
also, if an opportunity offers, of 
effecting a “unification” of the 
Peninsula by obliterating Portugal 
(the ally of England) as an inde 
pendent State. Meanwhile, by re 
generating Mexico, he adds‘.to his 
own renown—shows himself”a fit- 
ting leader for the future league of 
the Latin races; and, at the same 
time, he opens a new field for the 
commerce and enterprise of France, 
which may help to save the nation 
from its social demoralisation and 
concomitant discontent, and impart 
to it a new and healthy impulse 
towards increase of population, 
without which it will be impossible 
for France to retain her high posi- 
tion among the Powers of Europe. 
Mexico is a country well fitted 
to engage the attention of a great 
monarch, to justify his efforts on 
its behalf, and to more than repay 
them by the results which will 
attend its regeneration. The cli- 
mate of its central and most inha- 
bited region is perfectly suited to 
the constitution of Europeans, and 
especially of the so-called Latin 9 
races. The country abounds in 
mines of the precious metals; and 
so great are the treasures hidden 
in its mountains that the mineral 
wealth of the country is still, com- 
paratively speaking, undeveloped. 
The soil, too, is remarkably fertile; 
and owing to its peculiar geographi- 
cal formation, the country yields in 
perfection most of the productions 
alike of the temperate and the 
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torrid zones, Extending for 1200 
miles along the seaboard of the 
Atlantic, and 900 miles along the 
coast of the Pacific, Mexico con- 
tains an area three times larger than 
France, situated between the two 
great oceans of the world, and pre- 
senting in its southern portion a 
route well fitted to become a high- 
way between them. Mexico con- 
tains within herself all the material 
elements of a great empire. All 
that is wanted is to regenerate her 
people—to revive in them the ener- 
ies which they, both Indians and 
Spaniards, once exerted gloriously in 
the olden time—and thereby make 
them fit to profit by the extraordi- 
nary natural resources with which 
they are surrounded. 

On either side Mexico is bor- 
dered by a narrow low-lying coast- 
region, abounding in heat and mois- 
ture, where vegetation presents the 
full luxuriance of the tropics. The 
interior of the country, on the other 
hand, consists of a vast table-land, 
as level as the sea, of an aver- 


age height of 7000 feet above the 
coast; and out of this great plain 


rise chains of mountains rich in 
minerals, and lofty isolated peaks, 
like snow-capped Popocatepetl, the 
breezes from which cool down the 
summer heat. Here and _ there, 
especially on its outskirts, this 
great plain is seamed by profound 
valleys or glens, bounded by pre- 
cipitous walls of rock; and stand- 
ing on the temperate table-land, 
the stranger beholds with amaze- 
ment the gorgeous scenery.of tropi- 
cal vegetation which opens upon 
him in glowing colours in the val- 
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ley beneath. Mexico is rich in in- 
digenous plants and flowers. On 
the plains, the | strange-looking 
stems of the cactus, like grotesque 
vegetable pillars, silent and un- 
bending to the wind, rise to the 
height of twenty feet, gorgeous 
with scarlet or yellow blossoms.* 
The air is perfumed by the wild 
and profusely-growing convolvuli, 
with their graceful bell-flowers. 
And the vanilla plant, whose pods 
yield an expensive luxury, grows 
sponteneasely in the caer seeps 
ivy-like climbing the loftiest trees, 
while its large white flowers, striped 
with red and yellow, fill the forest 
with their rare and delicious odour, 
The coffee-tree is indigenous, and 
can be most successfully cultivated 
in the region above the reach of the 
malaria, on the comparatively tem- 
perate _ mountain-slopes — between 
four and five thousand feet above 
the sea. The cocoa-shrub also is 
indigenous, but requires the damp 
and sultry warmth of the coast- 
region. In such districts it is 
amazingly productive. Humboldt, 
in his ‘Tropical World,’ says he 
never should forget the deep im- 
pression made upon him by the 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation 
on first seeing a cocoa plantation. 
“After a damp night, large blos- 
soms of the theobroma issue from 
the root at a considerable distance 
from the trunk, emerging from the 
deep black mould. A more striking 
example of the productive powers 
of life could hardly be met with in 
organic nature.” Tobacco, indigo, 
flax, and hemp grow wild, and am- 
ply repay cultivation. 
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*“On nearing the towns, vast ficlds are seen covered with clumps of aloes 
arranged in the quincunx form, to which the similar plants found in Europe, 
whether in the open air or in the greenhouse, are not to be compared. This is the 
maguey, whose juice (pulgue) delights the Mexican palate and enriches the trea- 
sury. The maguey and the cactus are the two plants characteristic of the Mexican 


table-land. 


In uncultivated districts there are immense tracts offering nothing to the 


eye but aloes and cactus, standing solitary or in scattered groups—a strange and 
melancholy vegetation that stands insensible to the whistling of the wind instead 
of replying to it, as do our waving forests, with a thrill of animation. The silent 
inflexibility of the aloes and cactus might make the traveller fancy, as he loses 
sight of the villages, that he is traversing one of those countries he has been told 
of in fairy tales, where an angry genie has turned all nature to stone.”—Chevalier's 


‘Mexico’ (English Edition), vol. i, p. 23. 
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The vegetable productions which 
supply the necessaries of life are 
numerous and remarkably produc- 
tive. Maize, which of all tle in- 
digenous productions of the New 
World has been of: the greatest 
value to Europe, yields about two 
hundred-fold, and on the best culti- 
vated land five hundred-fold; and 
in the coast-region, soinetimes three 
crops of it are raised within the 
year. The banana, the most prolific 
of all vegetables, likewise abounds 
in Mexico, and might support a 
population of unusual density. 
Planted with the banana, a picce 
of land will yield a weight of fruit 
a hundred and thirty times greater 
than if planted with wheat, and 
fifty times greater than if planted 
with potatoes. Wheat and barley, 
introduced from Europe, thrive in 
the temperate region, andy owing 
to the natural fertility of the soil, 
yicld large returns. The sugar- 
cane of Mexico, famed for its un- 
rivalled abundance of saccharine 
matter, is cultivated not only in the 
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coast-rezion, but on the adjoining 
mountain-slopes, above the noxious 


influence of the terra caliente. The 
cotton plant, though yielding its 
finest qualities in the moist coast- 
region, can be cultivated on the 
higher grounds, especially as the 
Mexican plant iz capable of resist- 
ing the effects of frost. In truth, 
the vegetable productions, as well 
as the mineral wealth of Mexico, 
are almost unrivalled in the world; 
and in course of time, when foreign 
capital has been introduced, and 
when the population has increased 
alike in energy and in numbers, it 
will become a great exporting coun- 
try, and will rise in prosperity while 
benefiting the world at large. 

*To know what a country may 
become, we must know what it has 
been. When Cortez landed on the 
mainland of America, he heard 
from all quarters the fame of a 
great empire and a magnificent 
monarch; and when he began his 
memorable march inland from Vera 
Cruz, he soon met abundant proofs 
of the prosperity of the country 
and the power of its ruler. Superb 
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presents were brought to him—cul. 
tivation, aided by irrigating can 
overspread the plains and valleys— 
populous cities rose in his path, 
There was a well-ordered administra, 
tive system, and a powerful priest 
hood. Immense teocallis, or pyra- 
midal temples, rose in stages to the 
height of 100 to 300 feet and more— 
covering so much ground, that the 
base of one of them, not remarkable 
for its height, was twice as 

as that of the Great Pyramid of 
Ghizeh: while from their summits 
perpetual fires blazed, lighting the 
darkness of night with strange and 
lurid gleams. Under the Emperor 
were Caciques, or great nobles (like 
the Daimivs of Japan), ruling their 
provinces in unswerving and devoted 
loyalty to the Emperor. There 
Was a numerous and well-cared for 
army, with orders of knighthood 
resembling those in Europe, —and 
(remarkable fact) a Chelsea Hos. 
pital or Hotel des Invalides, in 
which the veterans were cared for 
at the expense of the state. “It 
shall never be said,” wrote the 
grave and circumspect Cortez to 
Charles V., “that I have exagger- 
ated facts. I shall do what is pos- 
sible to relate, as well as I can, a few, 
of which I have been.an eye-wiiness, 
so marvellous that they pass all be- 
lief, and for which we cannot account 
to our own selves.” 

The wonder of the Spaniards was 
at its height when, after defiling 
through the mountain-passes, they 
entered the valley of Mexico, and 
saw befote them a great basin or 
plain seventy miles in diameter, 
bounded on all sides by lofty moun- 
tains, and studded with great and 
populous cities, clustering around 
the series of connected lakes which 
lay in the centre of the valley. 
Several of those cities, like Tezcuco 
and Cholula, had a population of 
150,000; and the whole valley was 
richly cultivated. In the centre of 
the great lake, approached by three 
causeways from the mainland, rose 
the capital, Tenochtitlan (Mexico)— 
the Venice of the New World — 
with 800,000 inhabitants. There 
were the royal palaces of Monte- 
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zuma, one-storeyed, but covering 
such large areas that one of them 
sufficed to contain the whole band 
of Cortez, including his Tlascalan 
allies. Pyramidal temples, in great 
numbers, and of immense size, tower- 
ed aloft, with their perpetual fires re- 
fected in the waters ; and the houses, 
coated with solid white stucco, 
gleamed in the brilliant sunshine as 
if constructed of the precious metals. 
Like Venice, the city was intersected 
with canals from the lake, forming 
watery highways, by which goods 
could ‘be transported from the main- 
land into the heart of the city; and 
inthe centre was the great market- 
place, surrounded by porticoes — 
twice as large as the city of Salaman- 
ca, said Cortez, and in which 60,000 
persons could traffic with ense. “It 
is the most beautiful thing in the 
world,” said Cortez, speaking of the 
capital, with bitter regret, when 
the heroic defence of the Aztecs 
compelled him to demolish it house 
by house. Around all was the 
great lake, crossed only by the 
three causeways, and dotted by ar- 
tificial floating islets, bearing fruits 
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and flowers for the market of the 
capital, which struck the Spaniards 
alike with wonder and admiraticn.* 
“‘T thik there is no Soldan nor 
infidel prince known up to this 
time, who has himself waited upon 
with ro much display and magnifi- 
cence,” said Cortez, when he reached 
Mexico and beheld the royalty of 
Montezuma, In the mouth of 
Cortez the phrase “ Soldan” is a 
sort of superlative. Let us remem- 
ber, too, that this was written to 
the Emperor Charles V., the great- 
est European monarch of his time. 
There were botanical gardens, too,— 
before anything of the kind had 
been thought of in Evrope— and 
menageiies, and collections of birds, 
“Hanging gardens,” rivalling those 
of Babylon, adorned the mountain- 
sides, and the humblest of the peo- 
ple had a passion for flowers.t Nor 
was intellectual cultivation forgot- 
ten, and the monarch mingled with 
and took part in the assemblies of 
the men of letters, feeling that by 
so doing he ‘added lustre to his 
royalty. Their books were collected 
in libraries, and were written on 





* “ Another curiosity existed in the 
over the lakes. 


chinempas, or floating gardens, scattered 


These artificial islets, of fifty to a hundred yards long, served 


for the cultivation of vegetables and flowers for the market of the capital. Some 
of these islets had consistency enough for shrubs of some size to grow on, or to bear 
even a hut of light material. They were at pleasure moved to the bank by poles, 
or were made to move over the waters with their floral treasures by the same 
means. This spectacle impressed the Spaniards greatly, and, according to Bernal 
Diaz, made them say that they had been transported into an enchanted region 
like those they had read of in the romance of ‘ Amadis de Gaul,’”—Chevalier’s 
* Mexico,’ vol. i. p. 31. 

+ ‘“‘ The Mexicans had a passion for flowers. They collected together in splendid 
gardens such as were remarkable for perfume or for brilliancy of colour. To these 
they added medicinal plants, methodically arranged—shrubs distinguished by their 
blossoms or their foliage, by the excellency of their fruit or their berries—and also 
trees of elegant or majestic appearance. They delighted in laying out their terraces 
and bowers on hilly slopes, where they looked as if suspended, Aqueducts brought 
thither water from a distance, which overflowed in cascades or filled spacious basins 
tenanted by the choicest fish. Mysterious pavilions were hidden among the foliage, 
and statues reared their forms amid the flowers. All the kinds of animals that we 
assemble in our gardens consecrated to science—such as the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris, and the Zoological Gardens of London—contributed to the ornament or curi- 
osity of these resorts of pleasure. Birds were there of beautiful. plumage, kept in 
cages as large as houses; there also were wild beasts, animals of various kinds, and 
even serpents. Bernal Diaz there first beheld the rattlesnake, which he describes as 
having ‘ castanets in its tail.’ One of the royal gardens, two leagues from Tezcuco, 
was formed on tle side ofa hill, whose summit was reached by an ascent of five 
hundred steps, and was crowned by a basin, whence, by an effort of hydraulic skill, 
water flowed in succession into three other reservoirs, adorned with gigantic statues, 
Cortez also mentions the gardens of a Cacique which were not less than two leagues 
in circumference.”—See Chevalier’s ‘ Mexico,’ vol. i. p. 28-30. 
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leaves like ours, and not on rolls. 
Horses were. unknown, but posts 
were established throughout the 
empire, with relays of runners who 
with marvellous speed transmitted 
the orders of the Emperor. So 
fleet were these runners, and so ad- 
mirably organised the system, that 
the fish which one day were swim- 
ming in the waters of the Pacific or 
Atlantic, were next day served up 
at the royal table in the capital. 
The beauty of their goldsmiths’ 
work was praised as unrivalled by 
Cortez, even when sending the very 
articles to his Emperor, who would 
judge of them for himself. The 
cotton plant was cultivated, and its 
snowy pods were woven, and formed 
the clothing of the people. The 


vine was unknown, but they found - 


a substitute in the sweet juices of 
the agave; while its pulp was con- 
verted into paper, and its fibres 
into rope. They had explored the 
mineral treasures of the mountains, 
and possessed gold, silver, copper, 
tin, and even iron. In, astronomi- 
cal science. also, they were well ad- 
vanced; and to the astonishment 
of the Spaniards, they possessed a 
calendar more perfect than that of 
Greece and Rome, or even than that 
which prevailed in Europe under 
Francis I. and Charles V. 

This spectacle of grandeur and 
prosperity which met the eyes of 
Cortez and the other chroniclers of 
the Conquest disappeared like a 
dream. ‘The numerous and civilised 
population dwindled and sank into 
barbarism. The very face of the 
country became changed. It was 
not a Government studious to pre- 
serve civilisation and order that 
made the Conquest, but a band of 
bigoted and rapacious adventurers. 
The administrative system of the 
Aztec Emperors fell into decay; 
the reign of order was succeeded by 
chaos and rapacity; cultivation was 
neglected, the people enslaved, the 
collections of science scattered, and 
the libraries of literature destroyed. 
“To the mines!” was. the cry of 
the Spaniards. Their only thought, 
as Christians, was to obliterate and 
destroy the pagan past; their ouly 
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passion, as conquerors, was to pos- 
sess themselves of the precious ores, 
The great nobles were, killed or de- 
spoiled,—-the priesthood, the deposi-, 
taries of the national learning and 
traditions, were persecuted and mas- 
sacred; and the books were gathered 
together, and destroyed in the 
flames. The Indians were hurried 
off to work in gangs in the mines, 
The great cities were depopulated, 
and crumbled into ruins. The for- 
ests were felled or burnt, partly be- 
cause they afforded shelter to the 
natives, partly in imitation of the 
treeless plains of Castile; and the 
soil, denuded of its natural cover. 
ing, became arid and barren, and 
no longer attracted or retained ag 
before the fertilising showers. The 
population is now probably not one- 
third of what it was in the time 
of Montezuma. And by partially 
draining the lakes of the valley, the 
Spaniards have only uncovered an 
expanse of salt-impregnated soil — 
a disfigurement to the eye, and 
utterly useless for cultivation. 

But this did not complete the 
tale of ruin which has befallen 
Mexico. In course of time evil 
days came for the whites themselves, 
and they began to suffer disasters at 
their own hands, as if in divine 
vengeance for those which they had 
so ruthlessly inflicted on the natives. 
The Government of the mother- 
country became oppressive to the 
Spanish population of Mexico, and 
when they threw it off they only 
fell into worse evils. Revolution 
after revolution, each accompanied 
by a civil war, took place; and the 
country became a prey to military 
factions. Private adventurers set 
themselves in arms against the Gov- 
ernment of the hour, and if their in- 
surrection proved successful, their 
first care was to enrich themselves 
and their followers at the expense of 
the rest of the community. Peaceful 
industry went to the wall; wealthy 
citizens found themselves singled 
out for extortion; and commercial 
enterprise gradually became ex- 
tinct. . The profession of arms—if 
such a title can be applied to what 
was simply brigandage— was the 
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only one which proseereds and was 
eagerly followed by the whole scum 
of the population. Robbery and 
murder became even more common 
than revolts. The whole country 
was a prey to licentious marauders, 
and its whole strength was. exhaust- 
ed in internal commotions. One- 
half of its territory was given up 
to the encroaching ambition of the 
United States. Texas; with’ its 
prairies of exuberant ‘fertility, and 
California, with its immense mines 
of gold, were wrung from Mexico 
by force of arms; and the vast ter- 
ritory now known as New Mexico 
was ceded to the overbearing Cabinet 
of Washington for a trifling sum of 
money. Mexico was fast disappear- 
ing from the map. The still-exist- 
ing half of the country seemed 
ready to be absorbed as soon as the 
people of the United States felt 
the desire for further annexations. 
Mexico was perishing by Ker own 
sins, when, fortunately for her, some 
of her own sins gave rise to an inter- 
vention on the part of other Powers 
who had no selfish ambition to grati- 
fy at her expense, and which was 
converted by the Emperor Napoleon 
into a means. of rescuing her from 
impending destruction. Ratt 
When the Mexicans murdered 
and despoiled one anéther, ' they 
were not likely to be more tender 
towards foreign settlers. Several 
British and other foreign merchants 
and traders were murdered or de- 
spoiled of their goods; the debts 
due to foreign creditors were re- 
pudiated, and the claims of foreign 
Governments were contumeliously 
ignored. In these circumstances— 
apparently at the suggestion of 
the Emperor Napoleon — England, 
France, and Spain agreed to act in 
concert with a view to obtain re- 
dress for their wrongs. That the 
Emperor Napoleon meditated from 
the outset an ‘intervention in _ the 
internal affairs of Mexico is obvious 
from the tenor of his’ instructions 
to Admiral Graviére. He foresaw 
that it was hopeless to expect re- 
dress from the Mexican Gdvern- 
ment as long as that Government— 
of'rather that rule of anarchy—was 
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rmitted to exist. He considered 
it probable, also, thatthe better 
classes in Mexico would avail them- 
selves of the ce of the Allied 
expedition to establish a Govern- 
ment in accordance with their own 
wishes, and the requirements of 
civilisation. He did not avow ‘his 
convictions on these points, — at 
least, ‘not to England; but he trust- 
ed that, once fairly red in the 
enterprise, his. allies would see the 
necessity of proceeding further than 
was origitially agreed on. In truth 
the convention was a blunder if 
its terms ‘were not to ‘be exceeded. 
What cared a ruler like Juarez for a 
seizure! of a seaport or two?) And 
how ignoble would be the attitude 
of the three great Powers if their 
forces prere simply to act as tax- 
gatherers at Vera Cruz and Mata- 
moros, while a full-blood Indian 
like Juarez refused all redress, and 
openly set them at defiance! But 
when the question of a direct in- 
tervention came to an issue, Spain, 
seeing that France would take the 
lead, withdrew in pique, and Eng- 
land’ patched up a useless treaty 
with Juarez, and recalled. her squad- 
ron. But the Emperor adbered ‘to 
his purpose. As usual, he had 
formed his plans and counted the 
cost beforehand, and he would not 
recede: He could not have reckoned 
that England would willingby 1en- 
gage in an intervention such as. he 
designed, ‘and so opposed to. her 
principles of pelicy; but doubtless 
he did not expect to be left so sum- 
marily and entirely te. his own re 
sources, But: the Ge was cast. 
The French troops could not be al- 
lowed! to ‘remain at Vera Cruz ex- 
posed ‘to the deadly malaria of thie 
coast-region, They must either ad- 
vance into the interior, or be with 
drawn at once. The advance was 
ordered; ,the troops ascended to 
the edge of the table-land, ‘where 
the climate was temperate and’ 
healthy ; but there the march was 
stayed. The force was found quite- 
inadequate to undertake a further: 
advance ; for some months the troops 
had a difficulty in maintaining 
their intrenched position at Orizaba ; 

r 
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and even after. reinforcements ar- 
rived, and) the advance was resumed, 
the fortunes of the expedition trem- 
bled in’ the scales before the walls 
of Puebla. The defence made by 
the Mexican garrison was unexpect- 
edly obstinate ; it. seemed as if the 
spirit of the defenders of Saragossa 
still existed among their country- 
men in'the 'New ‘World. But with 
the fall of Puebla resistance ceased. 
The French advanced, unopposed, to 
the capital) Conciliatory proclama- 
tions were addressed to the people, 
and soon évery element of organised, 
resistance to the invaders melted 
away and disappeared. 

Tt was a sagacious act on the part 
of Napoledn to associate with him, 
in the outset of the enterprise, the 
only two Powers in Europe who 
might have regarded his policy in 
Mexico with distrust!” e. was 
equally careful: to leave no ground 
for’ iriternational jealousy in the 
selection which he made of a ruler 
for the regenerated empire. His 
great uncle, in the heyday of his 
success, surrounded France with 


affiliated kingdoms, placing mem- 
bers of his own family upon the 
thrones which: his conquests had 


rendered ‘vacant.’ Napoleon III. 
does not seem disposed to imitate 
his example’ © His cousin Prince 
Napoleon, although notoriously ‘a 
Prince in search of a crown,” was 
not chosen to fill the throne of 
Mexico ;, and. Prince Murat was 
left to dream of possibilities which 
might one day place him on the 
throne of Southern Italy. The 
Emperor made a: good choice in 
selecting the Archduke ‘Maximilian 
of Austria, Mexico could: furnish 
no man suitable for the throne. 
The country had been in such a 
state of chaos and revolution for 
forty yexrs, thatthe only prominent 
personages were unscrupulous ad- 
venturers, dishonoured by their 
previous career, and in whom no 
confidence could be'placed. If any 
Mexican had been ‘raised to the 
throne, his name world have had 
no, power, he would have com- 
manded’ no respect. | Pronuncia- 
men‘os and insurrections would 
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have gone on as before. | A foreigner 
was needed for the throne. “ Let 


‘us wipe out the past; let us havea 


clear stage; let us start afresh,” 
Such ought to be; and such in great 
part is, the sentiment of all: the 
better classes in Mexico.’ But the 
chief of the new empire must not be 
a parvenu, — All. nations: prefer to 
have for ruler a man born in the 
purple, a prince of royal lineage,— 
a man aceustomed to royalty, and 
removed from’ the jealousies. which 
attend a commoner who is suddeuly 
raised to be a king. Such a prince 
is the Archduke Maximilian, 
member of one of the oldest royal 
families in Europe, and the lives of - 
whose ancestors form part of the 
public history of Europe. — More- 
over he was not inexperienced in 
the practical duties of government, 
and he had discharged: those duties 
creditably and with . ability. We 
trust that in the wider and higher 
sphere of duty to which he is now 
ealled, the Archduke will justify 
the best expectations which have 
been formed of him. Many diffi- 
culties will attend the outset of his 
career, although they are not such 
as should daunt any monarch of 
ordinary resolution and ‘intelli 
He is a foreigner, he enters Mexico 
escorted ty a foreign army; and 
foreign troops will’ for several 
years remain to support his throne. 
But he does not come as a. con- 
queror. --He does not seek to 
destroy the past, but to restore it 
He succeeds’ to a blank in the 
annals of Mexico, and. he will seek 
to make his reign a continuation of 
the prosperity which preceded. that 
blank, and to raise the country to 
a higher position in the world than 
it ever enjoyed before. A. brilliant 
future is before him, if he prove 
equal to the occasion; ‘It is in his 
power to leave behind him a dis- 
tinguished name in history, — to 
found a great’ empire, — and to 
restore to the! civilised world one 
of its portions which had relapsed 
into misery and barbarism. 
While thus ' carrying. out his 
‘* Mexican idea” with. admirable 
civcumspeetion, the Emperor of the 
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French took care that the import- 
tance and true character of his ‘de- 
sign should be generally known. 
No man‘ knows better than he the 
power which a policy derives from 
the support of public opinion, He 
wished to get the moral sense of 
Europe on his ‘side, and to prove to 
France that the “idea” was one 
which was worthy of a great ‘nation 
which aspires to be the-leader of 
civilisation. He intrusted the task 
of exposition to one of his Senators 
whose character for impartiality is 
as well known as his high intel- 
\lectual ‘powers, and who enjoys a 


celebrity greater than -any which ' 


can be conferred by the favour of 
Courts. Michel Chevalier is the 
ablest political economist on the 
Continent, — he is a man of facts, 
and of sound and careful ‘reasoning ; 
so that he was eminently fitted to 
be an expositor of the~ imperial 
policy upon whose judgment and 
integrity the public could rely. - He 
has produced a work upon Mexico* 
which goes far beyond the scope of 
the present: intervention, and which 
gives a clear and solid exposition 
of the condition and history of the 
country from the earliest times of 
which we have any knowledge 
down to the present day. ‘Although 
warmly approving the motive which 
led to the Napoleonic intervention 
in Mexico, he nowhere shows’ the 
slightest trace of the spirit of a par- 
tisan. He views everything ‘clearly 


and ' dispassionately, and takes: full “ 


account of the difficulties which 
beset this attempt to establish -a 
stable Mexican empire. Pi 
The greatest danger which’ besets 
the new empire, manifestly arises 
from the ill-will with which the 
Americans of the United States 
will regard an undertaking’ which 
has for ‘its ol ject to ‘rob’ them of 
their prey. Either the new! Mexi- 
can emjlire must be established on 
solid foundations before the termi- 
nation of the civil war in the United 
States, or the project’ will rin a 
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great risk of failure. The 

vinces. of Sonora and Lower Cali- 
fornia, ' ialjy, with their rich 
mines, ‘will tempt the cupidity of the 
Americans in California; and these 
provinees’ Jie so remote from the 
capital, and the means of communi- 
cation with them are so extremely 
defective, that the Mexican Govern- 
ment will have much difficulty in de- 
fending them in the event of their 
being attacked.’ In order to secure 
her north-western proyinces, adjoin- 
ing the Pacific, from attack, Mexico 
must have a fleet, or else obtain the 
assistance of & nayal squadron from 
France. If the civil war in the 
United ‘ States terminates, as it 
seems likely ‘to do, in a permanent 
disruption of the-Union, the Mexi- 


_can Government may find support 


in one or other of the ,riyal sections 
into which its colossal ‘neighbour 
will break ‘up. But this’ is a very 
doubtful ‘support’ to ‘rely upon ; and 
if the Mexicans are wise, they will 
act as’ men who know they are. en- 
joying a breathing time, and that ere 
long they must confide in their own 
energies to defend ‘their territories 
and maintain their independence. 

As regards the inimediate diffi- 
culties which sufround the new 
Government, M. Chevalier . evi- 
dently considers that the most seri- 
ous is ‘that which’ may arise from 
the conduct of the Pope ‘from the. 
policy of ‘the very ‘Church which 
the Emperor takes under his special 

‘otection. In otder’ to regenerate 

exico, sys’ M. Chevalier, it is in- 
dispensable. that the Government 
shotld 'secularise end take into 
its own’ manazement the immense 
property of the Church ; by which 
means the. finances. of the State 
would be. plaved on’ a: prosperous 
footing,’ without. really. impairing 
the resdurces of ‘tlie clerical body. 
But the Pope has hitherto shown 
himself strongly op;osed to. any 
such project; and M. Chevalier 
states that the influence of the cler- 
gy is so grent among ‘the Mexicans, 
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that no Government can secure 
an adequate amount, of popularity 
which. sets itself in opposition to 
the Head. of the Church.; Is, then, 
the Pope to make the required con- 
cession, or .is, the new, Emperor. to 
find himself surrounded by disaffec- 
tion, arising from the great influ- 
ence of the over, the minds 
of the. people ? fore. embarking 
for his new empire, the Archduke 
visited Rome to obtain the bene- 
diction of the Pope, and, also doubt- 
less. to endeavour to procure a 
favourable settlement of this im- 
portant question. , We have not 
eard that, the Archduke succeeded 
in the latter and more. important 
part of his mission. He got a bless- 
ing on his voyage, but, probably, a 
NON POssUumMUs aS all else. 
_ Ere this, the new Emperor will 
have landed at Vera Oruz, amid 
salyoes of artillery, and) will have 
commenced his royal progress to 
the capital.. On the way, he will 
have abundant, evidence of the 
fallen, condition of the, country ; and 
when the magnificent valley of Ana- 
huac opens upon him, he will see 
how ample are the triumphs which 
await him if he. succeeds. in his 
mission, Doubtless his. first, act 
will be to, assemble a council of 
the notables, the leading men in, the 
country, to ascertain from them the 
wants. of the nation, and to obtain 
their co-operation in the measures 
requisite to reorganise the , state 
po regenerate the people. Order 
_ must first be established, and the 
administrative system put upon an 
efficient footing. The work of re- 
generation. will necessarily, be a 
slow one, and years must elapse be- 
fore much progress, can. be made 
in awaking the energies and de- 
veloping the resources, of the coun- 
try. Mexico is almost roadless, and 
the: cost and difficulty of transport 
at present. are serious ebstacles to 
the, development ef , the export 
trade., A railway from Vera Cruz 
to. the capital will probably be the 
first great public work undertaken 
by the new Government; and in 
a execution of this work, foreign 
capital and enterprise will doubt- 
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less. be drawn into the country, 
The mines of, the precious metals 
will likewise ge the eager. at- 
tention of, the Government, as the 
most promising of all the: immediate 
resources of the State. Two-thirds 
of all the silver circulating in. ‘the 
world has been produced from the 
mines . of Mexico, Nevertheless, 
the mineral wealth of the. co 

can hardly be said. to have yet been 
explored; and probably Humboldt 
was right in his conjecture, that if 
the mines of Mexico be adequately 
worked, Europe will:again be inun- 
dated with silver as in the sixteenth 
century...In any case we may. ex- 
pect that, ere long, the produce of 
the Mexican mines will to a great 
extent redress the balance of the 
precious metals, and prevent any 
derangement in the relative value 
of gold and silver by adding large- 
ly to the supplies. of . the latter 
metal. Let us hope also that, as 
soon as the finances of, the State 
permit, the Emperor will seek to 
restore his capital —the noblest city 
which the Spaniards ever built ‘in 
the New World—to its former 
splendour, and make’ it worthy 
of its, magnificent, site, which is 
hardly rivalled, and: certainly not 
surpassed, by any..in. the world. 
Let. him..do in some degree, for 
Mexico what Napoleon has accom- 
plished for Paris. Let him emplo 
the crowds of beggars which dist 
gure the streets in works of embel- 
lishment and public utility — there- 
by arousing them to a life of honest 
industry, and at the same time 
making his renovated capital a 
beautiful and stately symbol of the 
happy change which in like manner, 
we trust, will. be accomplished in 
the country at large. 

If the new Emperor has difficul- 
ties to encounter, he has also many 
advantages. Although a stranger, 
a majority of the people will receive 
him asa monarch of their own 
choice, and the remainder will 
readily acquiesce in the new regime. 
He has no native rivals: there is 
no old sovereignty to be overborne 
—no old traditions, of government 
to be encountered and supplanted. 
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He is the first monarch after chaos. 
He succeeds to a long interregnum 
of anarchy which constitutes a mere 
blank in the history of the country. 
His ‘throne will be raised upon 
ruins which are not of his making 
—upon the debris of a power which 
had crumbled into the dust half a 
century before his arrival. The 
founding of his empite is’ like 
building a city upon the ‘site of 
another which had long perished, 
and with which the new one does 
not enter into rivalry, but ‘simply 
replaces. England wishes ‘him 
good-speed. And among the strange 
events of the future it may ye 
happen that the House of Haps- 
burg may be the head of a great 
and flourishing empire in the New 
World after the original empire in 
Europe has been broken into pieces. 
- The intervention in Mexico is a 
remarkable episode in the policy of 
Napoleon TII., and as such will not 
fail to attract the regard of future 
historians. It is a task as‘ novel as 
it is honourable for a monarch ‘to 
attempt the regeneration of a country 
other than his own, to carry civili- 
sation and prosperity into a region 
of the globe where they have’ fallen 
into decay,—even though he under- 
took the task primarily with a view 
to his own interests. To raise a 
country thrice as large as France 
from’ a state of chronic’’ desola- 
tion—to pierce it with railways, to 
reconstruct the old watercourses 
of irrigation, to redpen the rich 
mines, and to make the waste places 
blossom with flowers and fruits‘ and 
useful plants,*is certainly a noble 
design. And still nobler is it to 
rescue a population of eight ' mil- 
lions from anarchy, demoralisation, 
and suffering, and to ‘restore to 
them, in better fashion than’ they 
ever had before, the protection of 
the State’ and the benefactions of 
the Church. Lawlessness and ra- 


pine, wastefulness and_ oppression - 


—no ‘public virtue and no private 
enterprise—such has been the‘con- 
dition of Mexico for many years. 
Napoleon, it is true, does not under- 
take to remedy these evils himself, 
but he has made a beginning, he 
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has taken the first step which is 
proverbially so difficult. He has 
placed the Mexicans on a vantage- 
ground which they could not have 
obtained’ for themselves, and ‘he 
gives to them a Government tem- 
porarily aided by his troops, recog- 
nised by the Powers of ‘Europe, and 
ssessing a fair amount of credit 
in other countries, by which the 
work of regenerating the moral and 
material condition of Mexico may 
be carried ‘out. He has cleared 
away the old obstructions—he has 
founded the new empire ; and what- 
ever be'the ultimate results of his en- 
terprise, he has thereby added fresh 
laurels to his renown, which are all 
the more honourable since they are 
voted to him ‘by the world at large. 
So far as it has gone, the inter- 

vention has been successful, and 
the Napoleonic idea has a d 
prospect of being fully realized. 
Meanwhile two important ends have 
been attained. The expedition ‘has 
paid its expenses—the cost of the 
intervention ‘is to be refunded to 
France by the new Government, 
which ‘likewise takes upon itself 
the charge of maintaining the 
French troops which are to be left 
in Mexico.” The enterprise, more- 
over, has’ successfully ‘en the 
thoughts of the nch people 
during a period when the Emperor 


‘found it advisable to remain at 


peice in Europe. France is. still’ in 
a condition in which the stimulus , 
of military action abroad is requi- 
site to keep her quiescent at home. 
The Emperor’s Mexican idea has 
served this ‘purpose as well as 
others. And’ Europe has been 
thankful that the French “have 
been amused otherwise than at her 
expense. But the Mexican idea, so 
far as s the direct action 
of France, is now at an end; and, 
looking at ‘the circumstances of Eu- 
rope as well as at the fact that the 
Emperor's hands ‘are in free, we 
think the Continental Powers may 
now feel as King John did when 

at the close of the tournament ai 

Ashby de Ia Zouch, he received 
the brief but significant warning, 

“The devil has got loose.” 
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Tue three leading , Exhibitions — 
the Academy, the Old Water-Col- 
our, and the New Water-Colour — 
are at least of average interest and 
merit, Indeed, the general opinion 
is, that the collective pictures of 
the year show, if slow, at all events 
steady and satisfactory progress 
upon the pictorial products of pre- 
vious seasons. It is true that no 
new or startling phenomena have 
arisen — that no star or comet of 
surpassing magnitude has come to 
shed unaccustomed brilliancy. over 
the world of Art. Still, light is 
not lacking to our hemisphere, nor 
beauty wanting to the painter’s fair 
creations. The power which be- 
longs to knowledge, the charm 
which. pertains to simple truth, and 
the reward that follows on honest 
labour, each year, even in the ab- 
sence of long-looked-for and _ oft- 
promised genius, give to our Eng- 
lish school accumulative worth. 


And, moreoyer, other causes co- 
operate towards this progression, 
over which, with reason, we rejoice. 
England has reached that point in 
the history of nations when the 
arts are accustomed to spring into 


luxuriant growth. She has long 
passed the period of pinching pen- 
ury, wherein imagination is oft- 
times stunted and starved. She 
has, at least in her higher classes, 
escaped from the drudgery which, 
while it wears away. the body, 
grinds down the mind — which 
makes the finer senses of humanity 
obtuse, and too often darkens. the 
eye to the beauty of the outward 
creation. England, we say, has, in 
the onward march of. her civilisa- 
tion, left in the path behind these 
arid tracts, and now enters a garden 
of delight, redolent with flowers. 
And of all the gems which adorn 
daily life—of all the decorations 
which add charm to our homes — 
pictures are, perhaps, the most 
sought after, And as this demand 
is each year growing in its compass, 
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and as the taste of purchasers 
becomes from day to day more 
highly educated, so are our 

lish artists stimulated by increased 
reward, and yet, at the same. time, 
held in wholesome. check by the 
discriminative power. of public 
opinion., Still further, the . ad. 
vance which has been made in all 
branches of knowledge, the devel- 
opment of inductive: science, espe- 
cially in those departments which 
lie close upon nature, and the ex- 
traordinary activity which, in every 
direction, has seized upon the hu- 
man intellect, ever eager to enter on 
new enterprise—these restless mo- 
tions in the universal mind render- 
ing absolute stagnation, even within 
the tranquil world of art; impos- 
sible—have imparted to our painters 
corresponding impulse. Moreover, 
we think, notwithstanding _ .occa- 
sional symptoms to the. contrary, 
that enterprise of intellect is now 
more than formerly governed | by 
sobriety of judgment; that ima- 
gination, though at seasons ready 
to. break wildly loose, is in the end 
reined in by sober. sense. The 
drama, indeed; may degenerate for 
short intervals into sensational, ex- 
cess; romances may, in the hands 
of some writers, indulge in extrava- 
gance; but before long we can rest 
satisfied that truth to nature and 
allegiance to conscience as the si- 
lent yet potent witness to rectitude, 
will obtain the ascendance, And 
thus it is within the special sphere 
of pictorial art likewise; mistaken 
ardour may for a time mislead; 
extravagance such as that of which 
the so-called Preraphaelites were 
guilty may for a few \short years 
betray the inexperience of youth; 
but in the end we can be sure, as 
indeed now we rejoice to be, tha 
in the well-balanced English mind 
moderation will prevail, Thus have 
we endeavoured to set forth the 
reasons why our Exhibitions show 
amelioration. The causes do not 
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jie.in the rise of any ‘transcendent 

wer, or in the display .of creative 
originality by the artists themselves. 
The impetus to progression, on.the 
contrary, comes, a8 we have seen, 
from without; the painter is merely 
the ‘child of the age in which he 
lives, the mirror that reflects the 
form and fashion of bis time and 
country. Thus it‘is that our. Eng- 
lish school is emphatically English, 
and. that our annual Exhibitions 
serve as pictorial chronicles to the 
day and generation. in which our 
lot is cast. This is, indeed, high 
commendation — yet, after all, ‘not 
the highest; for there is an injunc- 
tion which Schiller lays upon the 
artist that we would here repeat by 
way, if not.of censure, at least of 
caution. ‘ Live,’ says this poet 
philosopher, “‘ with your century, 
but be not its creature; bestow 
upon your contemporaries not what 
they praise, but what they need. 
Though you may regard them as 
they areif you are tempted to work 
for them, imagine them as they 


should be if you are to influence 


and raise them.”” Our Exhibitions, 
it must be admitted, show little in- 
dication that painters are striving 
for this command over the intellect 
of their age. Content to follow, 
few desire to lead. For the most 
part, they paint in order to win the 
wherewithal to live, and, thus living 
for the present, few, it may be feared, 
will survive the century which has 
witnessed the beginning and. will 
see the close of their labours. 
Armitage, Watts, and in some 
measure Leighton, have aright to 
rank among those disciples of high 
art who, fulfilling the behest of 
Schiller, work less for present times 
than for posterity. Forsaking forms 
positive and individual, they seek 
truths generic and absolute; they 
make the accident of nature sub- 
mit to the proportions prescribed 
by esthetic law; they require rude 
reality to bend to ideal beauty; and 
thus they ascend to the sphere of 
historic or philosophic art, a lofty 
region which only a few ventur- 
ous spirits dare to tread. Edward 
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Armitage, in ‘the picture of ‘ Ahab 
and Jezebel,’ attains heroic propor- 
tion, and. with size comes commen- 
surate dignity. King Ahab, a co 
seven and a half feet high, reclines 
on a couch: his. wife, the infamous 
Jezebel, stands at his head with the 
fury of a tigress and the: appetite of 
a vulture, uttering the upbraiding 
words, ‘ Dost thou now govern the 
kingdom of Israel? Arise, cat bread, 
and Jet thine heart be merry; I will 
give thee the vineyard of Naboth’ the 
Jezreelite.” But the king lies ‘sad 
and ‘sick, and, the grapes and the 
wine areiput aside untasted. | Mr. 
Armitage has sought, and not with- 
out success, to reconcile the broad 
generic treatment of the older his- 
toric style with the literal detail 
which is now dominant in our mo- 
dern school. Rich regal robes and 
sumptuous palatial decorations are 
studiously transcribed from the 
works of Mr. Layard, or taken di- 
rect from the Assyrian remains in 
the British Museum. It is also in- 
teresting to mark how the artist 
has given to his picture the manner 
of an ancient bas-relief, how he has 
brought the liberty allowed to the 
one art under subjection to’ the 
severity imposed by the other. 
What we mean will be better un- 
derstood by an appeal to the de- 
signs on Greek vases, the purest 
and best, examples of which illus- 
trate the transformation through 
which sculpture emerged into paint- 
ing; or, in other words, these meno- 
chrome pictures of the Greeks _re- 
veal sculpture as the elder and the 
parent art. Mr. Armitage deserves 
praise for the courage required in 
the adoption of this self-denying 
manner, for experience proves that 
a facile pictorial treatment is in the 
present day the surest road to popu- 
lar applause. We are sorry, how- 
ever, to see that in one vital point 
he submits to a compromise. Re- 
pose and equanimity, Winckel- 
mann tells us, the Greeks deemed 
inseparable from the noblest art; 
and our own. Reynolds. offers some 
apology, or at least explanation, for 
the violence of. passion’ which the 
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sculptor has thrown into the agon- 
ised features of the;Laocoon. Now 
we should be sorry |to'bind a paint- 
er down to strict compliance with 
conditions which may prove a 
bondage even to the sculptor; but 
as’ Mr. Armitage of his. own. free 
will, puts himself under the law, 
we need have less_scruple in {saying 
that the ordinance imposed as a 
canon of high art—which is, after 
all, not. artificial, but essential—he 
has transgressed, and that much to 
the loss of dignity and quiet power. 
The figure of Jezebel, especially in 
the passionate spasm of tbe hand, 
is melodramatic. | Mr. Watts, in his 
design, ‘Time and Oblivion,’ also 
challenges severe criticism. The 
very explanation which he’ gives of 
his intent, that this personification 
of * Time and Oblivion,’ is “ a de- 
sign for sculpture,” ‘t to be executed 
in divers materials after the man- 
ner of Phidias,” alone suggests 
comparisons which it is difficult for 
any work to sustain. Yet may we 
at least: aecord to this perilous at- 
tempt somewhat of the largeness in 
masses and the grandeur of manner 
which are peculiar characteristics of 
the Phidian era. Only we must be 
permitted to object that the. artist 
has essayed a Herculean labour 
considerably beyond his powers. 
The figures are not ill conceived, 
the idea is not inaptly expressed ; 
but the drawing is certainly want- 
ing in mastery, and the difficult 
passages in the composition appear 
slurred rather than solved. The 
aspirations of Mr. Watts, as seen in 
the fresco executed in the dcining- 
hall of Lincoln’s Inn, are ever lofty ; 
but technical power, which would 
give to his noble ideas adequate 
pictorial development, seems lack- 
ing.| A small head hy this artist, 
called ‘ Choosing,’ is « altogether 
lovely, and especially: to be com- 
mended for harmony of colour. 

The genius of Mr. Leighton has 
for years lain in chaos, or broken 
out only in rebellion: Possessed 
of more than ordinary erudition, 
impelled by an ambition . which 
soared’ to the highest style, and 
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essayed the most arduous ,of subs 
jects, this artist has for some. time 
attracted to his works a wondering 
gaze, It always becomes a curious 


question, as it long was and still, 


is with a brother artist, the painter 
of ‘The Vale of Rest,’ and of#St 
Agnes’ Eve,’ What astounding work 
Mr. Leighton may do next? Will 
he show us a harem, will he intro- 


duce us to houris, will he conduct ug; 


to Hades, or will he bid us take a 
walk on Parnassus? Certain it is 
that whoever presumes to follow in 
the eccentric flight of this artist will 
do well to provide himself with 
wings. As for the ordinary faculties 


of humanity, plain sober eye-sight,, 


clear common-sense, and the like, 
they may be dispensed with alto- 
gether, and the adventurer through 
space or across the broad field of. 
history need only. take to himself 
a copious supply of transcendental 
reason and gaseous imagination, 
As in other aeronautic expeditions, 
the chief danger lies in the. ap- 
proach to, and the coming in con- 
tact with, mother earth. But what- 
ever lawlessness may have marked 


Mr. Leighton’s past career, we are 


bound to concede that the courses 
on which he has now entered claim 
from the critic respectful homage. 
The powers, which have hitherto 
been scattered are at length con- 
centrated, so that in the latest. of 
Mr. Leighton’s works, ‘ Dante in 
Exile,’ the vapourings of genius 
now shine as true. visions. The 
artist here reverts with maturer 
power to the country and the epoch 


chosen in his earliest. and hitherto ~ 


most successful picture, ‘ The Pro- 
cession of Cimabue.’ Italy of the 
middle ages, crowded with illustri- 
ous characters, poets, painters, pa- 
triots—a country whose very stones 
are eloquent in undying memories 
—such are the scenes congenial to 
the genius of this painter. . The 
theme he has here selected is ardu- 
ous, the style to which he aspires 
ambitious. Imagination has in- 
vested Dante in no ordinary digni- 
ty; a historic halo shadows and yet 
shines upon that brow awful in 
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grandeur ; and. the artist who. at- 
tempts to realise the image, which 
every cultyred, mind has already 
painted. in his fancy, does, indeed 
essay @ task of peculiar difficulty. 
Mr. Leighton, we think, has come 
through this ordeal with honour. 
The moment chosen discovers 
Dante, an exile from his native city, 
in the palace of his patron, Can’ 
Grande della Scala, Prince of Ver- 
ona: This master of the Lombard 
republic reigned with a splendour 
which no other of the princes in 
Italy had, equalled. At his court 
were congregated the poets, paint- 
ers, and. sculptors who’ cast upon 
the opening years of the fourteenth 
century unaccustomed lustre. But 
we are told that the pride of Dante 
could. ill brook patronage; that his 
high spirit rebelled against gilded 
dependence; and so, by the rough- 
ness of his manner and the haughti- 
ness of his bearing, he lost the fav- 
our of a friend who had given him 
anasylum, This story may be read 
word for, word in the picture be- 
fore us. The lines quoted declare, 
in terms not to be mistaken, the 
poet’s mind:— | 
“Thou shalt prove 
How salt the savour {s of er bread; 


a 
_— ? 


and 





But what shall gall 


Will be the worthless and vile 
With whom thou must be thrown 
these straits.” 


-gompany 
‘thie in 


The painter is literal to the poet’s 
text. Dante, careworn and _pain- 
stricken, descends the palace-stairs. 
The motley crew of courtiers, the 
paid jester, and ladies who, by en- 
licing beauty, might have charmed 
the melancholy heart stricken with 
the love of Beatrice, —all fall back 
at the approach of the prophet-poet, 
who as an avenging god walks the 
earth. Mr. Leighton, we have said, 
has accomplished the task here set 
more than creditably. The know- 
ledge he brings, the academic train- 
ing he displays, no one can ques- 
tion. His learning, in fact, is al- 
most in excess ;. his artistic tact and 
contrivance, indeed, usurp the place 
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which unsophisticated nature might 
with advantage occupy.’ By his fine- 
drawn subtleties he ‘delights and 
cheats the, senses which in surfeit 
would gladly turn to a repast more 
simply, dressed and decked. The 
taint which often mars. the creations 
of this, artist, eats, in another of his 
works, as a cancer into the. fair 
forms of ‘ Eurydice and Orpheus,’ 
—a_ picture,, nevertheless, which 
contains passages. which no. criti- 
cism can rob of their beauty-giving 
chatm. The -. transcendentalism, 
however, into. which this. painter is 
betrayed, ‘is not only excessive in 
degree, but wrong in kind. Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, and all traly 
great painters, indeed, have reached 
loftiest heights, and yet they »walk- 
ed eyen when on the topmost sum- 
mits, hand. in hand with nature. 
Sibyls, apostles, prophets, muses, 
they painted; yet was humanity, 
however glorified, never made, to 
wander from paths of simplicity,.or 
permitted to wanton in debilitating 
luxury. Let Mr. Leighton remem- 
ber, then, that. the best mature and 
the truest art. preserve a stamina 
vigorous and healthful. 

Our English: . school, while. com- 
paratively, barren in. products of 
high, heroic, or sacred art, is. proli- 
fic in works which lie on the fron- 
tiers of history. Our native paint- 
ers seldom narrate the annals of 
their country on a large. folio scale; 
they are content, for the most part, 
to put their facts within the limits 
of an octavo or duodecimo edition, 
and thus they seldom addict them- 
selves to the grand march of )nations,. 
but choose rather the by-ways of a 
people’s progress, and delight in the 
episodes. wherewith families or in- 
dividuals have rendered a province 
or; a generation, memorable. The 
artists who each year betake them- 
selves to this pleasing and prolific 
style are not. only increasing. in 
numbers, but advancing in_ profi- 
ciency. Calderon, Crowe, Yeames, 
Pettie, Storey, Hayllar, and Mrs, 
Ward, have one and all enriched 
the Academy with works whieh de- 
serye explicit commendation. Mrs, 
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Ward's ‘Princes in 'the Tower’ is 
a picture of tender pathos, painted 
with rare skill and care, and: ad- 
mirable for an even moderation, 
which bespeaks calm strength and 
balanced judgment. J. Hayllar’s 
‘Queen’s Highway in the Sixteenth 
Century,’ a road then deemed mar- 
vellously good, but which we should 
now hold as villanously bad, the 
Queen’s coach being by the country 
‘hinds and folks of a base sort lifted ” 
with poles out of the mire, is a cle- 
ver composition, spiced with satire. 
In the same room, not far distant, 
is G. Storey’s ‘Meeting of William 
Seymour and the Lady Arabella 
Stuart at the Court of James I.’ 
We are told that “‘the nearness of 
the Lady Arabella to the English 
throne seems to have inspired James 
with an unworthy jealousy, and to 
have caused him to form: the reso- 
lution of keeping her single.” How- 
ever, here at the Court she meets 
with a friend of her childhood, Mr. 
William Seymour; they’ converse, 
they fall in love, they are secretly 
married, then separated and im- 
prisoned, and five years after the 
Lady Arabella dies in the Tower a 
pitiable lunatic! Mr. Storey has 
told the incident of the meeting at 
the Court with point and perspicu- 
ity, but the execution of the paint- 
ing is so sketchy as barely to 
escape being slovenly. J. Pettie’s 
picture of ‘George Fox refusing to 
take the Oath at Houlker Hall’ 
belongs to that class of works in 
which biography widens into his- 
tory, wherein an act in the life of 
an individual is made to stand for a 
principle, and to operate as a public 
protest. This picture, like the last, 
would have been better for more 
elaborate detail: canvasses on this 
moderate scale have no right to 
indulge in a large dashing hand. 
Renging as they do between the 
wide region of history and the nar- 
row confines of domestic incident, 
they ought to reconcile a certain 
largeness of manner with somewhat 
of the finish which was bestowed 
on a Dutch interior. W. F. Yeames 
is another of our, artists who, with 


well-considered intent, can put to- 
gether an episode just as it might 
have happened in the side-scenes of 
our national drama. ‘La Reine Mal- 
heureuse’ represents the devoted 
queen of Charles I. a victim to the 
Parliament wars. She had just re- 
turned from Holland, whither she 
had been seeking supplies, and was 
scarcely landed when’ five ‘ships 
entered Burlington Bay 'and. com- 
menced an active cannonade. The 
Queen and her companions take 
shelter in a ditch, yet in this humi- 
liation is no safety: ‘the ‘cannon 
bullets,” writes Henrietta Maria ina 
letter to the King, ‘fell thick about 
us, and a servant was killed within 
seventy paces of me.” Mr. Yeames 
contributed a noteworthy picture 
to the Academy of last year; his 
present work evinces steady ad- 
vance: we shall expect of ‘this artist 
good fruit in coming seasons. E. 
Crowe has also been quietly winning 
his way to renown, and must now 
rank among the expectants upon 
whom the Academy will at no dis- 
tant period confer well-won honour. 


His chief picture of the ‘year, 
‘Luther posting his Theses on the. 


Church-door of Wittenberg,’ is con- 
scientious and literal even to the 
portraits well known in the land of 
the Reformation. Mr, Crowe is a 
little hard in his execution, and 
rather forbidding and unalluring in 
his treatment, as specially seen in 
a smaller composition, ‘Dean Swift 
looking at a Lock of Stella’s Hair,’ a 
picture callous and devoid of emo- 
tion as the Dean of St. Patrick's 
himself. Lastly, among our rising 
artists who give themselves to the 
pages of history, we must @hention 
P. H. Calderon, this year repre- 
sented by a powerful and 9 7 
sive work ‘The Burial of John 
Hampden.” The sun ‘has gone 
down among the hills and woods of 
the Chilterns just as the bier which 


carries the patriot’s corpse is borne. | 


by his devoted followers to its 
last resting-place. His comrades in 
arms, sturdy fellows of bold bands 
and brave hearts, are: bowed down 
in sorrow.' Their heads are un- 
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covered, their drums muffled, their 
ensigns furled, and as they march, 
the ninetieth psalm is chanted: 
the colour, which sinks inte sombre, 
has been kept in consonance with 
the solemnity of the scene. 

Painting, when it passed, some 
two centuries ago, from the sacred 
to the secular sphere, ran the dan- 
ger of becoming coarse or common- 
place; as witness the schools of 
Varavaggio in. Italy and of Teniers 
in Holland. An escape from the 
lower world of everyday life’ was 
fot a season sought in the regions 
of Greek and Roman mythology. 
But of late years gods and god- 
desses have fallen to a discount, 
and so the painter is once again 
brought down to the level and 
reality of earth. To soar: upwards, 
however, is the instinct of imagina- 
tion, to spurn the ground is the 
impulse of winged genius; and. ac- 
cordingly our painters essay pretty 
poetic flights, just as fledglings 
venturing from their mother’s nest 
may be seen with a hop and a chirp 
to launch into air. A Royal <Aca- 
demician, however, or even an As- 
soeiate, is generally a bird of full 
growth, and so when he flies let 
no ignoble groundling croak. Mr. 
Richmond, a venerable name, in- 
dulges in “a light fantastic round” 
from ‘ Comus ’"— 


“Break off, break off! I feel the different 


pace 
or ome :selendie footing near about this 


ground : 

Run to your shrouds, within these brakes 
and trees ; 

Our numbers may affright; some virgin 
sure 

Benighted in these woods!” 


Another of our Associates, Mr. Pat- 
ten, who, we think, might by this 
time have known better, attempts 
semi-nudity—a sans culottism which 
obtained more favour with the gods 
of Greece than in our modern eyes. 
‘The -Youthful Apollo,’ by Jove, 
what a genius! Look at him, and 
love him if you can, as he prepares 
to show his power “in a musical 
contest with Paris”! Some pic- 
tures, nevertheless, there are, which, 
instinct with noble aspiration, merit 


respect. “Thus; Mr. Elmore’s ‘Ex- 
celsior’ is altogether a different 
sort of thing from what we have 
been ‘accustomed to see done ‘on 
music-covers. This, indeed, is’ ‘a 
figure which redeéms once more 
to our admiration lines which ‘have 
been sadly massacred ‘and mouthed. 
A youth bears, 
“°Mid snow and ice, 
A banner withthe strange device, 
Excelsior |” 
The spectral glaciers shine, and'dark 
the tempest lowers, yet onward, by 
an upward impulse borne, towers 
the brave ‘head,;'and climbs the firm 
foot to the mountain-height around 
which the eagle floats. Mr. Elmore 
has eschewed all grandiloquence 
of manner, and by an unadorned 
simplicity escapes the dangers of 
a subject fatal to a hand less firm. 
‘Contemplation, by’ OC. W. ‘Cope, 
is another figure which calls for 
commendation —less vigorous, ‘in- 
deed, than the brave mountaineer 
we have just left; for Contempla- 
tion is of the valley, serene and 
lovely, her eyes gazing heavenwards 
in rapt devotion, hey bodily frame 
and the gentleness of her spirit not 
fitted to’ wrestle in’ the warfare of 
the world) This is a head which 
might have been painted by Carlo 
Dolce, who loved a liquid eye, 
tearful; and yet beaming as with 
pensive starlight. 

Undoubtedly the picture of the 
year pre-eminent for power . and 
display is ‘La Gloriay a Spanish 
Wake,’ painted by J. Phillip, who 
seldom indeed has been seen in 
such foree. The subject is well 
chosen, and the scene skilfully laid. 
The shadow of death on the one 
hand is thrown in contrast to the 
sunshine of the dance on the other. 
Woe has bowed down the head of a 
bereaved mother, couched nigh to 
her little child, lyimg ready for the 
burial. But the eye passes by this 
group given to mourning, to feast 
on the beauty and delight in ‘the 
joy which fills to overflowing the 
remainder of the canvass. Here 
does the painter exult in the re- 
velry of the Spanish dance, ‘mad- 
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dened by. the stirring: stroke of 
music, and. passionate. with love’s 
outburst. Here are lavished the gay- 
est of colours; hereare arrayed the 
* most picturesque of costumes; here 
shine faces bright as flowers, spark- 
ling, with eyes, brilliant as gems. 
Ina scene such as this, which most 
travellers witness in. Seville or 
Granada, Mr. Phillip is triumphant. 
Mr. Lewis may have portrayed Spain 
with minute detail, but no one has 
caught, like Mr. Phillip,.the very 
life of these children sporting in 
the passionate south, | 

The post of honour in the large 
room has, by an error in judgment, 
been assigned to ‘The Courtyard 
of the Coptic, Patriarch, Cairo,’ by 
J. F. Lewis—a canvass which, as a 
mirror shattered in a thousand frag- 
ments, shows. the too crowded life 
of..Cairo in direst confusion. Mr. 
Lewis, to our mind, has’ never been 
able to.give to his oil pictures the 
matchless qualities: possessed by his 
drawings. Even the. opacity of his 
water-colour pigments was redeem- 
ed by a brilliancy which. in oil- 
paints is lost ig dead density. We 
incline to the opinion, indeed, that 
for works within the limits of a 
cabinet size, no medium which the 
world has yet known attains ex- 
cellencies which equal those now 
reached by the water-colour pro- 
cess, which is, in fact, tempera paint- 
ed on. paper in lieu of the ancient 
panel. Therefore in the interest 
of art, and with the remembrance 
of such drawings as the ‘Encamp- 
ment,on Mount Sinai,’ we have again 
to question the policy of the step 
taken by Mr. Lewis, when he _trans- 
ferred his allegiance from the Old 
Water-Colour Gallery to the Acade- 
my in Trafalgar Square. Perhaps, 
however, the very best. work which 
this artist has yet executed in. oil, 
ig. to. be met with in the present 
Exhibition, under the title ‘Caged 
Doves,.Cairo;’ doves .of two species 
caged in a diverse sense—a winged 
dove, the pet of a houri, who is 
herself caged in a harem. The lat- 
tice-work of the window floods a 
sparkling light, and casts a dappled 
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shade upon the green and gold sof 
the lady’s robe—a dazzling effeoty 
of which this artist: has) been long 
fond, here carried to’ consummate 
perfection. Several. other ' painters; 
such as Webb, Herbert: junior; 
Walton, Fisk, and Goodall, have 
either visited the East in person, or 
sent as their a a photogra: 
phic apparatus. ith one excep 
tion, we must pass these respective 
products by, and that exception we 
of course make in favour of’ F, 
Goodall’s ‘Messenger from. Sinai’ 
at the Wells of Moses.’ Mr. Good 
all may be quoted as the represen- 
tative of that careful, well-balanced; 
and. eclective style, towards which 
our English school is now tending; 
a style in which accurate drawing 
gives truthrand attains expression; 
in which close and detailed study is 
directed to strict topographic accu- 
racy, wherein colour is forced up 
to a pitch little short of decorative 
splendour; and lastly, where com: 
position becomes an intricate cab 
culation, whereby all these several 
elements may be set off to best: ads 
vantage. It is notorious that. in 
art the world has arrived at an age 
in which everything has been in 
generations past already attempted 
and done. The Roman school was 
pre-eminent in form, the Venetian 
resplendent in colour, the Bolog: 
nese skilful in composition, and 
perhaps in any one of these sepa- 
rate qualities it is hard for us now 
in these last days to make an ad, 
vance on the attainments of former 
times. Yet a super-excellence which 
may be impossible in dissevered 
units becomes practicable in 4 
balanced and collective whole, . And 
this is just that eclecticism to which 
our English schools, whether of 
painting, of sculpture, or of arehi- 
tecture, are now tending—a. procli- 
vity, moreover, not limited to the do- 
main of the arts, but extending into 
every realm of knowledge, — found 
in science, through her accumula- 
tive stores; in metaphysics, by the 
mass of chop-logic and seedy chaff; 
in political philosophy, by the heap 
of compiled maxims end tabulat- 
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ed statistics; in prose literature, 
through the inveterate building-up 
of ‘tombs to the prophets ; in poetry, 
bythe reiteration of approved me- 
taphors, and the shooting down, or 
rather the re-serving up, of whole 
cartloads laden with old materials. 
Thus, as we have said, do we see 
on all sides, and in every direction, 
boundless: stores wherewith to con- 
struct .ah elaborate eclecticism. 
And far be it from us to call in 
question the originality which may 
remain’ possible notwithstanding, 
and even, perhaps, through the aid 
of, this’ systematic copyism. We 
believe, for’ example, the ‘picture 
already quoted, ‘The Messenger at 
the Wells of Moses,’ is just as ori- 
ginal) as works produced in any 
prior epoch. A scrutiny into the 
history and development of art dis- 
covers a slow, sure, and accumula- 
tive progression, step by step. The 
building which we worship as a 
wonder of the world was put to- 
gether stone by stone; and even 
the original conception of the archi- 
tect, if ‘original it ever were, will 
be found to be but a conglomerate 
of scattered elementary ideas, which 
prior men had conceived and put 
into rudimentary form. We dwell 
with emphasis upon this line: of 
thought, bécause it is this eclecti- 
cism, this compilation, and the 
growth that comes from concerted 
power, which can alone enable the 
critic and connoisseur to adjudicate 
on the merits, and to decide upon 
the coming prospects, of our English 
school. Scarcely more certain are 
the laws which guide the planets, 
than the dynamics which impel, and 
yet control, the cycloid movements 
of the arts. How genius repeats 
herself, and yet is never twice the 
same; how the arts retrace their 
former steps, and yet never tread 
precisely along the same path; how 
they gather strength in their orbit, 
and gain progressive velocity as 
they approach to central nature, 
which stands as the sun in the ‘fir- 
mament; and then again, at sea- 
sons, how wildly they wander into 
darkness, only to return at the fit- 


ting moment back to their former 
and better selves; — why, all these 
problems, we say, find in the pre- 
sent aspect of English and Conti- 
nental ‘schools’ forcible and vivid 
illustration. : ; 

With the guidance of some. such 
principles as those just enunciated, 
it were interesting to trace the pedi- 
gree and to pronounce upon the 
antecedents of the styles of high 
art, of domestic incident, and of 
landscape, which are now dominant 
in our Exhibitions. It were in- 
structive to show how the grand 
school of Italy was carried to the 
shore of Britain, how it suffered 
shipwreck, and then, at a moment 
when all might be deemed lost, how 
up it rose once more into life, thou 
in garb how changed, in the wo 
of Mr. Leighton and) Mr. Watts. In 
like manner, ‘though with much 
more detail and precision, we should 
desire to set forth the causes which 
at this moment conspire towards 
the literal naturalism manifest on 
the walls of every gallery in the 
country. And then coming to 
a, departments, it were a task, 
if not tempting, at least profitable, 
to trace the various styles of por- 
trait-painting back to their historic 
originals—to point out how Vandyke 

Titian formed our English 
Reynolds—how their manner, broad 
in handling and senatorial or ple- 
beian in bearing just as the su 
might suggest, descended upon Wat- 
son Gordon, Knight, and others of 
the <n te — how, when 
people grew perhaps a little tired of 
being painted after the good old fash- 
ion in which their thers and 
grandmothers descended to poster- 
ity, suddenly set in a reaction; and 
so Sandys, with the detail of Van 
Eyck and Holman Hunt, in ‘the 
severity of Albert Durer, rise to 
the .zenith. The» multiplication of 
small cabinet-pictures after the 
Dutch practice demands no elabor- 
ate analysis. A ‘school so simply 
naturalistic springs indigenous ‘to 
every soil; as a way-side flower "it 
blooms -in all hedgerows, and ‘“de- 
mands little culture save such ‘as 
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nature in shower and sunshine be- 
stows on her favoured § children. 
Wilkie was, we.all know, one of the 
first) among us who gathered this 
plant growing a. little rudely and 
coarsely on the flat lands of. Hol- 
land, and gave to the foundling a 
dressing more, decorous. A) glance 
into the Academy, or indeed at any 
of our Exhibitions, will at once in- 
dicate what industry and aptitude 
painters, whose names are legion, 
have brought to, the formation of 
this Anglo-Scottish or Dutch school. 
Webster, T.. Faed, Hardy, Smith, 
Provis, and Nicol, not to enumerate 
others, form of themselves a phalanx 
sufficiently strong. As for our Eng- 
lish landscape, the glory.of our native 
art, its pedigree is soon told. Sal- 
yator Rosa and Gasper Poussin, who 
were still towers;.of strength down 
to the commencementof the pre- 
sent, century, are now: wholly over- 
thrown in. their aneient. dominion. 
Claude, however, is mot yet quite 
forgotten. , He still. reigns in the 
elements of air and) water; he yet, 
through the glories of Turner, who 
was more than a Claude for England, 
shines in the sunset sky and illu- 
mines the radiant sea; and even in 
the present year, when a Danby en- 
thrones the sun in mid-heaven, can 
we not wholly for ;et the tribute due 
- to placid and poetic Claude, whose 
soul never found its surfeit in serene 
sunsets, Yet in this our analysis 
of the present phasis of England’s 
landscape-art, we were indeed re- 
miss not to mention the master to 
whom every. one of our painters is 
alike indebted. | If we cast an eye 
to. the works contributed by Cres- 
wick, Leader, the Linnells, Cole, 
Hulme, Knight, and Brett, we can- 
not fail to see that these . several 
artists in their studies have thought 
little of Salvator, Poussin, or Claude, 
but in simple carnestness devote 
their best days and years to nature. 
The old masters have been, for these 


modern men, dead. No. resuscita-’ 


tion or re-urrection of a form ora life 
which has, passed away, is by our 
present school of Jandsc.pe- painters 
desired or attempted, But one thing 
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they do earnestly strive to get 
upon canvas— the truth and 
beauty which dwell among the hills 
and the woods and the streams, 
This they seek after, and not)iin 
vain. TOG 
Having launched into — general 
dissertation, we must now, ina few 
supplementary notes, concentrate 
attention upon some leading works 
which still remain without ‘com. 
ment. In portraiture we have 
distinguished between schools of 
breadth and of detail. The. por- 
trait by F. Sandys may be» quot 
ed as a favourable example of the 
high finish known to Denner... Two 
full-length... figures, ‘Mp. James 
Hodgson’ and ‘Mrs. Stewart Hodg- 
son, by H. T. Wells, are commend- 
able for theshappy combination of 
a detail loved by Van Eyck, with 
a colour in which a Titian might 
glory. When we. possess «mative 
artists capable of painting pictures 
such as these, we scarcely under- 
stand wherefore Mr. Jensen ‘should 
have been called upon to. perpetrate 
two parodies upon ‘The Princevof 
‘Wales 'and ‘ The Princess of Wales,’ 
— pictures which, by the prominent 
positions which they usurp, disfigure 
the Exhibition. By far the most 
felicitous rendering of Roy 
comes from the easel of H. Weigall. 
‘ Alexandra, Princess of | Wales, 
painted by this artist, is’ certainly 
a work of much refinement and deb- 
cacy. Among the products which’in 
balanced eclecticism. happily blend 
varied excellencies, we must signa- 
lise Mr. Beceani’s full-length figure 
of Lady. Mary Fox, which: ranks 
as one of the best portraits ‘in: the 
Exhibition. ‘ Lastly, as exumples:of 
the broad generalisation which has 
descended’ in the English school 
from the time of Vandyke or of Rem- 
brandt, we may enumerate the por- 
traits of ‘General Cabrera,’ by J. P. 
Knight; ‘The Ea:] of Dalhousie,’ by 
J. Phillip; and ‘John, Gibson,’ by 
W. Boxall In the treatment of 
female heads, this. manne:, some- 
times: sturdy, is mitigated and. soft- 
ened, as.in the heads of the Countess 
of Home, by. G. Richmond, and.of 
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the Hon. Mrs. J.. Macdonald, by 
RF. Grant. We have intentionally 
reserved the mention of. several 
its, the closing works of Sir 
John Watson Gordon, in order to 
pay a tribute to the memory of this 
great and. honoured painter. Iv 
style this artist possessed the charm 
of: simplicity and the vigour .of 
truth; few painters the world. has 
known could | model a head with a 
firmer or bolder pencil, His name 
will henceforth go down to posterity 
not only as President of the: Royal 
Academy of, Scotland,.. not | only 
through the grateful remembrance of 
the many services he conferred on 
art in the city of his. birth, but like- 
wise, as was the lot of Reynolds, 
through the illustrious men whose 
portraits will to future generations 
testify to the rare pictorial powers 
of this master-hand. The annals of 
Scotland owe to John Watson Gor- 
don the noble portraits of Wilson, 
De Quincey, Cockburn, Chalmers, 
and Scott — pictures which now 
more than ever will be prized for 
two-fold reasons and accumulative 
associations, John Watson Gordon 
was, even to the last days of h 
long and active life, in the full po 
session of that vigour of hand and 
of intellect which have ever given 
to his works. universal power and 
worth, Within a comparatively 
few hours of his death he was able 
to devote to his profession _ his 
wonted zeal. The ) Academies of 
Scotland and of England, which his 
portraits bave for many, years adorn- 
ed, will now mourn his loss—a 
loss which, not only falls on the 
public at large; but a bereavement 
that cannot fail to be, felt most 
acutely among private’ friends, to 
whom his simple sepighit-swene 
chiracter made him very dear. 

This. seems a fitting, place to 
record another loss which the Aca- 
demy has sustained. William Mul- 
realy died in July last! full of 
cars and crowned with honours. 

he present Exhibition is bereaved 
of those works which for halfia 
century have heen endeared to the 
public eye. To judgc. of the. diti- 
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gence and the rare merit of this 
simple and. truth-seeking: artist, 
every student and lover of art 
should go to South Kensington, 
where the pictures, drawings, and 
sketches of William Mulready have 
been collected,...The whole: course 
of a long and laborious life is here 
illustrated, ‘‘ from: the first boyish 
fancy to the. picture that stood uan- 
finished on. the éasel’? when the 
artist died)— a collection’ which 
forms ‘‘a worthy memorial. of the 
great painter, who from his youth 
to the evening before his death was 
a workman in the service of art.” 
‘‘T have,” said Mulready, in the 
evidence given before the Royal 
Academy. Commission, |“ from the 
first moment I became a visitor in 
the Life School, drawn there as if 
I were drawing for a prize.” The 
evidence of this untiring devotion 
lies before usin the instructive series 
of paintings and studies wherein one 
of the greatest among our British 
artists has transcribed, as it were, a 
detailed autobiography. . It. is in- 
deed most interesting to mark how 
the nascent thought, as it first 
dawned, was jotted down in the 
short-hand of, the painter’s art; how, 
at a subsequent. stage of develop- 
ment, the embryo idea gréw into a 
draughtman’s. study or cartoon, till 
at length colour—and a colour how 
subtle and exquisite those’ who 
know these works most intimatel 
will best appreciate — being ad 
the picture, thoroughly mature, be- 
came, after, its -kind, little short. of 
perfect. Mulready assuredly, in all 
the technical .qualities of his art, 
was not surpassed by the most 
dexterous of the Dutch mas 


_And then, in forming! a just .¢esti- 


mate of his coneerted powers, it must 
not be forgotten that to the skill 
of his brush and tie rich bharmon- 
ies of his palette. wene superadded 
traits of sagacious wisdom, of thought 
serious and profound, ani yet wont 
to sparkle in sportive wit and. play- 
ful satire, upon the surfaca,, He is 
gone, this master who; touched each 
note upon the, gamut, with a light 
yet pensive hhund, who pissed from 
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grave to gay, claiming a tear for 
pity, and winning a smile from the 
face of joy. 

Two Academicians we mourn over 
as dead: other Academicians, who 
shall be nameless, we lament over 
as living. Melancholy is it that 
men whose brains are out, should go 
on, year after year, ‘painting pictures 
which proclaim little’ else than an 
enfeebled and incoherent intellect. 
Professions there are of mere me- 
chanical routine, which, so long as 
the wheels of life manage to rotate, 
however slowly, can be carried on 
even to: the very last without seri- 
ous detriment to the public weal. 
But'the practice of the artist’s call- 
ing isnot of. this lower nature. A 
picture is the vety . life-blood of 
genius; and when the flood of 
manhood’s prime stagnates, the 
image cast upon the canvass shows 
itself decrepid. -We ‘shall not, for 
reasons which good ‘taste dictates, 
direct individual’ attention to works 
which it is mercy ‘to pass un- 
noticed: but im general terms we 
may denounce one of the worst 
abuses known to creep into institu- 
tions that after a time, it may be 
feared, are sustained, not so much 
to promote the best interests of art, 
as for the protection of individual 
members unable to stand without 
adventitious support. The outcry 
raised against the Academy for its 

istent maintenance of vested 
private rights, whatever public 
wrongs be thereby inflicted, grows 
every year louder as each succeed- 
ing ‘Exhibition comes round. It is 
certainly a grievance past tolera- 
tion, that hundreds and tens of 
hgndreds of pictures should be re- 
jetted altogether for want of space, 
and that other paintings of first-rate 
merit, even when admitted, should 
be thrust out of sight, simply be- 
cause Academicians and Associates 
have the privilege of inundating 
the rooms with works of boundless 
mediocrity. How greatly the quali- 
ty of the present Exhibition is dete- 
riorated by this flagrant injustice, 
inflicted upon the outsiders in the 
profession, a glance round the walls 
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will at once indicate. There are; {h, 
fact, pictures placed in_positions.of 
command, which, wholly beneath ' 
criticism, call aloud for the reform 
of an ——— which, strange to 
say, is not ashamed thus to pre 
claim its incapacity and corruption, 
We must now, in rapid s 

again turn to individual eal 
which ought not to escape commen- 
dation. The. public has usually to 
thank Mr. Millais: for some startling 
pictorial prodigy. This year, how- 
ever, he relies for his effects u 
the force of literal facts, and, 
some of the greatest painters; his 
predecessors of old, finds the-means 


of making a ‘simple portrait a con- 
summate piece of art. Leaving seve- 
ral such works, we at once go to the 
charming little picture, in praise of 


which every tongue is loud. ‘My 
Second Sermon’ had been a homily 
were it not a ‘satire. A little girl, 
who last year listened, all attention, 
in this same place, to her “first ser- 
mon,” has now under the infliction 
of a “second,” gone fast asleep; 
and never was slumber more pro- 
found in its depths, or more P ares: 
4ul on its placid surface, unruffled by 
reath of epee ye yo or care. 
For technical qualities of colour and 
handling the’ picture can scarcely 
be surpassed. ‘The works contrib- 
uted by Mr. Millais may be taken in 
illustration and in extension of the 
foregoing remarks upon ‘schools of 
portraiture. Other and widely dif- 
ferent productions, which we now 
proceed to mention, exemplify the 
various phases of that school which 
we have ventured to designate the 
Anglo or Scottish Dutch. One of 
the very choicest examples of this 
popular style is T. Webster’s serio- 
comic little picture, ‘A Penny Peep- 
show of the Battle of Waterloo.’ 
Other works of a like class demand 
no stinted praise, such as ‘Evening,’ 
by G. Hardy; ‘Try dese Pair,’ by 
P. D. Hardy ; ‘The Banquet Scene, 
Macbeth,’ by ©. Hunt; ‘ Interior 
near Penmachno,’ by. A. Provis; 
and ‘ Among the Old Masters,’ by 
E, Nicol. he two brothers, Mr. 
Thomas Faed and Mr. John Faed, 
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jn manner different the one from 
the other, ‘call for more express 
notice. The authors which these 
artists, in the present Academy, 
jllustrate— Thomas quoting lines 
from Ballantine, a poet after the 
Burns type, and John choosing a 
sage from Scott’s ‘Abbot’— will 
Indicate the diverse paths in which 
the two brothers severally walk. 
Mr. Thomas Faed’s picture, indicat- 
ed by the homely quotation, “ He 
was faither and mither and a’ things 
tae me,” is humble in scene. The 
tenants or visitors in this honest 
shoemaker’s shop are children of 
the poor rustics of a village, and 
all the accessories such as Wilkie 
might have hit upon in his happiest 
moments, or Teniers and Ostade 
painted when in their best manner. 
The brother, Mr. John Faed, we 
have said, as a contrast somewhat, 
in his pleasing and polished picture, 
‘Catherine Seyton,’ aims at a more 
lofty mark. We surely have never 
seen this artist. to better advantage 
than in ‘Catherine’ in the act of 
“glancing her deep-blue eyes a little 
towards Roland Greme.” The pic- 
tures of Mr. Horsley, especially 
‘The Bashful Swain,’ are agreeable 
through a like polish of exterior, 
which is indeed more than external, 
reaching beneath the surface down 
to the underlying sentiment—a sen- 
timent not only refined and smooth, 
but bright with laughter and spark- 
ling in wit. 
Landseer, whose lions for Trafal- 
Square have been so long looked 
or, presents to the Academy polar 
$s and squirrels, It is not for 
some years that this consummate 
painter of animal life has been so 
much himself. As of old, he here 
not only gives smoothness of coat 
and texture of hair, but seems at 
the same time, by an art too subtle 
for analysis, to portray the inner 
nature and mute consciousness of 
the brute creation, making the si- 
lent actors in the scenes he deline- 
ates: move the spectator to terror; 
or, on the other hand, by beauty 
and pathos awaken to sympathy. 
Mr. Cooper, also, we may congratu- 
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late as having reverted to his hap- 
piest manner. These two leading 
masters of animal painting are, how- 
ever, as unlike the one to the other 
as if their studios and easels were 

lanted in opposite hemispheres. 

andseer romances with his sub- 
ject ; Cooper is as literal, though not 
so hard, as Paul Potter. Yet Cooper, 
too, has his moods of poetry, as 
when he makes his herds repose in 
peaceful meadows, lying beside still 
waters —a landscape which, for 
flooding daylight, Cuyp would have 
loved to look on. 

Furthermore, the present Aca- 
demy is fortunate in the possession 
of masterpieces by four of its fore- 
most members, Stanfield, Roberts, 
Creswick, and Cooke, Stanfield’s 
two contrasted yet companion pic- 
tures, ‘ Peace’ and ‘ War,’ show the 
genius of this honoured and veteran 
arlist great and grand as ever in 
intent; only the hand which once 
dashed so boldly among the stormy 
elements, shows now more timor- 
ous solicitude. David Roberts has 
seldom concentrated so much ma- 
terial, or in one picture so fully 
deployed his various powers and re- 
sources, as in ‘The Mausoleum of 
Augustus,’ which is indeed little 
short of an epitome of the entire. 
city of Rome. This picture dis- 
plays the artist’s habitual largeness 
of manner; it triumphs in a certain 
broad histrionic treatment, the re- 
verse of that penny-a-lining which 
some painters, having in their eye no 
fine frenzy, believe to be the sign- 
manual of genius. T. Creswick’s 
‘Beck in the North Country’ is a 
giant among landscapes, yet quiet in 
manner and unobtrusive as English 
pastorals are wont to be, especially 
when this Wordsworth of painters, 
with truth-loving pencil, follows 
after nature in beauty unadorned. 
Lastly, among the few memorable 
pictures of the year which lapse of 
time from the mind will not efface, 
must rank pre-eminent ‘The Ruins 
of a Roman Bridge, Tangier,’ by 
E. W. Cooke. This artist seems in 
no ordinary degree to unite an im- 
agination of fine intuition with a 

G 
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mind made accurate by science. His 
pictures are painted with an intel- 
lectual purpose—they contain even 
didactic truth; and thus, while they 
delight the fancy, they add to the 
stores of the intellect. 

A word may be devoted to three 
festive compositions, products of 
the Royal Marriage—works which, 
like laureate odes, have to contend 
with materials untractable in the 
hands of either painter or poet. Pic- 
tures of state-ceremonials serve up, 
of necessity, the fashions and the 
forms found in wmnilliners’ show- 
rooms, in barbers’ shop-windows, 
or on the lay figures of a tailor’s 
fitting -establishment. It is fair, 
however, to admit, that the artists 
engaged on the recent auspicious 
occasion have acquitted themselves 
with more than usual credit. In 
order of time, the first scene is 
‘The Landing of the Princess Alex- 
andra at Gravesend,’ by H. O'Neil, 
exhibited in the Academy—a cheer- 
ful, pleasing picture to be com- 
mended especially for the full- 


length figure of the Prince, su- 
premely gentlemanly in_ bearing, 


which, considering the pictorial 
parodies to which Royalty has to 
submit, is saying a great deal. The 
next event commemorated is ‘The 
Sea - King’s peaceful Triumph on 
London Bridge,’—a picture which, 
notwithstanding the sentimentality 
of its title, must be accepted less as 
a loving chronicle than as a laugh- 
ing cowedy. Mr. Holman Hunt has, 
in the choice of a Hogarth-subject, 
mistaken his vocation. The _inci- 
dents are scattered and confused; 
the execution wanfs dexterity and 
facile play ; and the colour is black, 
opaque, and crude. The artist 
should graduate in the Frith school 
ere he ventures to repeat a like 
attempt. ‘The After-Glow in 
Egypt,’ however, exhibited by the 
same artist in the same gallery, 
may be received as some set-off to 
the affair on London Bridge. Here 
is a single life-size figure of a Coptic 
girl bearing a sheaf of corn upon 
her head through the rich harvest- 
valley of the Nile. Her eyes are of 
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jet, her lips of coral, and her skin 
of copper, Pigeons of spangled 
plumage, irridescent in purple, eme- 
rald, and gold, flock into the fore. 
ground. The sun has set, and now 
kindles “the after-glow,” burning as 
a fire on the dusky brow of twi- 
light. It may be objected that this 
picture, even like the ‘Christ. in 
the Temple,’ is realistic, and no- 
thing more. Yet by its marvellous 
brilliancy, by its superb colour, and 
even by its detail, true to deceptive 
illusion, does the work acquire 
power, and even attain to poetry, 
We have spoken of ‘The Landing 
at Gravesend,’ of ‘The Triumph on 
London Bridge,’ and now we come 
to a third scene, ‘The Royal Mar- 
riage,’ painted by G. H. Thomas. 
This certainly is a masterly perform- 
ance; accurate in its drawing, firm 
in outline, brilliant in light and 
colour, yet quiet in well-tempered 
general effect. The style is not un- 
like that of Frith, only less elabo- 
rate in finish, The picture has pro- 
bably been painted so as to present 
as few difficulties as possible -to its 
* fac-simile reproduction in full col- 
ours; therefore the outlines, as 
we have stated, are preserved in un- 
broken continuity, and the finish is 
kept within the limits of the chromo- 
lithographic process. 

The two Water-Colour Exhibi- 
tions we have declared to be above 
usual average. In “the Institute,” 
the most ambitious drawing is Mr. 
Tidéy’s ‘Night. of the Betrayal,’ 
composed as a triplych in three 
parts, a centre and two wings, after 
the manner which obtained in the 
altar-pieces of the middle ages. In 
the first of the series, the Garden 
of Gethsemane, Jesus, a _ noble 
figure gently bowed in sorrow, 
comes and finds the disciples sleep- 
ing. This serves as a prelude to 
the central composition, ‘Christ 
brought before Caiaphas,’ which in 
treatment fails as somewhat melo- 
dramatic. The third and _ closing 
act in the trilogy discloses Peter, 
after his denial, wandering forth, in 
the bitterness of his soul, to weep 
over his apostasy, This conception 
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of the impetuous apostle is the 
boldest and most original we have 
met with in the roll of modern art. 
Mr. Tidey, however, were wise to 
forsake the vaporous light and 
shade to which he is addicted, and 
to brave in their stead the difficul- 
ties of a style more severe in its out- 
lines and forms. His drawing must 
become more certain and precise; 
and he should submit to the labour 
of making elaborated studies, such 
as Perugino, Raphael, and Leo- 
nardo are known to have executed, 
as needful preliminaries to tho- 
roughly mature works. Mr. Cor- 
bould’s ‘Morte d’Arthur’ is an- 
other ambitious flight into the 
upper regions of the painter’s and 
the poet’s art. The forms are 
lovely, and the finish, minutely 
detailed, bespeaks infinite Jabour. 
We could have wished, however, 
that the shadows had not been 
forced up to the last pitch of opaque 
blackness. But the drawing which 
in this gallery, if not indeed in the 
wide metropolis, stands supreme 
for rare artistic qualities, is Mr. 
Jopling’s ‘Fluffy.’ This fancy title 
is taken from a little doll of a dog 
which a lady is in the act of holding 
up to the gaze of doating affec- 
tion. The head of the sweet and 
sympathetic girl, dowered with a 
crown of golden hair, is painted 
exquisitely. The colour cannot be 
surpassed for delicious harmony, 
and the execution is both facile 
and firm. 

Entering the gallery of the Old 
Water-Colour Society, many are 
the subjects which would tempt to 
long tarriance, did time permit. Mr. 
Burton’s ‘Meeting on the Turret 
Stairs’ is a work which, by its 
precision of drawing, and by the 
mental expression which intelligent 
form can alone impart, will serve to 
enhance the reputation which this 
artist, through like high qualities, 
has already acquired. ‘The tasteful 
compositions of Mr. Alfred Fripp 
are delicious in delicate harmony of 
colour ; the peasants of Mr. Topham 
are hearty and healthful; the hunt- 
lng and sporting scenes of Mr. Fre- 


derick Taylor gave strength to the 
body and chivalry to the mind; 
‘The Brittany Interior,’ by Mr. 
Walter Goodall, is homely, simple, 
and happy; the camels of Mr.’Carl 
Haag might satisfy the critical 
eye of a pilgrim to Mecca; and the 
alstaff of Mr. Gilbert was not sur- 
passed by Mr. Phelps in the revival 
of ‘Henry IV.’ at Drury Lane. 
Landsca art, in its changi 

moods of gay and grave, florid an 

sober—narrow as a homestead, or 
wide-stretching and sky-soaring as 
mountain, lake, or campagna — is 
faithfully and nobly represented by 
George Fripp, hittaker, Birket 
Foster, Naftel, Palmer, Richardson, 
Branwhite and Newton. The last 
of these painters this year shows 
himself a little unequal; his ‘ Loch 
Leven,’ however, is up to his accus- 
tomed pitch of solemn power. Mr. 
Richardson and Mr. Palmer each 
glory in the shower of purple and 
gold which they shed over the face 
of a glorified nature. Mr. George 
Fripp still stands alone for the 
purity of tone which he preserves 
through fidelity to the old and now 
almost obsolete use of transparent 
colour. The careful drawings of 
Mr. Whittaker belong to the same 
abstemious school. As & contrast, 
Mr. Branwhite gains in power more 
than he loses in tone or unity, by 
the bold use of pigments laid on 
with the free admixture of body- 
white. ‘A Gleam of Winter Sun- 
light’ is, for colour and vigour, one 
of the grandest works this artist has 
yet executed. Mr. Birket Foster’s 
‘Kite-Flying’ must rank among 
this artist’s most charming efforts, 
whether we delight in the exquisite 
detail of the landscape, or in the 
drawing of the gracefal and well- 
placed figures. Other of his com- 
positions attain what some crities 
have. called breadth. To our eye, 
however, they show but signs of 
increasing haste—an attempt to . 
reach desired ends more rapidly — 
a courting of those ready means 
which most men are compelled to 
have recourse to at that period 
when overwhelming success brings 
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reward, and with reward snares and 
penalties. 

This Society, which was never in 
80 strong a position as atthe present 
mdment, has admitted within the 
last year several new Associates, 
some of whom will render the 
gallery more attractive through 
merit, others more notorious by 
eccentricity. Of the former class 
we must erank as pre-eminent F. 
Walker, whose two drawings, ‘ Spring’ 
and ‘ The Church-Pew,’ have become 
prime favourites with all visitors. 
The first of these subjects consists 
of a little girl, who, gathering 
primroses on the confines of a wood, 
has become entangled in a bush, 
the interlacing branches of which 
cover; the figure as by a network. 
The first effect produced on the 
spectator is that of surprise, and 
then—-as in certain works of sculp- 
ture, wherein, for example, a man 
struggles to extricate himself from 
the meshes in which he is entrapped 
—it is discovered that the artistic 
difficulty overcome is of easy mas- 
tery. In the present instance the 
figure, of course, is drawn first, 
and then, when finished, the inter- 
vening branches are pencilled in 
front. The other topic treated by 
Mr. Walker—a family seated in a 
church-pew —is praiseworthy for 
quiet, unostentatious qualities, rely- 
ing on accuracy of drawing and 
a treatment which, to its minutest 
detail, is governed by intention. 

We have reserved the extraordi- 
hary productions of a new Asso- 
ciate, E. B. Jones, for strong protest. 
In the name of nightmare, con- 
vulsions, delirium, .and apoplexy, 
we would demand to what order of 
created beings do these monstrosities 
belong? Ought these figures to 
be allowed to walk the earth, or 
shall they, as lunatics, be put in 
strait-waistcoats and thrust into an 
asylum? We are not quite sure, 
however, whether the considerate 
artist has not already provided 
against the possibility of “~s to 
quiet neighbours, by binding his 
incipient maniacs hand and foot, 
so mighty stiff are they, so shroud- 
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like are the garments, and so inno. 
cent of action is every limb. | We 
believe that Mr. Jones has been 
worshipped by a select brotherhood 
as a designer for painted: glass; 
and a certain blurred quality of 
execution would seem to s 
close connection with worsted-work 
also. A range of willow-pattern 
plates, again, as a background to 
poor ‘ Cinderella,’ might indicate an 
alliance with the ceramic arts, and 
point to a long pedigree stretchin 
far away towards. the Great Wall of 
China. Certain it is that we shall 
have to go far enough off before 
we can meet .with the prototypes 
of these singular works. It is, how- 
ever, just possible that in the remote 
depths of the darkest of medieval 
centuries, innocent of anatomy, 
perspective, and other carnal know- 
ledge, something like these non- 
natural figures might be found. 
And so, after all, Mr. Jones may 
turn out not quite as original as 
he would at first sight seem, by 
these forms so studiously grotesque, 
by his contempt. for beauty, and 
his persistent pursuit of unmitigated 
ugliness. Yet on the whole, as 
witness the ‘Knight,’ and ‘The 
Kissing Crucifix,’ also ‘The Annun- 
ciation,’ we incline to the judgment 
that Mr. Jones has surpassed all 
that ever went before him. We 
are told that these compositions 
should be approached with reverence, 
and we think so; especially the 
angel Gabriel, who seems as simple 
and unadorned as any maid-of-all- 
work. This servant, up in the 
morning betimes, was sweeping 
one of the outer courts of heaven 
when requested to hook on a pair 
of wings and descend to earth with 
an errand. We beg to observe that 
if holy things are here brought to 
ridicule, the fault is with the painter, 
not in us. 

With this egregious exception, 
and with the addition of a few soli- 
tary examples scattered through 
other galleries, the much-vaunted 
Preraphaelite school of figure and 
landscape painting may be said to 
be extinct. The pictures and draw- 
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ings of Mr. Hamerton certainly, in- 
deed, show—as did a book, ‘The 
Pajnter’s Camp in the ‘Highlands,’ 
of which Mr. Hamerton was the 
author — decided Preraphaelite and 
Ruskinite proclivities. These pic- 
torial efforts, kindly submitted to 
public view under the care of the 
man * Thursday,” must be admitted 
as every way creditable to an amateur. 
They, however, by no means induce 
us to alter the opinion we have 
long entertained of the impractica- 
bilities of this thankless school —a 
school which makes of its disciples 
slaves, and reduces art to drudgery. 
These penalties, attaching to the 
carrying out of certain plausible 
but essentially false principles, seem 
to have disgusted the leaders of a 
schism which at one time threatened 
in its consequences to grow serious, 
if not fatal. However, as we have 
said, this eccentric school is now 
all but extinct. The pictures of 
Mr. Millais, and even of Mr. Holman 
Hunt, are naturalistic, and nothing 
more. The landscape this year 
exhibited in the Academy by Mr. 
Brett, an artist hitherto identified 
with the most ultra of dogmas, is 
wholly free from extravagance, and 
may be commended for a beauty 
which, in the ‘Bay of Naples,’ 
no Preraphaelite spectacles were 
needed to discover. These and 
other vigorous men, it is to be 
hoped, bave at length thrown off a 
bondage which became intolerable 
to bear. Still it is to be feared 


that others of the weaker sort have 


foundered in deep and traublous 
waters, and will remain for ever 
lost. Thus—less fatally, on the 
whole, than might at one time have 
been expected—ends a drama which 
was put upon the stage with more 
than ordinary pomp and flourish of 
advertisement. 

We have been much pleased with 
a brilliant series of drawings exe- 
cuted by Mr. William Simpson dur- 
ing a tour of three years through 
the most renowned portions of our 
Indian empire. They are remark- 
able alike for their artistic beauty, 
their historic truth, and their topo- 


graphic’ fidelity. We regret that 
space does not enable us to survey 
in’ detail: two other Exhibitions, to 
which, since the close of the Inter- 
national Galleries at Kensington, 
the English public have been in- 
debted for the knowledge of recent 
productions of Continertal schools, 
The French and Flemish | Exhibi- 
tion of the present year is chiefly to 
be remembered by two noble works 
of the Belgian Gallait; a cabinet 
picture, great, nevertheless, in gen- 
ius, by Gerome, the painter of 
‘The Duel, ‘The Gladiators,’ and 
‘Phryne;’ and a masterpiece by 
Edouard Frere — small, of course, 
but ‘choice. To the Scandinavian 
Gallery, at a moment when the 
sympathies of our countrymen are 
directed towards the sufferings and 
heroism of a brave nation, peculiar 
interest attaches. Denmark, in 
literature, science, and the arts, 
can boast of illustrious antecedents. 
Thorwaldsen the sculptor, Oersted 
the man of science, Worsaae the 
antiquary, and Hans _ Christian 
Andersen the writer of romance, 
have given to this comparatively 
small kingdom no _ inconsiderable 
renown in the realms of intellect. 
And walking into this Scandinavian 
Gallery, it is satisfactory to obtain 
ocular proof that genius has not 
abandoned . her favourite shores, 
washed by the storm-lashed wave. 

A review of the London Art-Sea- 
son were incomplete did it not con- 
tain some notice of the great mural 
paintings executed in the Palace of 
Westminster. Two years since we 
spoke in terms of more than com- 
mon admiration of the power and 
mastery displayed in a vast water- 
glass painting, twelve feet high by 
forty-five feet wide, ‘The Meeting. 
of Wellington and Blucher after the: 
Battle of Waterloo,’ then. recently 
completed in the Royal Gallery by 
Mr. Maclise. The companion pic- 
ture, ‘ Trafalgar —the Death of Nel- 
son,’ has engaged the untiring la- 
bour of the same artist during the 
past year, and is now in a forward 
state. Within the last few months 
have been put up, in the Peers’ and 
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Commons’ corridors, the slabs which 
received on their plaster surface 
‘The Expulsion of the Fellows of 
a College at Oxford for refusing to 
sign the Covenant; painted by Mr. 
Cope, and ‘The Landing of Charles 
IL,’ executed by Mr. Ward. We 
have limited ourselves to the bare 
enumeration of these works, each 
admirable after its kind, in order 
to leave greater space for the fres- 
coes by Mr. Dyce, and the water- 
glass picture by Mr. Herbert—works 
which, long talked of, now on their 
completion elicit, as they deserve, the 
warm encomium of the public. Mr. 
Dyce was cut off in the midst of his 
labours, and thus has never been 
permitted to enjoy the honour which 
years of earnest devotion would 
have amply won, Those who now 
enter, perchance for the first time, 
the Queen’s Rubing-Room, in which 
this artist was immured so long, 
will stand in admiration, not un- 
mingled with sadness, in the midst 
of works which serve as monu- 
ments to the genius and the per- 
sistent industry of the great painter 


whose untimely loss we have to 


deplore. It is a melancholy fact 
that the last days of Mr. Dyce were 
embittered by hostile discussions, 
which arose from the prolonged 

elay in the execution of these ar- 
duous compositions. During the 
last days of Mr. Dyce’s life, it was 
our privilege to see him here in the 
midst of his pictures, peletie in hand. 
His health evidently had _ been 
broken, and the feeling which arose 
dominant in our mind was, not that 
the painter had done s0 little, but 
rather with thankfulness we re- 
joiced he had. been enabled, encom- 
passed by difficulties, to accomplish 
so much, and that so well. We re- 
visited this chamber a few weeks 
since, and the subjects with which 
its walls are decorated, now lie again 
before us in a series of photographs 
taken from the frescoes themselves. 
The theme allotted to Mr. Dyce was 
the legend of King Arthur, in illus- 
tration of the virtues of chivalry ; 
and the subjects already carried out 
are ‘Hospitality,’ as exemplified in 
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the admission of Sir Tristram. to 
the Fellowship of the Round Tuble; 
‘Religion’ or ‘Faith,’ as seen in 
the vision of Sir Galahad and his, 
company; ‘Generosity,’ extended 
to King Arthur when unhorsed and 
spared by Sir Launcelot; ‘Cour. ~ 
tesy,’ as when Sir Tristram harped 
to La Belle Isonde; and ‘Mercy,’ 
vouchsafed when Sir  Gawaine 
swore on bended knce never to be 
cruel to ladies, As an_ indication 
of the time and study involved 
in these compositions, it may be 
enough to state that the first of the 
above subjects, the large picture, 
‘The Admission of Sir Tristram to 
the Fellowship of the Round Table,’ 
contains upwards of thirty life-size 
figures, each executed, after the 
piecemeal process of frescoe, upon 
something like two hundred slabs 
of wet mortar, each day freshly 
laid upon the wall to receive the 
painter’s colours. A close exami- 
nation of this dovetailed mosaic of 
mortar scarcely reveals the lines of 
juuction, so faultless has been the 
manipulation of both painter and 
plasterer. Neither can the execu- 
tion be found to betray the haste 
or the incompleteness said to be in- 
separable from this fresco method: 
on the contrary, not only are the 
heads fully mature in expression, 
but,even the accessories of chain 
armour, sword-hilts, and horses’ 
trappings, have been pronounced in 
elaborate detail. Taken as a whole, 
we incline to think that these noble 
and deliberate works may be ac- 
cepted as a fulfilment of those san- 
guine hopes which some years since 
were entertained when fresco was 
still in this country a tempting but 
untried experiment. It were, of 
course, too much to say that these 
pictures equal the master works 
executed in the same material by 
the great artists in Italy. In some 
points, however, they will not be 
found to suffer by comparison, at 
least with any of. the modern re- 
vivals in Europe. In colour they 
are certainly less .crude_ than 
German frescoes, and in outline 
less severe and hard. The style is, 
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after Mr. Dyce’s accustomed man- 
ner, academic. The fault, perhaps, 
may be found that these compo- 
sitions went vigour and _ vitality, 
— deficiencies which usually afflict 
schools given to careful compila- 


~ tion. : 


It remains that we should notice 
the great water-glass picture by Mr. 
Herbert, which has been received, 
as it deserves, with a favour wax- 
ing to furor. Some ten years ago 
Mr. Herbert' accepted a commis- 
sion to prepare designs for a 
series of paintings to be executed 
on the walls of the Peers’ Robing- 
Room. ‘The theme committed to 
his charge was Justice on Earth, 
and its development in Law and 
Judgment, subjects commencing 
with ‘Moses bringing down the 
Tables of the Law,’ proceeding by 
intermediate steps to ‘The Judg- 
ment of Solomon,’ ‘ The Visit of the 
Queen of Sheba,’ and ending with 
‘The Vision of Daniel.’ Other 
events are included in the series, 
which, if ever completed, will eon- 
sist of no less than nine composi- 
tions. The first of these only is 
finished, ‘Moses bringing down the 
Tables of the Law.’ We read in the 
84th chapter of Exodus, that “it 
came to pass, when Moses came 
down from Mount Sinai with the 
two tables of the testimony, that 
Moses wist not that the skin of his 
face shone while he talked with the 
Lord. And when Aaron and all 
the children of Israel saw Moses, 
behold, the skin of his face shone, 
and they were afraid to come nigh 
unto him.” This is the moment 
selected by Mr. Herbert. It will 
be remembered that, for the sake of 
dramatic action, Leonardo, in the 
composition of his ‘Last Supper,’ 
chose the time when Jesus said, 
“One of you shall betray me.” Fora 
like reason — that is, for the purpose 
of attaining variety in action and in- 
tensity of expression—Mr. Herbert 
has seized the situation indicated in 
the text, when Moses, having been 
with the Lord forty days and forty 
nights, his countenance radiant 
with light and glory, fills at his 
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approach the rulers and the con- 
gregation of the people with wonder 
and dismay. The figure of Moses, 
the personation of a law given amid 
thunder and lightnings, stands the 
centre of the composition. Around 
him, some retreating back through 
awe, others drawing near by fellow- 
ship in office, are grouped the Le- 
vites and princes of the people, 
Aaron. and his two sons, Nadab 
and Abihu, Joshua, his father Nun, 
and Eleazar, Caleb the guide of 
the camp, and Miriam, the singer 
and prophetess, kneeling, her tim- 
brel lying on the ground. Above 
rise the ‘heights of Sinai, beneath 
stretches the valley in which the 
tribes of Israel are seen encamped. 
Such is the subject of this grand 
composition, occupying the entire 
end of the room, a space upwards 
of twenty feet in length by ten 
in height. As awork of art, vari- 
ous excellencies are worthy of 
note. The composition is symme- 
tric and equally balanced. Moses, 
crowned by a nimbus traversed 
with radiant horns, is made the 
centre or culminating point, and 
all subordinate or accessory fig- 
ures encircle or radiate from him, 
the hero of the scene. The col- 
our is varied, but not decorative ; 
serious, as befits the subject, with- 
out being austere. The light is 
luminous to the last degree — more 
radiant, indeed, than in any fresco 
we can recall; qualities, no doubt, 
in great measure dependent on the 
painter having covered the wall as 
a preliminary with a coating of 
white paint. For detail, also, we 
must concede that this work, ex- 
ecuted in water-glass—a process 
which admits of retouching and 
endless elaboration— goes far be- 
yond the comparatively broad 
sketchy manner which usually con- 
tents the rival method of fresco. 
This power of expressing the minut- 
est of facts has by the painter 
been turned to good account: not 
only does he reproduce the Ori- 
ental turban in its richness and 
variety of colour, but he is en- 
abled at the same time, in his 
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figures, to mark the anatomy of 
every limb, and in the faces to 
work out delicate traits of expres- 
sion. Speaking generally of the 
style, we should say it is more 
naturalistic than academic or ideal. 
Yet at the same time the work 
maintains a naturalism which, by 
its nobility, is delivered from the 
degradation which Horace Vernet 
and others of the French school 
brought upon sacred art, The fres- 
coes of Mr. Dyce we have desig- 
nated as pertaining to the style 
academic. The treatment adopted 
by Mr. Herbert is in great degree 
free from any such traditional re- 
straint. Thus his picture becomes, 
as we have said, in the best sense 
of the word, naturalistic—that is, 
‘it seeks after forms realistic, yet at 
the same time noble, truthful, and 
beauteous ; and herein art and na- 
ture are, in the end, shown to be 
one and indivisible. In fine, taken 
for all in all, ‘Moses_ bringing 
down the Tables of the Law’ is 
the grandest and most satisfactory 
mural painting yet revealed in this 


country. We have here, indeed, a 
signal example of high historic art, 
in the best and truest sense of the 
terms. 

We had hoped to have concluded 
this article with brightening pro- 
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spects for the future. We had 
thought that the Report of the 
Royal Commission, recommending 
bold reforms in the Academy, would 
have been followed by immediate 
and salutary resulis. But from the 
notorious incapacity of the present 
Government in the department of 
public works, and from the feeling 
now strong in the House that every 
plan propounded by the Ministry 
demanding supplies for the erection 
or purchase of public buildings 
must be nothing else than a weak 
compromise and a job, the well- 
grounded hope that the Academy 
and the National Gallery were 
about to be put in a_ position 
worthy of a great nation has been 
once more frustrated.. Melancholy 
is it thus to see the arts in this 
country ever made the sport of fac- 
tion, the victims of ignorance and 
incapacity. By a capricious and 
ill-considered vote of the House 
of Commons the _ well-considered 
scheme of the Royal Commissioners 
is rendered, at least for an inde- 
finite period, absolutely nugatory. 
And ‘thereby the Academy is now 
again under a premium to maintain 
existing abuses in fullest force, in 
order to raise still higher the price 
to be paid by the nation as the con- 
sideration for imperative reforms. 
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PADRE BANDELLI PROSES TO THE DUKE LUDOVICO SFORZA ABOUT 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Two steps, your Highness—let me go before, 
And let some light down this dark corridor— 
Ser Leonardo keeps the only key 

To the main entrance here so jealously, 

That we must creep in at this secret door 

If we his great Cenacolo would see. 


The work shows talent—that I must confess; 
The heads, too, are expressive, every one ; 
But, with his idling and fastidiousness, 

I fear his picture never will be done. 


I pray your Highness’ pardon for my zeal— 
Were it for sake of us poor Frati here, 

Despite the inconvenience we must feel, 

‘Kept out from our refectory now a year 

And eight long months (though that, of course, for us 
Whose lives to mortify the flesh are vowed, 
Even to mention seems ridiculous)— 

Were it for us alone, we all had bowed ; 

But when we see your Highness set at nought, 
Who ordered this great picture to be wrought, 
We cannot rest content, for well we know 
What duty to our gracious prince we owe. 

And I, the unworthy prior here—(God knows 
How much I feel my own unworthiness, 

But He hath power the meanest hand to bless; 
And if our convent prospereth in aught, 

Not mine, but His, the praise, who all bestows)— 
But being the prior and the head, and so 
Charged to your interest and theirs, I thought 
My duty—an unpleasant one, in sooth— 

Was simply to acquaint you with the truth, 
And pray your Highness with your eyes to see 
How things go on in our refectory ; 

And then your Highnesss only has to say 

Unto this painter—“ Sir, no more delay |” 

And all is done, for you he must obey. 


*Tis twenty months since first upon the wall 
This Leonardo smoothed his plaster—then 

He spent two months ere he began to scrawl 
His figures, which were scarcely outlined, when 
Some new fit seized him, and he spoilt them all. 
As he began the first month that he came, 

So he went on, month after month the same. 

At times, when he had worked from morn to night 
For weeks and weeks on some apostle’s head, 
In one hour, as it were from sudden spite, 

He'd wipe it out. When I remonstrated, 
Saying, “Ser Leonardo, you erase 
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More than you leave—that’s not the way to paint; 
Before you finish we shall all be dead ;” 
Smiling he turns (he has a pleasant face, 
Though he would try the patience of a saint 
With all his wilful ways), and calmly said, 
“T wiped it out, because it was not right; 

I wish it had been, for your sake, no less 
Than for this pious convent’s ; and indeed, 
The simple truth, good Padre, to confess, 
I’ve not the least objection to succeed : 

But I must please myself as well as you, 
Since I must answer for the work I do.” 


There was St. John’s head, that I verily thought 
He’d never finish. Twenty times at least 

I thought it done, but still he wrought and wrought, 
Defaced, remade, until at last he ceased 

To work at all—went off and locked the door— 
Was gone three days—then came and sat before 
The picture full an hour—then calmly rose 

And scratched out in a trice the mouth and nose. 
This is sheer folly, as it seems to me, 

Or worse than folly. Does your Highness pay 
A certain sum to him for every day ? 

If so, the reason’s very clear to see. 

No? Then his brain és touched, assuredly. 


At last, however, as you see, ’tis done— 2 


All but our Lord’s head, and the Judas there, 

A month ago he finished the St. John, 

And has not touched it since, that I'm aware ; 
And now, he neither seems to think or care 
About the rest, but wanders up and down 

The cloistered gallery in his long dark gown, 
Picking the black stones out to step upon, 

Or through the garden paces listlessly 

With eyes fixed on the ground, hour after hour, 
While now and then he stoops and picks a flower, 
And smells it, as it were, abstractedly. 

What he is doing is a plague to me! 

Sometimes he stands before yon orange-pot 

His hands behind him, just as if he saw 

Some curious thing upon its leaves, and then, 
With a quick glance, as if a sudden thought 

Had struck bis mind, there, standing on the spot, 
He takes a little tablet out to draw, 

Then, muttering to himself, walks on agen. 

He is the very oddest man of men! 


Brother Anselmo tells me that the book 
(Twas left by chance upon the bench one day, 
And in its leaves our brother got a look) 

Is scribbled over with all sorts of things,— 
Notes about colours, how to mix and lay; 
With plans of flying figures, frames for wings, 
Caricatures and forts and scaffoldings, 
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The skeletons of men and beasts and birds, 
Engines, and cabalistic signs and words, 

Some written backwards, notes of music, lyres, ' 
And wheels with boilers under them and tires, 
A sort of lute made of a horse’s skull, 

Sonnets, and other idle scraps. of rhyme,— 

Of things like this the book was scribbled full. 
I pray your Highness, now, is this the way, 
Instead of painting every day all day, 
For him to trifle with our precious time? 


Ah! there he is now—Would your Highness loo 
Behind that pillar in the furthest nook, , 
That is his velvet cap and flowing robe. 

See how he pulls his beard, as up and down 

He seems to count the stones he treads upon! 

*T would irk the patience of the good man Job 

To see him idling thus his time away, 

As if our Lord and Judas both were done, 
And there was nought to do but muse and stray 
Along the cloisters. May I dare to pray 

Your Highness would vouchsafe one word to say ; 
For when I speak he only answers me, 

“ Padre Bandelli, go and say your mass— 

’ That’s what you understand—and let me pass; 

I am not idle, though I seem to be,” 

“ Not idle! then I’m nothing but an ass.” 

Thus once I spoke, for he annoyed me so; 

At which he answered, smiling, ‘Oh no, no! 
Padre, you’re very wise, as all men know.” 

I mention this to show what pleasant ways 

This painter has, and not that I the praise 
Accepted as at all deserved by me. 

God save us from vain pride, and help us through 
Our daily work in due humility ! 

Not mine the praise for what I have, for He 
Huth given all! SoI began anew: 

‘“‘ Not idle! Well, I know not what you do! 
You do not paint our picture, that I see.” 

To which he said, “ A picture is not wrought 
By hands alone, good Padre, but by thought. 

In the interior life it first must start, 

And grow to form and colour in the soul; 

There once conceived and rounded to a whole, 
The rest is but the handicraft of art. 

While I seem idle, then my soul creates; 

While I am painting, then my hand translates.” 
Now this, I say, is nonsense, sheer enough, 

Or elxe a metaphysical excuse 

For idleness, and he should not abuse 

Your Highness by this sort of canting stuff. 
Look at him sauntering there in his long dress— 
If he is working, what is idleness ? 
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Not there, your Highness,—on the other side 
Our painter’s walking; he you look at now 
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Is a poor brother, pious, void of pride, 

Who there performs a penitential vow. 

He, like Ser Leonardo, does not stroll 

Idly, but as he walks recites his prayers, 

And reads his breviary: and he wears 

A haircloth ’neath his serge to save his soul. 

Ah! weak is man, he falls in many snares; 

And we with prayer must work, would we control 
Those idle thoughts where Satan sows his tares. 


But, as I was observing, there have passed 

Some twenty long and weary months since he 
First turned us out of our refectory, 

And who knows how much longer this may last ? 
Yet if our painter worked there steadily, 

I could say nothing; but the work stands still, 
While he goes idling round the cloisters’ shade. 
Pleasant enough for him—but is he paid 

For idle dreaming thoughts, or work and skill ? 


I crave your pardon; if I speak amiss, 

Your Highness will, I hope, allowance make 
That I have spoken for your Highness’ sake, 
And not that us it inconveniences, 
Although it is a scandal to us all 
To see this picture half-done on the wall. 

A word from your most gracious lips, I feel, 
Would greatly quicken Ser Leonardo’s zeal, 
And we should soon see o’er our daily board, 
The Judas finished, and our blessed Lord. 


wn 


But he approaches, in his hand the book ; 
Into its pages should your Highness look, 
They would amuse you by their strange devices. 
Your gracious presence now he recognises ; 
That smile and bow and lifted cap I see, 
Are for his Prince and Patron, not for me. 


Note.—There is some difficulty in fixing the exact time during which 
Leonardo da Vinci was engaged in painting his famous Cenacolo. One 
date alone seems to be properly established, and this is, that the picture 
was finished in the latter part of the year 1497, or in the beginning of 
the year 1498; the only question is, when it was begun. Vasari, whose 
chronology is often very defective, says that Leonardo was brought to 
Milan after the death of Galeazzo, and the elevation of Ludovico Sforza 
to the dukedom of Milan, in 1494; that, after his arrival, he painted a 
‘“‘ Nativita, a tavola,” which was sent by the Duke to the Emperor, and 
then commenced the Cenacolo. L’Amoretti thinks he was engaged on 
this work several years (carii anni), and Bossi is of opinion that he 
spent sixteen years on it. This latter supposition is not tenable, for up 
to the year 1496 his time seems to have been pretty fully occupied on 
other works. In 1493 he modelled the equestrian statue of Francesco 
Sforza, a work of great labour and finish. In 1494-95, besides other 
occupations, he made an “ allegoria” for the Duke Ludovico, and painted 
the portraits of Ludovico il Moro, and his wife and children. In 1496 he 
made sixty figures for the treatise, ‘De Divina Proportione,’ of Fra Luca 
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Paciolo, and the picture of the Nativity sent to the Emperor. It would, 
however, seem that he did not go to Milan, as Vasari states, in 1494, but 
previously, in 1483; but Vasari seems to be correct in stating that the 
Cenacolo was not begun until after 1494, The opinion of Bossi, that he was 
engaged sixteen years on the painting, seems to be founded upon the 
supposition that he was painting on it all the time he was at Milan. This, 
however, is utterly incorrect, and he must, therefore, be supposed to mean 
that the picture was in his mind during that period, and that, perhaps, 
studies of some heads were then made which were afterwards used in it. 
Within these sixteen years he is known to have painted several important 
pictures, modelled the equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza, and, besides 
various works in engineering and mechanics, to have constructed the 
great canal of the Martesana, which alone is sufficient to immortalise 
him. 

In the notes to the carefully prepared edition of Vasari, published by 
Felice de Monnier, in 1851, under the editorship of a ‘*Societé de’ Ama- 
tori delle Belle Arti,” there is a chronological view of the life and 
works of Leonardo appended to Vasari’s life, and drawn from Amoretti, 
Gaye, and other authentic documents, from which it appears that, in 
1496, the Cenacolo at Milan was commenced, and in 1498 was finished, 
giving a period of about two years to the execution of this great work. 
This statement seems to be the most probable and the best accredited. As 
Leonardo undoubtedly spent much time in the preparation of the wall, 
the period actually occupied in the painting seems therefore to have been 
rather short than long, when the size and exquisite finish of this work 
are taken into consideration. 
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Papre Banbe ut, then, complains of me 
Because, forsooth, I have not drawn a line 
Upon the Saviour’s head; perhaps, then, he 
Could without trouble paint that head divine. 
But think, oh Signor Duca, what should be 
The pure perfection of our Saviour’s face— 
What sorrowing majesty, what noble grace, 
At that dread moment when He brake the bread, 
And those submissive words of pathos said, 

‘“‘ By one among you I shall be betrayed,” — 
And say if ’tis an easy task to find, 

Even among the best that walk this earth, 
The fitting type of that divinest worth, 

That has its image solely in the mind. 

Vainly my pencil struggles to express 

The sorrowing grandeur of such holiness. 

In patient thought, in ever-seeking prayer, 

I strive to shape that glorious face within, 
But the soul’s mirror, dulled and dimmed by sin, 
Reflects not yet the perfect image there. 

Can the hand do before the soul has wrought ? 
Is not our art the servant of our thought ? 


And Judas, too,— the basest face I see 
Will not contain his utter infamy ; 
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Among the dregs and offal of mankind, 
Vainly I seek an utter wretch to find. 

He who for thirty silver coins could sell 

His Lord, must be the Devil's miracle. 

Padre Bandelli thinks it easy is 

To find the type of bim who with a kiss 
Betrayed his Lord, Well, what I can I'll do; 
And if it please his reverence and you, 

For Judas’ face I’m willing to paint his. 


Padre Bandelli is a sort of man 

Joking apart, whose little round of thought 

Is like his life, the measure of a span. 

He knows and does the duties he is taught — 
Prays, preaches, eats, and sleeps in dull content ; 
Does the day’s work, and deems it excellent ; 
Says he’s a sinner, but we're sinners all, 

And puts his own sin down to Adam’s fall, 
Christ, at the last day, others may reject,— 

Poor painters, or great dukes with their state cares; 
But that, with all his masses, fasts, and prayers, 
A convent’s prior should not be elect, 

Padre Bandelli has not half a doubt — 

*T were a strange heaven, indeed, with him left out. 
Him the imagination does not tease 

With hungry cravings, restless impulses ; 

Him no despairing days the Furies bring, 

No torturing doubts, no anxious questioning ; 
But day by day his ordered time is spent, 

In doing over the same things again. 

How should he know the artist’s inward strain, 
His vexing and fastidious discontent ? 

Art he considers as a sort of trade, 

Like laying bricks; If one can lay a yard 

In one good hour, how can it be so hard 

In two good hours, that two yards should be laid? 


But, Signor Duca, you can apprehend 

The artist’s soul — how there is ne’er an end 
Of climbing fancies, longings, and desires, 
That burn within him like consuming fires ; 
How, beaten to and fro by joy and pain, 

He grasps at shadows he can ne’er retain, 
How sweet and fair the inward vision gleams! 
How dull and base the painted copy seems! 
Weare like Danaus’ daughters — all in vain 
We strive to fill our vases. Human art 
Through myriad leaks lets out the spirit’s part, 
And nothing but the earthy dregs remain. 


But who can force the spirit to conceive ? 

Its lofty empire is above our will: 

Trained though we be, we only can fulfill 

Its orders, and a joyous welcome give. 

Oft when the music waits, the room is decked, 
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And hope looks out from the expectant breast— 
Vainly we wait to greet the invited guest. 

Oft when its presence least our souls expect, 
Sudden, unsummoned, there it stands, as Eve 
Stood before Adam,—as in twilight sky 

The first young star—half joy, half mystery. 











The wilful work built by the conscious brain 
Is but the humble handicraft of art; 

It has its growth in toil, its birth in pain. 
The Imagination, silent and apart 

Above the Will, beyond the conscious eye, 
Fashions in joyous ease and as in play 

Its fine creations, —mixing up alway 

The real and the ideal, heaven and earth, 
Darkness and sunshine; and then, pushing forth 
Sudden upon our world of consciousness 

Its world of wonder, leaves to us the stress, 

By patient art, to copy its pure grace, 
And catch the perfect features of its face. 
















From hand to spirit must the human chain 
Be closely linked, and thence to the divine 
Stretch up, through feeling its electric line, 

To draw heaven down, or all our art is vain. 

Fér in its loftiest mood the soul obeys 

A higher power that shapes our thoughts, and sways 
Their motions, when by love and strong desire 

We are uplifted, From a source unknown 

The power descends—with its ethereal fire 

Inflames us—not possessing but possessed 

We do its bidding; but we do not own 

The grace that in those happy hours is given, 

More than its strings the music of the lyre— 

More than the shower the rainbow lent by heaven. 
Nature and man are only organ keys— 

Mere soundless pipes—-despite our vaunted skill— 
Till, with its breath, the power above us fill 

The stops, and touch us to its harmonies. 























Oh Signor Duca, as the woman bears 
Her child not in a moment nor a day, 

So doth the soul the germ that God doth lay 
Within it, with as many pains and cares. 
From the whole being it absorbs and draws 
Its furm and life—on all we are and see 

It feeds by subtle sympathetic laws ; 

Each sense it stirs, it fires each faculty 

To hunt the outer world, and thence to seize 
Food for assimilation. By degrees 

Perfect it grows at last in every part, 

And then is born into the world of art. 

In facile natures fancies quickly grow, 

But such quick fancies have but little root. 
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Soon the narcissus flowers and dies, but slow 
The tree whose blossoms shall mature to fruit. 
Grace is a moment’s happy feeling, Power 

A life’s slow growth; and we for manyan hour 
Must strain and toil, and wait and weep, if we 
The perfect fruit of all we are would see. 


Therefore I wait. Within my earnest thought 
For years upon this picture I have wrought, 
Yet still it is not ripe ; I dare not paint 

Till all is ordered and matured within. 
Hand-work and head-work have an earthly taint, 
But when the soul commands I shall begin. 

On themes like these I should not dare to dwell 
With our good prior—they to him would be 
Mere nonsense ; he must touch and taste and see; 
And facts, he says, are never mystical. 

Now, the fact is, our worthy Prior says, 

The convent is annoyed by my delays; 

Nor can he see why I for hours and days 
Should muse and dream and idle here around. 

I have not made a face he has not found 

Quite good enough before it was half-done, 

** Don’t bother more,” he says, ‘let it alone,” 
What can one say to such a connoisseur ? 

How could a Prior and a critic err ? 


But, not to be more tedious, I confess 

I am disturbed to think I so distress 

The worthy Prior. Yet ’twere wholly vain 
To him an artist's feelings to explain ; 

But, Signor Duca, you will understand, 

And so [ treat on higher themes with you. 
The work you order I shall strive to do 
With all my soul, not merely with my hand. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 


PART XIIIl.—CHAPTER XL’ 


“Now, Mr. Wodehouse,” said 
Jack Wentworth, “it appears that 
ou and I have a word to say to each 
other.” They had all risen when 
the other gentlemen followed Mr. 
Morgan out of the room, and those 
who remained stood in a group 
surrounding the unhappy culprit, 


and renewing his impression of 


personal danger. When he -heard 
himself thus addressed, he backed 
against the wall and instinctively 
took one of the chairs and_ placed 
it before him. His furtive eye 
sought the door and the window, 
investigating the chances of escape. 
When he saw that there was none, 
he -withdrew still a step farther 
back, and stood at bay, 

“By Jove! I ain’t going to stand 
all this,” said Wodehouse; “as if 
every fellow had a right to bully me 
—it’s more than flesh .and blood 
can put up with, I don’t care ‘for 
that old fogie that’s gone up-stairs ; 
but, by Jove! I won't stand any 
more from men that eat my. din- 
ners, and win my money, and——” 

Jack Wentworth made half a 
step forward with a superb smile— 
“My good fellow, you should never 
reproach a man with his good ac- 
tions,” he said; “‘but at the same 
time, having eaten your dinner, as 
you describe, I have a certain claim 
on your gratitude. We have had 
some — a — business connection — 
for some years, I don’t say you, 
have reason to be actually grateful 
for that; but, at least, it brought 
you now and then into the society 
of gentlemen. A man who robs a 
set of women, and leaves the poor 
creature -he has ruined dystitute, 
isa sort of cur we have nothing to 
say to,” said the heir of the Went- 
worths contemptuously, “We do 
not pretend to be ‘saints, but we gre 
not blackguards; that is to say,” 
said Jack, with a perfectly calm 
and harmonious smile, “not in 


theory, nor, in, our own opinion. 
The fact accordingly is, my friend, 
that you must choose between ws 
and those respectable _meannesses 
of yours, By Jove! the fellow 
ought to have been a shopkeeper, 
and as honest ‘as—Diogenes,” said 
Jack, He stood looking at his 
wretched associate with the over- 
whelming impertinence of a per- 
fectly well-bred man, no:way con- 
cealing the contemptuous inspec- 
tion with which his cool eyes tra- 
velled over the disconcerted figure 
from top to toe, seeing and exag- 
gerating all its tremors.and clumsy 
iltiness. The chances had 
ack Wentworth been in Wode- 
house’s placé, he would have been 
master of the position as much as 
now.’ He was not shocked nor in- 
dignant like his ‘brothers. He was 
simply contemptuous, disdainful, 
not so much of the wickedness as 
of the clumsy and shabby fashion 
in which it had been accomplished, 
As for the offender, who had been 
defiant in his sulky fashion up to 
this moment, his courage oozed out 
at his finger-ends under Jack Went- 
worth’s eye. : 

“Tam my own master,” he stam- 
mered, “nowadays. I ain’t to be 
dictated to—and I shan’t be, by 
Jove! As for Jack Wentworth, he’s 
well known to be neither ‘more 
nor less——” 

“Than what, Mr. Wodehouse ?” 
said the serene and splendid Jack.: 
“Dont witriigg® | urself on my ac- 
count, Frank, s is my baxiness 
at present. Tf you have any prayer- 
meetings in hand we can spare you 
—and don’t forget our respectable 
friend in your supplications. fFa- 
vour us with your definition of 
Jack Wentworth, Mr. Wodet.ouse, 
He is neither more nor less—— ?" 

‘By Jove! I ain’t going to stand 
it,” cried Wodehouse; “if a fellow'g 
to be driven ‘mad, and insulted, 

a 
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and have his money won from him, 
and made game of—not to say 
tossed about.as I’ve been em, 
and made a drudge of and set 
to do the dirty work,” said the un- 
fortunate subordinate, with a touch 
of pathos in his hoarse yoice;—‘I 
don’t mean to say I’ve been. what I 
ought; but, by Jove! to be put 
upon as I’ve, been, and knocked 

t; and at the last, they haven't 
the pluck to stand by a, fellow, by 
Jove!” muttered Mr... Wodehouse’s 
unlucky rs sl further ex- 
asperation his smiling superior was 
about to, heap,.upon . him, nobody. 
onnid tell ; for cing mal bee 
worth, was about, to and just 
as) Wodehouse ‘had in ; se 
towards’ him,. , half-cow half-re- 
sisting, Gerald,. who ,had., been 
looking on in. silence, came for- 
ward out of the shadow. He: had 
seen all and. heard all, from that 
moral death-bed of his, where no per- 
sonal cares could again disturb him ; 
and though he had i his 


office, he could not: belie his nature, 


He came in by instinct to cherish 
the dawn,..of compunction, which 
appeared, as he thought, in the 
sinner’s. words. ....¢ 5! 

_ The best thing, that, ean happen 
to. you,” said, Gerald, at the sound 
of whose voice everybody started, 
“is to find out that the wages of 
sin are bitter. Don’t t any 
sympathy or consolation from those 
who have helped you to do wrong. 
My brother tries to induce you to 
do a right act from an unworthy 
motive. He says your former as- 
sociates will not acknow you. 
My advice to you is to fi our 
former. associates.. My__ brother,” 
said Gerald, turning aside to look 
at him, ‘would do himself honour 
if he forsook them. slso—but for 
you, here is your opportunity. You 

ave no temptation of poverty now. 

Take the. first.step, and forsake 
them. I haye no. motive in, advis- 
ing you—except indeed, that I am 
Jack Wentworth’s. brother. He 
and, you. are: different,” said, Gerald, 
involuntarily glancing from, one to 
the other. ‘And. at . present. you 
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have the means of escape. Go now 
and leave them,” said the man who 
was, a priest by.nature.,, The light 
returned to his eye while he spoke; 


_he was no longer passive, contem- 


plating his own moral death; his 
natural office had come back :to 
him unawares, He stretched his 
arm. towards the, door, thinking. of 
nothing but the escape of the sin, 
ner, ‘Go,’ said Gerald, . “Refuse 
their approbation;, shun. their. go- 
ciety. For Christ’s sake, and not 
for theirs, make amends to those, 
you have wrcnenh Jack, I. com- 
mand you to let him go,” «4, 
Jack, who, had. been _ startled, at, 
first, .had recovered. himself long, 
“Let him go, by all, means i he 
said, and stood superbly indiff 
by, Gerald's. side, whistling . under, 
his breath a. tripping lively. air. 
“No occasion fur solemnity. . The. 
sooner he goes the better,” said, 
Jack. ‘In short, I see no reason 
why any of us should stay, now the, 
business is accomplished. I wonder 
would his reverence ever forgive me 
if I lighted my cigar?” . He. took 
out his case as he spoke, and began. 
to look over its contents. There 
was one in the room, however, who 
was better acquainted with the in. 
dications of Jack: Wentworth’s face 
than either of, his, brothers. . This 
unfortunate, who.. was hanging in 
an, agony of uncertainty over the 
chair he had. placed before him, 
watched every movement of his 
leader’s face with the anxious 
of a lover, hoping to see a. little 
corresponding anxiety in it, but, 
watched in vain. Wodehouse had) 
been going through a fever of doubt; 
and divided atin ah The shabby, 
fellow was open to good impressions, 
through h® was not much in. the, 
way of practising them, and Ger-, 
ald’s address, which, in the first 
place, filled him with awe, moved 
him afterwards with passing thrills. 
of compunction, mingled. with a 
kind of delight at the idea of getting 
free, When .his _admonitor said, 
“Go,” Wodehouse .made,.a step, 
towards the door, and for an instant, 
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felt the.exhilaration of enfranchise- 
ment. .But the next, moment 


eye sought, Jack Wentworth’s face, 


which, was.so superbly careless, 80 in- 
different to him and_ his intentions, 


andthe vagabend’s soul. succumbed. 


with a. canine fidelity to his. master, 
Had. Jack shown any interest, any 
excitement in the matter, .his sway 
might have been doubtful; but in 
proportion to the sense of his own 
insignificance and 
Wodehouse’s allegiance confirmed 
itself He looked wistfully towards 
the hero of his imaginetinn, as, that 
skilful personage selected his cigar, 
He all ~ have been kicked 
again than left alone, and left. to 
himself, After all, it was very true 
what Jack Wentworth said, . They 
might be a bad. lot, but they were 
gentlemen (according to .Wode- 
house’s understanding of the word) 
with whom he had _ been. associ- 
ated; and beatific visions. of, peers 
and baronets and _ honourables, 
among .whom his. own shabby, per- 
son. had figured, without. feeli 

much. below the common _leye 
crossed his mind with all the sweet- 
ness which belongs to a_past state 
of affairs. Yet it was still in, his 
power. to recall these vanishing 
glories. Now that he was rich, and 
could ‘“cut.a figure” among the 
objects of his adtwiration, was that 
brifliant. world. to be el upon 


him for ever by his own obstinacy ? , 


As these thoughts rushed through 
his. mind, little Rosa’s beauty. and 
natural grace came suddenly to his 
recollection. . Nobody .n 
how he had got his pretty wife, and 
apretty wife she would be—.a crea- 
ture whom nobody could. help ‘ad- 
miring.“ Wodehouse looked . wist- 
fully at. Jack Wentworth, who. took 
no. notice of him as he ¢hose his 
cigar. Jack was not only the. ideal 
of. the clumsier rogue, but he .was 
the doorkeeper of that paradise o 

disreputable nobles and ruined: gen- 
tlemen which was Wodehouse’s idea 


of good. society ; and from all this , cussion, 
that part ofthe subject the. better, ’., 


was he about to be banished? Jack 
Wentworth selected his.; ci with 
as.much care as if his. happiness de- 
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pended on it, and took no notice of 
lances throwa at him. 
“PH get. a light in,the hall,” said 
Jack; ‘‘good..eyening to you,” and 
he was actually going away: : 
“Look here,” . said» Wodehouse, 
hastily, in his. beard; “I ain’t a 
man. to forsake old friends. If 
Ja Wentworth ve not mean. 
anything unreasonable or insta 
fellow’s. bhonour——. Hold your 
tongue, Waters; by Jove! I know 
my friends. _ I w you would 
never have. been one-of them bat 
for Jack Wentworth, He’s not the 
pone sort, I “ye tell you. He’s 
the greatest swell going, by Jove!” 
cried Jack's admiring follower, “and 
through thick and thin he’s stood 
by me. I, .ain't. going to forsake 
him now— that. is, if he don't want 
anything that goes against a fellow’ 
honour,” said the repentant prodi-. 
gal, again sinking the voice which 
he-had raised. for a. moment... .As he 
spoke he looked. more wistfully than 
ever towards hig leader, who said 
‘““Pshaw !.” with, an impatient ges- 
ture, and put back his cigar, . 
ei. This goon ui too Bot, Se any- 
thing,”’ ;. ‘‘ but don’t open 
the window, I Ae of a 
hate, to assist at. the suicide of a 
set. of insane insects, For heaven's. 
sake, Frank,.mind what. you're. do- 
ing. As for.Mr:, Wodehouse’s re-. 
mark,” said Jack, lightly, “I trust . 
I. never could suggest anything 
which would wound his keen sense 
of honour, FE advise you to marry 
and, settle, as I am in the habit of 
advising young men ; and if I were 
to add that it would be seemly., 
to: make some provision for your 
sisters——"". so ; 
“Stop there!” said the Curate, . 
who had taken no part in the scene 
up to this moment, He had stood . 
behind rather. contemptuously, de- 


‘termined to have nothing to do with 
_ his ungrateful and ungenerous pro- 


4 


tégé., But now. an. unreasonable 
impulse. forced “him into, the. dis- 
cussion... “The less that. is. said on 
he said, with some. natural. heat... 
“T object, to the mixing up of 
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names which — which no one here 
has any right to bandy about——” 

“That is very true,” said’ Mr. 
Proctor; “but still they have their 
rights,” the late Rector added after 
a pause. “We have no right to 
stand in the way of their — their 
interest, you know.” It occurred 
to Mr. Proctor, indeed, that ‘the sug- 
gestion was on the whole a sensible 
one. ‘Even if they were, to— to 
marry, you know, they might still 
be left unprovided for,” said the 
late Rector. “I think it is quite 
just that some provision should be 
made for that.” 

And then there was a pause. 
Frank Wentworth was_ sufficiently 
aware after his first start of indig- 
nation that he had no right to in- 
terfere, as Mr. Proctor ‘said, between 
the Miss Wodehouses and their 
interest. He had no means of pro- 
viding for them, of setting them 
above the chances of fortune, He 
reflected bitterly that it was not in 
his power to offer a home to Lucy, 
and through her to her sister, What 
he had to do was to stand by 
silently, to suffer other people to 
discuss what was to be done for the 
woman whom he loved, and whose 
name was sacred to him, This was 
a stretch of patience of which he 
was not capable, “TI can only say 
again,” said the Curate, “that I 
think this discussion has gone 
far enough. Whatever matters of 
business there may be that re- 
quire arrangement had better be 
settled between Mr. Brown and Mr, 
Waters. 39 fur as private feeling 

“Never fear, Il manage it,” 
said Jack Wentworth, “as well as 
a dozen lawyers. Private feeling 
has nothing to do with it, Have 
a cigar, Wodehouse? We'll talk it 
over as we walk home,” said the 
cond scending potentate. These 
words (dispersed the assembly which 
no longer had atry object. As Jack 
Wentworth sauntered out, his faith- 
ful fullower pressed through the 
others to join him, Wodehouse 
was him-elf again. He gave a sulk 
nod to the Curate, and said, “ Good- 


night, parson, I don’t owe much to 
you,” and hastened out close upon’ 
the heels of his patron and leader, 
All the authoritibe of Carlingfor 

the virtuous people who confer 

station and respectability by a look,’ 
sank into utter insignificance in, 
presence of Jack. His admiring 
follower went after him with a 
swell of pride. He was a poor’ 
enough rogue himself, hustled and’ 
abused by everybody, an unsuccess- 
ful and shabby vagabond, notwith- 
standing his new fortune; but Jack’ 
was the glorified impersonation: of’ 
cleverness and wickedness and tri- 
umph to Wodehouse. He grew’ in- 
solent when he was permitted’ to 
put his arm through that of his’ 
hero, and went off with him trying’ 
to copy, in swagger and insolence, ' 
his careless step and_ well-bred 
ease. Perhaps Jack Wentworth 


felt a little ashamed of hitnself ‘as’ 


he emerged from the gate of the 
Rectory with his shabby and dis- 
reputable companion. He 

his shoulders slightly as he looked 
back and saw Gerald and Frank 
coming slowly out together. “Co- 
raggio!” said Jack to himself, “it 
is I who am the true philanthropist. 
Let us do evil that good may come.” 
Notwithstanding, he was very thank- 
ful not to be seen by his father, who 
had wished to consult him as a man 
of the world, and had shown cer- 
tain yearnings towards him, which, 
to Jack’s infinite surprise, awak- 
ened responsive feelings in his own 
unaccustomed bosom. , He was half 
ashamed of this secret movement 
of natural affection, which, cer- 
tainly, nobody else suspected; but 
it was with a sensation of, relief 
that he closed the Rectory gate be- 
hind him, without having encoun- 
tered the keen, inquiring. suspicious 
glances of the Squire. The others 
dispersed according to their plea- 
sure — Mr, Waters joining the party 
up stairs, while Mr. Proctor followed, 
Jack Wentworth and Wolvhouse 
to the door with naive natu:al curi- 


osity. When the excellent man, 


recollected that he was listening to 


private conversation, atid’ met Wode-” 
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house’s, look of sulky insolence, he 
turned back again, much fluttered 
and disturbed. He had an interest 
in the matter, though the two in 
whose hands it now lay, were, the 
last whom he would have chosen as 
confidants ; and to do him justice, 
he was thinking of Lucy only in his 
desire to hear what they decided 
upon, “Something might happen 
to me,” he said to himself; “ and, 
even if all was well, she. would .be 
happier not to be wholly dependent 
upon her sister ;” with which self- 
exculpatory reflection, Mr. Proctor 
slowly followed the others into the 
drawing-room. Gerald and Frank, 
who were neither of them. disposed 
for society, went away together. 
' They had enough to think of, with- 
out much need of conversation, and 
they had walked half-way down 
Grange Lane before, either spoke. 
Then it was Frank who broke the 
silence abruptly with a question 
which had nothing to do with the 
business in which they had been 
engaged. 

“ And what do you mean to do?” 
said Frank suddenly. It was. just 
as they came in sight of the grace- 
ful spire of St. Roque’s; and,, per- 
haps, it was the sight of his own 
church which aroused the Perpetual 
Curate to think of the henceforth 
aimless life of his brother. “I 
don’t understand how you are to 
give up your work, To-night 
even + 

“T did not forget myself,” said 
Gerald; ‘‘every man who can dis- 
tinguish good from evil has a right 
to advise his fellow-creature. I 
have not. given up that, common 
privilege — don’t hope it, Frank,” 
said the martyr, with a momentary 
smile, 

“Tf I could but understand why 
it is that you make this terrible 
sacrifice!” said the Curate — “‘ No, 
I don’t want to argae—of course, 
you are convinced. I can under- 
stand the wish that our unfortunate 
division had never taken place; 
but I can’t understand the sacrifice 
of a man’s life and work. Nothing 
is perfect in this world; but, at least 
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to do something in it — to, be good 
for something — and with your, fa- 
culties, Gerald!” cried the admir- 
ing and regretful brother. “Can 
abstract right in an institution, if 
that is what you aim at, be worth 
the sacrifice of yout existence—your 
power of influencing your fellow- 
creatures?” This. Mr. Wentworth 
said, being specially moved by the 
circumstances in which he found 
himself — for, under any other con- 
ditions, such sentiments would have 
produced the warmest opposition 
in his Anglican bosom, But he was 
so far sympathetic that he could 
be tolerant to his brother who had 
gone to Rome. 

“TI know what you mean,” said 
Gerald ; “it is the prevailing theory 
in England that all human _insti- 
tutions are imperfect. My dear 
Frank, I want a Church which is 
not a human institution. In Eng- 
land it seems to be the rule of faith 
that every man may believe as he 
pleases. There is no authority 
either to decide or punish, If 
you can foresee what that may 
lead us to, I cannot. I take. refuge 
in the true Church, where alone 
there is certainty—where,” said the 
convert, with a heightened colour 
and a long-drawn breath, “ there is 
authority clear and, decisive. In 
England you believe what you will, 
and the result will be one that I at 
least fear to contemplate; in Rome 
we believe what—-we must,” said 
Gerald. He said the words slowly, 
bowing his head more than once 
with determined submission, as if 
bending under the yoke. “Frank, 
it is salvation!” said the new Ca- 
tholic, with. the emphasis of a de- 
spairing hope. ,And for the first 
time Frank Wentworth perceived 
what it was which had driven his 
brother to Rome. 

“T understand you now,” said the 
Perpetual Curate; ‘“‘it is because 
there is no room for our conflicting 


doctrines and latitude of belicf. In- 


stead of a Church happily so. far 
imperfect, that a man can put his 
life to the best account in it, with- 
out absolutely delivering up his in- 
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tellect to a set of doctrines, you 
seek a perfect Church, in which, for 
a Symmetrical system of doctrine, 
you lose the use of your existence!” 
Mr. Wentworth’ uttered this opinion 
with all the more vehemence, that 
it was' in direct opposition to his 
own habitual ideas; but even his 
veneration for his ‘* Mother” yield- 
ed for the moment to ‘his strong 
sense of his brother’s mistake. 

“Tt is a hard thing to say,” said 
Gerald, “but it is true. If you 
but knew the consolation, after 
years of struggling among the pro- 
blems of faith, to find one’s self at 
‘last upon a rock of authority, of 
certainty — one holds-in one’s hand 
at last the interpretation of the 
enigma,” said Gerald. He looked 
up to the sky as he spoke, and 
breathed into the serene air a wistful 
lingering sigh. If it was certainty 
that echoed in that breath of un- 
satisfied nature, the sound was sadly 
out of concord ‘with the sentiment. 
His soul, notwithstanding that ex- 
pression of serenity, was still as 
wistful as the night. 

‘Have you the interpretation?” 
said his brother; and Frank, too 
looked up into the pure sky above, 
with its stars which stretched over 
them serene and silent, arching over 
the town that lay behind, and of 
which nobody knew better than he 
the human mysteries and wonderful 
unanswerable questions. The heart 
of the Curate ached to think how 
many problems lay in the darkness, 
over which that sky stretched silent 
making no sign. There were the 
sorrowful of the earth, enduring 
their afflictions, lifting up pitiful 
hands, demanding of God in their 
bereavements and in their miseries 
the reason why. There were all 
the ‘inequalities of life, side by side, 
evermore echoing dumbly the same 
awful question; and over all shone 
the calm sky which gave no answer. 
‘*Have you the interpretation ?” he 
said. Perhaps you ‘can reconcile 
‘freewill and predestination — the 
need of a universal atonement and 
the existence of individual virtue? 
But these are not to me the most 


t 


difficult questions. Can your Churth 
explain why one man is happy and 
another miserable ?—why one has 
everything and abounds, and the 
other loses all that is most précfotis 
in life? My sister Mary, for’ éx- 
ample,’’ said the Curate, ‘she seems 
to bear the cross for our family, 
Her children die and yours live. 
Can you explain to her why? I 
have heard her cry out to God to 
know the reason, and He made ‘no 
answer. Tell me, haye you the 
interpretation?” cried the young 
man, on whom the hardness: of his 
own position was pressing at the 
moment. They went on together 
in silence for a few minutes, 
without ary attempt on Gerald's 
part to answer. “You accept 
the. explanation of the Ohurch 
in respect to doctrines,” said’ the 
Curate, after that pause, “ and con- 
sent that. her authority is sufficient, 
and that your perplexity is over 
— that is well enough, so- far 
as it goes: but outside lies ‘a 
world in which every event is an 
enigma, where nothing that comes 
offers any explanation of itself; 
where God does not show himself 
always kind, but by times awful, 
terrible — a God who smites and 
does not spare. It is ensy to make 
a harmonious balance of doctrine; 
but where is the interpretation 
of life?” The ‘young priest 
looked back on his memory, and 
recalled, as if they had been in 
a book, the daily problems with 
which he was so well acquainted. 
As for Gerald, he bowed his head 
a little, with a kind of reverence, as 
if he had been bowing before the 
shrine of a saint. 

“T have had a happy life,” said 
the elder brother. “I have not 
been driven to ask such questions 
for myself. To these the Church 
has but one advice to offer: Trust 
God.” ; 

“We say so in England,” said 


‘Frank Wentworth; “it is the grand 


scope of our teaching. Trust God. 
He will not explain Himself, nor 


‘can we attempt it. When it is cer- 


tain that I -must be content with 
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this answer for all the sorrows of 
life, I am content to take my doc- 
trines on the same terms,” said the 
Perpetual Curate; — and by this 
time they had come to Miss Went- 
worth’s door. After all, perhaps 
it was not Gerald, except so far as 
he was carried by a wonderful force 
of human sympathy and purity of 


soul, who was the predestined priest 
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of the family. As he went up to 
his own room, a momentary spasm 
of doubt came upon the new convert 
—whether, perhaps, he was making 
a ce of his life for a, mistake. 
He hushed the thought forcibly 
as it rose; such impulses were no 
veneer to be listened to, The same 
authority which made faith certain 
decided every doubt to be sin. 


CHAPTER xLI - 


Next morning the Ourate got up 
with anticipations® which were far 
from cheerful, and a weary sense of 
the monotony and dulness of life. 
He had won his little battle, it was 
true; but the very victory had’ re- 
moved that excitement which an- 
swered in the absence of happier 
stimulants to keep up his heart and 
courage, After a struggle like that 
in which he had been engaged, it 
was hard to come again into the 
peaceable routine without any par- 
ticular hope to enliven or happiness 
to cheer it, which was all he had at 
present to look for in his life; and it 
was harder still to feel the necessity of 
being silent, of standing apart from 
Luey in ‘her need, of shutting up 
in his own heart the longing he had 
towards her, and refraining himself 
from the desperate thought of unit- 
ing his genteel beggary to hers. 
That was the one thing which must 
not be thought of, and he subdued 
himself with an impatient sigh, and 
could not but wonder, as he went 
down-stairs, whether, if Gerald had 
been less smoothly guided her 
the perplexing paths of life, he 
would have found time for all the 
difficulties which had driven him to 
take refuge in Rome. It was with 
this sense of hopeless restraint and 
ingpacity, which is perhaps of all 

sations the most humbling, that 
he went down-stairs, and found 
lying on his breakfast-table; the 
first thing that met his eye, the 
note whith Lucy) Wodehouse had 
written to him on the previous 
night. As he read it, the earth 
somehow turned to the sun; the 


dubious light brighfened in the 
skies. Unawares, he ‘had been 
wondering never to receive any 
token of sympathy, any word of 
encouragement from those for whom 
he had made so many exertions. 
When he had read Lucy’s letter, 
the aspect of affairs changed consi- 
derably. To be sure nothing that 
she had said or could say made 
any difference in the facts of the 
case; but the Curate was young, 
and still liable to those changes of 
atmosphere which do more for an 
imaginative mind: than real revolu- 
tions. He read the letter several 
times over as he lingered through 
his breakfast, making on the whole 
an agreeable meal, and finding him- 
self ‘repossessed of his ordinary 
healthful’ appetite. He even can- 
vassed the signature as much in 
reading as Lucy had done in writ- 
ing it—balancing in his mind the 
maidenly “truly yours” of that 
subscription with as many ingeni- 
ous renderings of its possible mean- 
ing, as if Lucy’s letter had been 
articles of faith. “Traly mine,” 
he said to himself, with a smile; 
which indeed meant all a lover 
could require; and then paused, as 
if he had been Dr. Lushington’ or 
Lord Westbury,‘to inquire into the 
real force of the phrase. For after 
all, it is not only when signing the 
Articles that the bond and pledge 
of subscription means more than ‘is 
intended. en Mr. Wentworth was 
able to tear himself from ‘the agree- 
able casuistry of this self-discussion, 
he got up in much better spirits to 
go about his daily business. First 
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of all, he had to see his father, and 
ascertain what were the Squire’s in- 
tentions, and how long he’ meant to 
stay in Carlingford ; ‘and then—— It 
occurred to the Perpetual Curate that 
after that, politeness demanded that 
he should call on the Miss Wode- 
houses, who had, or at least one of 
them, expressed so frankly their 
confidence in him.’ He could not 
but call to thank her, to inquire in- 
to their plans, perhaps to back aunt 
Leonora’s invitation, which he was 
aware had been gratefully declined. 
With these ideas in his mind he went 
down-stairs, after brushing his hat 
very carefully and casting one solicit- 
ous glance in the mirror as he pass- 
ed — which presented to him a very 
creditable reflection, an  eidolon 
in perfect clerical apparel, without 
any rusty foggestions of a Perpetu- 
al Curacy. Yeta Perpetual Curacy 
it was which was his sole _bene- 
fice or hope in his present circum- 
stances, for he knew very well that, 
were all other objections at an end, 
neither Skelmersdale nor Went- 
worth could be kept open for him; 
and that beyond these two he had 
not a hope of adyancement — and at 
the same time he was pledged to re- 
main in Carlingford, All this, how- 
ever, though discouraging enough, 
did not succeed in discouraging Mr. 
Wentworth after he had read Lucy’s 
letter. He went down-stairs so 
lightly that Mrs. Hadwin, who was 
waiting in the parlour in her best 
cap, to ask if he would pardon her 
for making such a ‘lst, did not 
hear him pass, and sat waiting for 
an hour, forgetting, or rather ne- 
glecting.to give any response, when 
the butcher came for orders— which 
was an unprecedented accident. 
’ Mr. Wentworth went cheerfully up 
Grange Lane, meeting, by a singular 
chance, ever so many people, who 
stopped to shake hands with him, 
or at least bowed their good wishes 
and friendly acknowledgments, He 
smiled in himself at these evidences 
of popular penitence, but was not 
the less pleased to find himself re- 
instated in his place in the affec- 
tions and respect of Carlingford. 


“ After all, it was not,an unnatural 
mistake,” he said to himself, and 
smiled benignly upon the excel. 
lent people who had found out the 


error of their own ways. Carling. 
ford, indeed, se¢med altogether in 
a more cheerful state than usual, and 
Mr. Wentworth could not but think 
that the community in general was 
glad to find that it had been de- 
ceived, and so went upon his way, 
pleasing himself with those maxims 
about the ultimate prevalence of 
justice and truth, which make it 
apparent that goodness is always 
victorious, and wickedness punish- 
ed, in the end. Somehow even a 
popular fallacy has an aspect of 
truth when it suits one’s own case, 
The Perpetual Curate went through 
his aunt’s garden with a con, 
scious smile, feeling once more 
master of himself and his concerns, 
There was, to. tell the truth, 
even a slight shade of self-content 
and approbation upon his _ hand, 
some countenance. In the present 
changed state of public opinion and 
private feeling, he began to take 
some pleasure in his _ sacrifice. 
To be sure, a Perpetual Curate 
could not marry; but perhaps 
Lucy—in short, there was no telling 


what might happen; and it was ac- | 


cordingly with that delicious, sense 
of goodness which generally attends 
an act of self-sacrifice, mingled with 
an equally delicious feeling that the 
act, when accomplished, might turn 
out no such great sacrifice after all, 
—which it is to be feared is the 
most usual way in which the sacri- 
fices of youth are made—that the 
Curate walked into the hall, passing 
his aunt Dora’s toy terrier without 
that violent inclination to give it a 
whack with his cane in passing, 
which was his usual state of feel- 
ing. To tell the truth, Lucy’s ei 
ter had made him at peace withYall 
the world. : 

When, however, he entered the 
dining-room, where the family were 
still at breakfast, Frank’s serenity 
was unexpectedly disturbed. The 


first thing that met his eye was his ' 


aunt Leonora, towering over her 
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tea-urn at the upper end of the 
table, holding in her hand a letter 
which she had just opened. The 
envelope had fallen in the midst of 
the immaculate breakfast “things,” 
and indeed lay, with its broad black 
edge on the top of the snow white 
lumps, in Miss Leonora’s own sugar- 
basin; and the news had been suf 
ficiently interesting to supend the 
operations of tea-making, and to 
bring the strong-minded woman to 
her feet. The first words which 
were audible to Frank, revealed to 
him the nature of the intelligence 
which had produced such startling 
effects. 

“He was always a contradictory 
man,” said Miss Leonora; “since 
the first hour he was in Skelmers- 
dale, he has made a practice of doing 
things at the wrong time. I don’t 
mean to reproach the poor man now 
he’s gone; but when he has been 
so long of going, what good could 
it do him to choose this particular 
moment, for no other reason that I 
can. see, except that it was specially 
uncomfortable to us? What my 
brother has just been saying makes 
it all the worse,” said Miss Leonora 
with a look of annoyance. She had 
turned her head away from the 
door, which was at the side of the 
room, and had not perceived the 
entrance of the Curate. “As long 
as we could imagine that Frank 
was to succeed to the Rectory the 
thing looked comparatively easy. 
I beg your pardon, Gerald. Of 
course, you know how grieved I 
am—in short, that we all feel the 
deepest distress and vexation ; but, 
to be sure, since you have given it 
up, somebody must succeed you— 
there can be no doubt of that.” 

“Not the least, my dear aunt,” 
said Gerald. 

“T am glad you grant so much, 
It if well to be sure of something,” 
said the incisive and peremptory 
speaker. “It would have been a 
painful thing for us at any time to 
place another person in Skelmersdale 
while Frank was unprovidéd for ; 
but, of course,” said Miss Leonora, 
sitting down suddenly, “nobody 
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who knows, me could suppose for a 
minute. that | would let my feelings 
stand in the way of my public duty. 
Still it is very awkward just at this 
moment, when Frank, on the whole, 
has been behaving very. properly, 
and one can’t help so far approving 
of him——” 

“T am much obliged to you, aunt 
Leonora,” said the Curate. | 

“Oh you are there, Frank,” said 
his sensible aunt; and strong-mind- 
ed though she was, a slight shade 
of additional colour appeared for a 
moment on “Miss Leonora’s face. 
She paused a little, evidently di- 
verted from the line of discourse 
which she had contemplated, and 
wavered like a vessel disturbed in 
its course. “The fact is, I have 
just had a letter announcing Mr. 
Shirley’s “death,” she continued, 
facing round towards her nephew, 
and setting off abruptly, in face of 
all consequences, on the new tack. 

“T am very sorry,” said Frank 
Wentworth; “though I have an 
old grudge at him on account. of 
his long sermons; but as you have 
expected it fora year or two,I 
can’t imagine your grief to be over- 
whelming,” said the Curate, with a 
touch of natural impertinence to be 
expected under the circumstanegs. 
Skelmersdale had been so long 
thought interesting to him, that 
now, when it was not in the least 
interesting, he got impatient of the 
name. 

“T quite agree with you, Frank,” 
said Miss Wentworth. Aunt Ce- 
cilia had not been able for a long 
time to agree with anybody. She 
had been, on the contrary, shaking 
her head and shedding a few gentle 
tears over Gerald’s silent submis- 
sion and Louisa’s noisy lamenta- 
tions. Everything was somehow 
going wrong; and she who had no 
power to mend, at least could not 
assent, and broke through her old 
use and wont to shake her head, 
which was a thing very alarming 
to the family. The entire party 
was moved by a sensation of plea- 
sure to hear Miss Cecilia say, “I 
quite agree with you, Frank,” 
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“You are looking better this 
morning, my dear aunt,” said Ger- 
ald. They had a great respect for 
each other these two; but when 
Miss Cecilia turned to hear what 
her elder nephew was. saying, her 
face lost the momentary look. of 
approval it had worn, and she again, 
though very softly, almost imper- 
ceptibly, began to shake her head, 

“We were not asking for your 
sympathy,” said’ Miss Leonora, 
sharply. “Don’t talk like a saucy 
boy. We were talking of our own 
embarrassment. . There is a very 
excellent young man, the curate of 
the parish, whom Julia Trench is 
to be married to. By the way, of 
course, this must. put it off; but I 
was about to say, when you. inter- 
rupted me that to give it away 
from. you at this moment, just as 
you had been doing well—doing— 
your duty,” said Miss Leonora, with 
unusual hesitation, “was certainly 
very uncomfortable, to say the least, 
to us.” 

“Don’t let that have the slight- 
est influence on you, [ beg,” cried 
the Perpetual Curate, with all the 
pe of his years. “I hope I 

ave been doing my duty all 
along,” the young man added, more 
softly, 2 moment after; upon which 
the Squire gave a little nod, partly 
of satisfaction and encouragement 
to his son—partly of remonstrance 
and protest to his sister. 

“Yes, I suppose so—with the 
flowers at Easter, for example,” said 
Miss Leonora, with a slight sneer. 
“I consider that I have stood by 
you through all this business, 

rank—but, of course, in so impor- 
tant a matter as a cure of souls, 
neither relationship nor, to a certain 
extent, approval,” said Miss Leo- 
nora, with again some hesitation 
“can be allowed to stand against 
public duty. We have the respon- 
sibility of providing a good gospel 
minister: - 

“T ‘beg your pardon for inter- 
rupting you, Leonora,” said | the 
Squire, “ but I can’t help thinking 
that you make a mistake. I think 
it’s a man’s bounden duty, when 
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there is a es in the family, te 
educate one of his sons for it. “ 
my opinion, it’s one of the duties 
property. You have no right {o 
live off your estate, and spend your 
money elsewhere; and no more 
have you any right to give sin 
than—than your own flesh ‘and 
blood to the people you have the 
charge of. You've got the ch: 
of them to—fo a certain extent 
—soul and body, sir,” said ‘the 
Squire, growing warm, as he put 
down his. ‘Times,’ and forgetting 
that he addressed a lady. “Tt 
never have any peace of mind if 7 
filled. up a family living with ‘a 
stranger—unless, of course,” Mr 
Wentworth added in a parenthesis 
—an unlikely sort of contingency 
which had not occurred to him 
at first—“you should happen to 
have no second son.—The eldest 
the squire, the second the rector. 
That's my idea, Leonora, of Church 
and State.” . 
Miss Leonora smiled 4 little ‘at 
her brother’s semi-feudal, semi-pa- 
gan ideas. “TI have long known 
that we were not of the same way of 
thinking,” said the strong-minded 
aunt, who, though cleverer than 
her brother, was too wise in her 
own conceit to perceive at the first 
glance the noble, simple concep- 
tion of his own duties and position, 
which was implied in the honest 
gentleman’s words. ‘“ Your second 
son might be either a fool or a knave, 
or even, although neither, might be 
quite unfit to be intrusted with ‘the 
eternal interest of his fellow-crea- 
tures. 


In. my opinion, the duty of 
choosing a clergyman is one not to 
be exercised without the gravest 


deliberation. A conscientious . man 
would make his selection depend- 
ant, at least, upon the character of 
his second son—ifhe had one. We, 
however——”_.. 

“But then his character is 80 
satisfactory, Leonora,” cried Miss 
Dora, feeling emboldened by_ the 
shadow of visitors under whose 
shield she could always _ retire 
“Everybody knows what a good 
clergyman he is—I am’ sure it would 
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be like a new world in Skelmers- 
dale if you were there, Frank, my 
dear—and preaches such beautiful 
sermons!” ‘said’ the unlucky little 
woman, upon whom her sister im- 
mediately descended, swift and sud- 
den, like a storm at sea. 

“We are generally perfectly of 
accord in our conclusions,” said 
Miss Leonora; “as for Dora, she 
comes to the same end by a round- 
about way. After what my brother 
has been saying——-” 

“Yes,” said the Squire, with un- 
comfortable looks, “I was saying 
to your aunt, Frank, what I said to 
you about poor Mary, Since Ger- 
ald will go, and since you don’t 
want to come, the best thing to 
do would be to have Huxtable. 
He’s a very good fellow on the 
whole, and it might cheer her up, 

r soul, to be near her sisters, 

ife has been hard work to her, 
poor girl—very hard work, sir,” 
said the Squire with a sigh. The 
idea ‘was troublesome and uncom- 
fortable, and always disturbed his 
mind when it occurred to him. It 
was indeed a secret humiliation to 
the Squire, that his eldest daughter 
pears so little the characteristic 

ealth and prosperity of the Went- 

worths. He was very sorry for her, 
but yet half angry and half ashamed, 
as if she could have helped it; but, 
however, he had been obliged to 
admit, in his private deliberations 
on the subject, that, failing Frank, 
Mary’s husband had the next best 
right to Wentworth Rectory—an 
arrangement of which Miss Leonora 
did not approve. 

“T was about to say that we have 
no second son,” she said, taking up 
the thread of her discourse where 
it had been interrupted. “Our 
duty is solely towards the Christian 
people. I do not pretend to be in- 
fallible,” said Miss Leonora, with a 
meek air of self-contradiction ; ‘ but 
I should ‘be a very poor creature in- 
deed if} at my age, I did not know 
what I believed, and was not. per- 
fectly convinced that I am right. 
Consequently (though, I repeat, Mr 
Shirley has chosen the most incon- 
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venient moment possible for dying), 
it can’t be expected of me that I 
should appoint my nephew, whose 
opinions in most points are.exactly 
the opposite of mine.” 

“T wish, at least, you would be- 
lieve what TI say,” interrupted the 
Curate impatiently. “There might 
haye been some sense in all this three 
months ago; but if Skelmersdale 
were the highroad. to eyerything 
desirable in the Church, you are 
all quite’ aware that IT could not ac- 
cept it. Stop, Gerald; Tam not so 
disinterested as you think,” said 
Frank; “if I left Carlingford now, 
people would remember against me 
that my character had been called 
in question here. I can remain a 
Perpetual Curate,” said the young 
man, with a smile, “but I can’t 
tolerate any shadow. upon my 


honour. I am sorry I came in at 
such an awkward peng Fain 
ope 


morning, aunt Leonora. 
Julia "Reetich when she has the 
Rectory, will always keep of your 
way of thinking. She used. to in- 
cline a little ‘to mine,” he said, 
mischievously, as he went away. 

“Come back, Frank, presently,” 
said the Squire, whose attention had 
been distracted from his ‘Times,’ 
Mr. Wentworth began to be tired of 
such a succession of exciting dis- 
cussions. He thought if he had 
Frank quietly to himself he could 
settle matters much more agree- 
ably; but the ‘Times’ was cer- 
tainly an accompaniment more tran- 
quillising so far as a comfortable 
meal was concerned. 

“He can’t come back presently,” 
said aunt Leonora, “You speak 
as if he had nothing to do ; when, on 
the contrary, he has every thing to 
do—that' is worth doing,” said that 
contradictory authority. “Come 
back to lunch, Frank; and I wish 
you would eat your breakfast, Dora, 
and not staré at me.”’ 

Miss Dora had come down to 
breakfast as ‘an invalid, in a pretty 
little cap, with’ a shawl over her 
dressing-gown. She had _ not’ yet 
got over her adventure and the ex- 
citement of Rosa’s capture. That 
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unusual accident, and all the ap- 
pois of her courage which had 

een addressed to her since, had 
roused the timid woman. She did 
not withdraw. her eyes from her 
sister, though commanded to do 
so; on the contrary, her look grew 
more and...more emphatic. She 
meant to have made a solemn ad- 
dress, throwing off Leonora’s yoke, 
and declaring her intention, in this 
grave crisis of her nephew’s_for- 
tunes, of acting for herself; but her 
feelings were too much for Miss 
Dora. The tears came creeping to 
the corners of her eyes, and ‘she 
could not keep them back; and 
her attempt at dignity broke down. 
“T am never consulted,” she said, 
with a gasp. ‘I don’t mean to 
pretend to know better than Leo- 
nora; but—but I think it is very 
hard that Frank should be disap- 
pointed about Skelmersdale. You 
may call me as foolish as you 
please,” said Miss Dora, with ris- 
ing tears, “I know everybody will 
say it is my fault; but I must say 
I think it is very hard that Frank 
should be disappointed. He was 
always brought up for it, as every- 
body knows; and to disappoint 
him, who is so good and so nice, for 
a fat young man, buttered all over 
like—like—a pudding-basin,” cried 
poor Miss Dora, severely adhering 
to the unity of her desperate meta- 
phor. “I don’t know what Julia 
Trench can be thinking of; I—I 
don’t know what Leonora means,” 
“T am of the same way of think- 
ing,” said aunt Cecilia, setting 
down, with a little gentle emphasis, 
her cup of tea. _, 

Here was rebellion, open and un- 
compromised. “Miss Leonora was 
so much taken by surprise, that she 
lifted the tea-urn out of the way, 
and stared at her interlocutors 
with genuine amazement, But she 
proved herself, as usual, equal to 
the occasion, 

“Tt’s unfortunate that we never 
see eye to eye just at once,” she 
said, with a look which expressed 
more distinctly than words could 
have cone the preliminary flourish 





of his whip, by means of whieh a. 


skilful charioteer gets his team un- 
der hand without touching them; 
“but it is very lucky that wé always 
come to agree in the end,” she 
added, more significantly still, It 
was well to crush insubordination 
in the bud. Not that she did not 
share the sentiment of her sisters; 
but then they were guided like. or- 
dinary women by their feeli 
whereas Miss Leonora had the rights 
of property before her, and the ap- 
roma of panies Hall. 

“And he wants to marry, poor 
dear boy,” said Miss Dora, pale with 
fright, yet persevering ; “and she is 
a dear good girl—the very person 
for a clergyman’s wife; and what 
is he to do if he is always to be 
Curate of St. Roque’s? You may 
say it is my fault, but I cannot help 
it. He always used to come to me 
in all his little troubles; and when 
he wants anything very particular, 
he knows there is nothing I would 
not do for him,” sobbed the proud 
annt, who could not help recollect- 
ing how much use she had been to 
Frank. She wiped her eyes at the 
thought, and held up her head with 
a thrill of pride and satisfaction. 
Nobody could blame her in that 
particular at least. ‘He knew he 
had only to tell me what he want- 
ed,” said Miss Dora, swelling out 
her innocent plumes. Jack, who 
was sitting opposite, and who had 
been listening with admiration, 
thought it time to come in on, his 
own part. 

“JT hope you don’t mean to for- 
sake me, aunt Dora,” he said. “If 
a poor fellow cannot have faith in 
his aunt, whom can he have faith 
in? I thought it was too good to 
last,” said the neglected. prodigal. 
“You have left the poor sheep in 
the wilderness and gone back. to 
the ninety-and-nine righteous men 
who. need no repentance.” He 
put up his handkerchief to his 
eyes as he spoke, and so far forgot 
himself as to look with laughter in 
his face at his brother Gerald. As 
for the Squire, he was: startled, to 
hear his eldest son quoting Scrip- 
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ture, and laid aside his paper once 
more to know what it meant. 

“T am sure I beg your pardon, 
Jack,” ‘said aunt Dora, suddenly 
stopping short, and feeling guilty. 
“f never meant to neglect you. 
Poor dear boy, he never was pro- 

tried with female society and 
the comforts of home; but then 
you were dining out that night,” 
said the simple woman, eagerly. 
“JY should have stayed with you 
Jack, of cowrse,had you been at 
home.” 

From this little scene Miss Leo- 
nora turned away hastily, with an 
exclamation. of impatience. She 
made an abrupt end of her tea-mak- 
ing, and went off to her little busi- 
ness room with a grim smile upon 
her iron-grey countenance, She too 
had ‘been taken in a little by Jack’s 
pleasant farce of the Sinner Re- 
pentant; and it occurred to her to 
feel a little ashamed of herself as 
she went up-stairs. After all, the 
ninety-and-nine just men of Jack’s 
irreverent quotation were worth con- 
sidering now and then; and Miss 
Leonora could not but think with a 
little humiliation of the contrast 
between her nephew Frank and the 
comfortable young Curate who was 
going’ to marry Julia Trench. He 
was fat, it could not be denied; 
and she remembered his chubby 
looks, and his sermons about -self- 
denial and mortification of the flesh, 
much as a pious Catholic might 
think of the Lenten oratory of a fat 
friar. But then he was Pee ote 
sound in’ his doctrines, and it was 
undeniable that the people liked 


him, and that the appointment. was . 


one which even a Scotch ecclesias- 
tical community full of popular 
rights could scarcely have’ objected 
to. According to her own’ prin- 
ciples, the. strong- minded woman 
could not do otherwise. She threw 
herself into her arm-chair with un- 
necessary. force, and read over the 
letter which Miss Trench herself 
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had written. “It is difficult to 
think of any consolation in such a 
bereavement,” wrote Mr. Shirley’s 
niece; “but still it is a little com- 
fort to feel that I can throw ee baa 
on your sympathy, my dear and kind 
friend.” “ Little calculating thing!” 

Miss Leonora said to herself as she 

threw down the mournful . epistle; 

and then she could not help think- 

ing again of Frank. To sure, 

he was not of her way of thinking ; 

but when she remembered the “ in- 

vestigation” and its result, and the 

secret romance involved in it, her 

Wentworth blood sent a thrill of 

pride and pleasure through her 

veins. Miss Leonora, though she 

was strong-minded, was still wo- 

man enough to perceive her ne- 

phew’s motives in his benevolence 

to Wodehouse; but these motives, 

which were strong enough to make 

him endure 86 much annoyance, 

were not strong enough to tempt 
him from Carlingford and his Per- 

petual Curacy, where his honour 

and reputation, in the face of love 

and ambition, demanded that he 

should remain. “ft would be a 

pity to balk him in his self-sacri- 

fice,” she said to herself, with again 

a somewhat grim smile, and a com- 

parison not much to the ad 

of Julia fete and her i te e 

shut - herself up. am er pa 

till luncheon, and er vith 

a stormy front when that meal was 

on the table; during the of 
which she snubbed everybody who 

ventured’ to speak to her, and spoke 

to her nephew Frank as if he might 

have «been sus of designs 

upon the plate-chest. Such were 

the unpleasant consequences of the 

struggle between duty and inclina- 

tion in the bosom of Miss Leonora; 
and, save for other unforeseen events . 
which decided the matter for her, 

it is. not by any means so certain 

as, judging from her character, it 

ought to have been, that duty would 

have won the day, 
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Frank Wentworth, 6nce. more 
went up Grange Lane, a thonght- 
fal and a sober man, Exhilaration 
comes but by moments in the hap- 
piest of lives—and already he began 
to remember how very little he had 
to be: elated about, and how, en- 
tirely ‘things remained as before. 
Rven Lucy ; her letter very probably 
might be only an effusion of friend- 
ship; arid at all events, what could 
he say to her—what did he dare in 


honour say? And then his mind, 


went off to think of the. two rec- 
tories, between which he had fallen 
as between two stools: though he 
had made up his mind to accept 
neither, he did not the less feel a 
certain’ mortification in seeing that 
his. relations on both ‘sides were so 
willing -to bestow their gifts else- 
where. He could not tolerate the 
idea of succeeding Gerald in his 
own person, but still he found it 
very disagreeable to consent to. the 
thought that Huxtable should re- 
place him — Huxtable,’ who was a 
good fellow enotigh, but. of whom 
Frank Wentworth thought, as men 
énerally think. of their brothers-in 
ae with a half-impatient, half-con- 
temptuous wonder, what Mary could 
ever have seen in so commonplace 
aman, To think’of him as rector 
of Wentworth inwardly chafed the 
spirit of the Perpetual Curate. As 
he was going along, absorbed in his 
own thoughts, he did not perceive 
how his eaprace Was watched for 
from the other side of the way by 
Elsworthy, who stood. with his 
bundle of newspapers ‘under his 
arm and his hat in his hand, watch- 
ing for “his clergyman” with sub- 
mission and apology on the surface, 
aid hidden rancour underneath, 
Elsworthy was not penitent; he 
was furious and disappointed. His 
mistake and its consequences weré 
wholly’ humiliating, and had not in 
them a single saving feature to atone 
for the wounds of his self-esteem. 
The Curate had not only baffled and 
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bone 


beaten ‘him, buat humbled him, inp 
his own eyes, which is perhaps, of 
all others, the injury, least. easy ‘to. 
forgive, It was, however, with. an; 
appearance of the profoundest gub.. 
mission, that he stood awaiting the. 
approach of the man he had tried, 
so much to injure, 

““Mr,. Wentworth, sir,” said. Els- 
worthy, ‘if I was worth your while, 
I might think as you were offend- 
ed with me; but seeing I'm one as 
is so far beneath _ you”—he. went. 
on with a kind of grin, intended: to, 
og a deprecatory smile, but 
which would have been a snarl had 
he dared—“T can’t think as you'll 
bear no malice. May. I ask, sir, .if 
there’s a-going to be any difference, 
made ?” 

“In what respect, Elsworthy ?” 
said the Curate, shortly. 4 

“Well, sir, I can’t tell,” said the. 
Clerk of St..Roque’s. ‘“‘If.a clergy-. 
man was to bear malice it’s. in 
power to make things very unpleas-, 
ant, I don’t speak of the place at 
church, which .ain’t - neither, here 
nor, there—it’s respectable, but. it 
ain’t. lucrative; but if you wags to. 
stretch a point, Mr. Wentworth, by. 
continuing the papers and such-. 
like—it ain’t. that I. valley. the, 
money,” said Elsworthy, ‘but I’ve 
been .a faithful servant; and 
might say, if you was to take it in 
a right spirit, an ’umble friend, Mr, 
Wentworth,” he continued, after a 
little pause, growing bolder. “And. 
now, as I’ye that unfortunate crea-. 
ture to provide for, and no one know- 
ing what's to become of her——” 

“T wonder that you venture to 
speak of her to me,” said the Cur-. 
ate, with a little ‘indignation, “after . 
all the warnings I gave you. But. 
you ought to consider that you are. 
to blame a great. deal more than, she | 
is, She is only a child; if you had 
taken better care of jher—but you,s 
would not pay any attention to my 
warning ;—you must bear the con- 
sequences as you best can.” 
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_ Well, sir;”’, said, Elsworthy,, “‘if 
ou're a-going..to bear malice, I 
vesen'h got nothing to say... But, 
there ain’t ten, men in Carlingford 
ag... wouldn’t agree with me that 
- when,.@ young gentleman, even.if 
he is..#, clergyman, takes particklar 
notice. of .a,,pretty young” girl, . it 
ain't just for nothing as he does it 
~+not to say watching over her pa- 
ternal to see as she wasn’t,out late 
at night,.and suchlike, But by- 
gones...is . bygones, sir,” . said > Els- 
worth, ‘‘and..is. never. more. to 
be :mentioned-. by me. IL. don't 


ask no more..if you'll but do the 
e ” 


“You won't, ask no more?” said 
the.Curate, angrily; ‘‘do you .think 
Iam afraid..of.you? 1 have no- 
thing more to say, Elsworth. Go 
and. look after. your business— 
I will attend to mine; and when 
we are not forced to. meet, let 
us keep clear of each other... It 
will be better both for you and 
me,” 

The. Curate: passed on with an 
impatient. nod ;. but his. assailant 
did, not intend that he should 
escape so easly, ‘I -shouldn’t 
have thought,. sir, as..you’d have 
borne. malice,’ , said. Elsworthy, 
hastening on after him, yet keeping 
half a step. behind. “I'm a bum- 
bled. man—different from what I 
ever’ thought,to be, I could always 
keep up my head afore the world 
till now; and if it aint your fault, 
sir—as I humbly beg your. pardon 
for ever being so far led away as to 
believe it was—all the. same it’s 


wmee of you,” 

“What do you mean?” said the 
Curate, who, half amused and.half 
indignant at the change of tone, 


had slackened his pace to listen to: 


this new accusation. 

« What I mean, sir, is, that if you 
hadn’t been so good and so kind- 
hearted as to take inte your house 
the—the villain as has done it all, 
him, and Rosa could never. have 
known each other. [allow as it was 
nothing but your own goodness as 

it; but it was a black day for 
me,and mine,” said the dramatist, 
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with a pathetic;turn of ‘voice... ‘‘‘ Not 
as I’m_casting no blame on you, as 
is. well, known to;/be——”. 

. Never mind, what, I'm. well 
known to be,”, said the Curate; “the 
other day you thought J was. the 
villain, ..If you..can tell. me any- 
think you want. me todo, I will 
understand that—but Iam. not de- 
sirous to know. your. opinion of 
me,” said the careless, young. man, 
As. he stood .listening impatiently, 
puasing a, second time, Dr. Mayjori- 
banks came out. to. his door. and 
stepped into his. brougham ,to: go 
off to his morning round of visits, 
The Doctor took, off his hat when 
he saw the Curate, and» waved, it 
to him. cheerfully with a gesture, of 
congratulation. Dr. Marjoribanks, 
was quite stanch and. honest, and 
would have manfully stood. by, his 
intimates...in dangerous circum 

stances ; but somehow he preferred 
success.. It was pleasanter to . be 
able to congratulate people than to 
condole. with them.., He; preferred 
it, and nobody could object. to. so 
orthodox..a sentiment. Most pro- 
bably, . if. Mr, Wentworth had still 
been in ial. disgrace, the Doctor 
would not have seen him in his eas 

glance down the road; but thoug 

Mr. Wentworth was aware of that,, 
the mute con tion had yet its 
effect upon. ~ He was moved 
by. that delicate symptom of how 
the wind was blowing in Carling: 
ford, and 4 all about .Elswor- 
thy, though man was standing 
by his side, 

‘As you're so good as ‘to take it 
kind, sir,” said the. Clerk of ,St. 
Roque’s, ‘and, as I was a-saying, 
it’s well known as you're always 
ready to hear a poor man’s 
perhaps you'd let bygones be by-., 
gones, and not make no difference ? 
That wasn’t all, Mr. Wentworth,” 
he continued eagerly, as the Curate 
gave, an. impatient.nod; and turned. 
to go, on. .‘*T ye heard, as this yil-, 
lain. is rich, sir, by means of robbing 
of his own. flesh,and . blood ;—but it 


‘ ain’t forme to trust to what, folks 


says, after the: experience I’ve had, ; 


and never can forgive myself for be- 
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ing led away,” saidElsworthy ; “it’s 
well known in Carlingford ——” 

“For heaven’s sake come to the 
point and be done with it,” said the 
Curate. ‘What is it you want me 
to do ?” 

“Sir,” said Elsworthy, solemnly, 
“you're a real gentleman, and you 
don’t bear no malice for what was 
a mistake—and you ain’t one to 
turn your back on an unfortunate 
family—and Mr. Wentworth, sir, 
you ain’t a-going to stand by and see 
me and mine wronged, as have al- 
ways wished you well. If we can’t 
get justice of him, we can get dam- 
ages,” cried Elsworthy. “He ain’t 


to be let off as if he’d done no harm 
—and seeing as it was along of 


” 


tr Hold your tongue, sir!” cried 
the Curate. -“I have nothing to do 
with it. Keep out’ of my way, or 
at least. learn to restrain your 
tongue. No more—not a word 
more,” said: the young man, indig- 
nantly. He’ went off with such 
a sweep and wind of anger and 
annoyance, that the slower and 
older complainant had no chance 
to follow him. -Elsworthy accord- 
ingly went off to the shop where 
his errand-boys were waiting for 
the newspapers, and where Rosa 
lay up-stairs, weeping, in a dark 
room, where her enraged aunt had 
shut her up. Mrs, Elsworthy had 
shut up ‘the poor little pretty 
wretch, who might have been peni- 
tent under better guidance, but who 
by this time had lost what ‘sense of 
shame and wrong her childish con- 
science was capable of in the 
stronger present sense of injury and 
resentinent and longing to escape ; 
but the angry aunt, “though she 
could turn the key on poor Rosa’s 
unfortunate tittle person, could not 
shut’ in the piteous sobs which now 
and then sounded through and 
through the house, and which con- 
verted all the errand-boys with- 
out exception into indignant  parti- 
sans of Rosa, and even moved the 
heart of Peter Hayles, who could 
hear them at the back window 
where he was making up Dr. Mar- 
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joribanks’s prescriptions.’ As‘ the 
sense of injury waxed stro 
and stronger in Rosa’s bosom, she 
availed herself, like any other irra- 
tional, irresponsible creature, of such 
means of revenging herself and an. ° 
noying her keepers as occurred to 
her. ‘Nobody everitook no care 
of me,” sobbed Rosa. ‘I never 
had no father or mother. Oh,‘ I 
wish I was deadt I wishI wag 
dead !—and nobody wouldn’t care!” 
These utterances, it may be imagin- 
ed, went to the very heart of the 
errand-boys, who were collected in 
a circle, plotting. how to release 
Rosa, when Elsworthy, ‘mortified 
and furious, came ‘back from his 
unsuccessful assault on the Curate, 
They scattered like’a covey of little 
birds before the angry man, who’ 
tossed their papers at them, and 
then strode up the echoing stairs, 
“Tf you don’t hold your d—d 
tongue,” said Elsworthy, knocking 
furiously at Rosa’s door, “T'll turn 
you to the door this instant, I will, 
by ——.” Nobody in, Carlingford 
had ever before heard an oath issue 
from the respectable lips of the 
Clerk of St: Roque’s, When he went 
down into the shop again, the out- 
cries sank into frightened moans. 
Not much wonder that the entire 
neighbourhood became as indignant 
with Elsworthy as it ever had been 
with the Perpetual Curate. The 
husband and wife took up their po- 
sitions in the shop after this, as far 
apart as was possible from each 
other, both resenting in silent fury’ 
the wrong which the world in 
general had done them, If Mrs, 
Elsworthy had dared, she would 
have exhausted her passion in abuse’ 
of everybody—of ‘the Curate for not 
being guilty, of her husband for 
supposing him to: be so, and, to be 
sure, of Rosa herself, who was the 
cause of all. But Elsworthy was 
dangerous, not to be approached or 
spoken to. He went out about 
noon to see John Brown, and dis- 
cuss with him the question of 
damages; but the occurrences which 
took place in his absence are not t@ 
be m:xed up with the present nar-’ 
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rative, which concerns Mr, Frank 
Wentworth’s visit to Lucy Wode- 
house, and has nothing to do with 
ignoble hates or loves. 

The Curate went rapidly on to 
the n door, which once more 
looked like a gate of paradise. He 
wid not know in the least what he 
was going to do or say—he was 
only conscious of a state of exalta- 
tion, a condition of mind which 
might precede great happiness or 
great misery, but had nothing in 
it of the common state of affairs in 
which people ask each other ‘“ How 
do you do?” Notwithstanding, 
the fact is, that when Lucy entered 
that dear familiar drawing-room, 
where every feature and individual 
expression of every piece of furni- 
ture was as well known to him as 
if they had been so many human 
faces, it was only “How do you 
do?” that the Curate found himself 
able to say. The two shook hands 
as demurely as if Lucy had indeed 
been according to the deceptive 
representation of yesterday, as old 
as aunt Dora; and then she seated 
herself in her favourite chair, and 
tried to begin a little comyersation 
about things in genefal. Even in 
these three days, nature and youth 
had done something fur Lucy. She 
had slept and rested, and the unfor- 
seen misfortune which had come in 
to distract her grief, had roused all 
the natural strength that was in 
het. As she was a little nervous 
about this interview, not knowing 
what it might end in, Lucy thought 
it her duty to be as composed and 
self-commanding as possible, and, 
in order to avoid all dangerous and 
exciting subjects, began to talk of 
Wharfside. 

“I have not heard anything for 
three or four days about the poor 
woman at No 10,” she said: “I 
meant to have gone to see her to- 
day, but somehow one gets so self- 
ish when—when one’s mind is full 
of affairs of one’s own.” 

“Yes,” said the Curate; ‘and 
speaking of that, I wanted to tell 
roe how much comfort your letter 

been tome. My head, too, has 
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been very full of affairs of my own. 
I thought ‘at one time that my 
friends were forsaking me. It was 
oe good of you to write as you 

id.’ 

Upon which there followed an- 
other little pause. ‘‘Indeed, the 
goodness was all on your side,” said 
Lucy, faltering. “If I had ever 
dreamt how much you were doing 
for us! but it all came upon meso 
suddenly. It is impossible ever to 
express in words one-half of the gra- 
titude we owe you,” she said with re- . 
strained enthusiasm. She looked up 
at him as she spoke with a little glow 
of natural fervour, which brought 
the colour to her cheek and the 
moisture. to her eyes. She was not 
of the disposition to give either 
thanks or confidence by halves; 
and even the slight not unpleasant 
sense of danger which gave piquancy 
to this interview, made her resolute 
to express herself fully. She would 
not suffer herself to stint her gra- 
titude because of the sweet sus- 
picion which would not be ‘quite 
silenced, that possibly Mr. Went- 
worth looked for something better 
than gratitude. Not for any conse- 
quences, however much they might 
be to be avoided, could she be 


shabby enough to refrain from due 


acknowledgment of devotion so 
great. Therefore while the Perpet- 
ual Curate was doing all he could 
to remind himself of his condition, 
and to persuade himself that it 
would be utterly wrong and mean 
of him to speak, Lucy looked up 
at him, looked him in the face with 
her blue eyes shining dewy and 
sweet through tears of gratitude 
and akind of generous admiration ; 
for, like every other woman, she 
felt herself exalted and filled with 
a delicious pride in seeing that the 
man of her unconscious choice had 
proved himself the best. 

The Curate walked to the win- 
dow, very much as Mr Proctor had 
done, in the tumult and confusion 
of his heart, and came back again 
with what he had to say written 


clear on his face, without any 
possibility of mistake. “I must 
t 
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speak,” said the young man; “I 
have no right to speak, I know; 
if I had attained the height of self- 
sacrifice and self-denial, I might, I 
would be silent—but it is impos- 
sible now.” He came to a break 
just then, looking at her to see 
what encouragement he had to go 
on; but as Lucy did nothing but 
listen and grow pale, he had to 
take his own way. “ What I have 
to say is not anything new,” said 
the Curate, labouring a little in his 
voice, as was inevitable when affairs 
had come to sucha crisis, “if I 
were not in the cruelest position 
possible to a man. I have only an 
empty love to lay at your feet; I 
tell it to you only because I am 
obliged—because, after all, love is 
worth telling, even if it comes to 
nothing. I am not going to appeal 
to your generosity,” continued the 
young man, kneeling down at the 
table, not by way of kneeling to 
Lucy, but by way of bringing him- 
self on a level with. her, where sho 
sat with her head bent down on her 
low chair, “or to ask you to bind 
yourself to a man who has nothing 
in ‘the world but love to offer you; 
but after what has been for years, 
after all the hours I have spent 
here, I cannot—part—I cannot let 
you go—without a word fv 

And here he stopped short. He 
had not asked anything, so that 
Lucy, even had she been able, had 
nothing to answer; and as for the 
young lover himself, he seemed to 
have come to the limit of his clo- 
quence. Ho kept waiting for a 
moment, gazing at her in breathless 
expectation of a response for which 
his own words had left no room. 
Then he rose in an indescribable 
tumult of disappointment and mor- 
tification—unable to conclude that 
all was over, unable to keep silence, 
yet not knowing what to say. 

“T have been obliged to close all 
the doors of advancement upon my- 
self,” said the Curate, with a little 
bitterness; “I don’t know if you 
understand me. At this moment 
I have to deny myself the dearest 
privilege of existence. Don't mis- 
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take me, Lucy,” he said, after 
another pause, coming back to her 
with humility, “I don’t venture to 
say that you would have accepted 
any thing I had to offer; but this I 
mean, that to have a home for you 
now—to have a life for you ready 
to be laid at your feet, whether you 
would have had it or not ;—what 
right have I to speak of such de- 
lights ?” cried the young man. “It 
does not matter to you; and as for 


‘me, I have patience—patience to 


console myself with m 


Poor Lucy, though she was on 
the -verge of tears, which nothing 
but the most passionate self-re- 
straint could have kept in, could 
not help a passing sensation of 
amusement at these words. “ Not 
too much of that either,” she said, 
softly, with a tremulous smile. 
“But Patience carries the lilies of 
the saints,” said Lucy, with a touch 
of the sweet asceticism which had 
once been so charming to the young 
Anglican. It brought him back 
like a_spell to the common ground 


on which they used to meet; it” 


brought him back also to his former 
positions on his knee, which was 
embarrassing to Lucy, though she 
had. not the heart to draw back, 
nor even to withdraw her hand, 
which somehow happened to be in 
Mr. Wentworth’s way. 

“T am but a man,” said the 
young lover. “I would rather have 
the roses of life—but, Lucy, I 
am only a Perpetual Curate,” he 
continued, with her hands in his 
Her answer was made in the most 
heartless and indifferent words. 
She let two big drops —which fell 
like hail, though they were warmer 
than any summer rain—drop out of 
her eyes, and she said, with lips that 
had some difficulty in enunciating 


that heartless sentiment, “I dop't 


see that it matters to me——” 
Which was true enough, though 
it did not sound encouraging; a 
itis dreadful to confess that, for a lit- 
tle while after, neither Skelmersdale, 
nor Wentworth, nor Mr. Proctor’s 
new rectory, nor the no-income ‘of the 
Perpetual Curacy of St. Roque’s had 
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the smallest place in the thoushts 
of either of these perfectly mmcon- 
siderate young people. For half 
an hour they were an Emperor and 
Empress seated upon two thrones, 
to which all the world was subject; 
and when at the end of that time 
they began to remember the world, 
it was but to laugh at it in their in- 
finite youthful superiority. Then it 
became apparent that to remain in 
Carlingford, to work at “the dis- 
trict,” to carry out all the ancient 
intentions of well-doing which had 
_ been the first bond between them, 
was, after all, the life of lives;— 
which was the state of mind they 
had both arrived at when Miss 
Wodehouse, who thought they had 
been too long together under the 
circumstances, and could not help 
wondering what Mr. Wentworth 
could be saying, came into the room, 
rather flurried in her own person, 
She thought Lucy must have been 
telling the curate about Mr. Proctor 
and his hopes, and was, to tell the 
truth a little curious how Mr. Went- 
worth would take it, and a little— 
the very least—ashamed of encoun- 
tering his critical looks. The condi- 
tion of mind into which Miss Wode- 
house was thrown when she perceiv- 
ed the real state of affairs would be 
difficult to describe. She was very 
glad and very sorry, and utterly 
puzzled how they were to live; and 
underneath all these varying emo- 
tions was a sudden, half-ludicrous, 
half-humiliating sense of being cast 
into the shade, which made Mr. 
Proctor’s fiancée laugh and made 
her cry, and brought her down al- 
together off the temporary pedestal 
upon which she had stepped, not 
without a little feminine satisfaction. 
When a woman is going to be mar- 
ried, especially if that marriage falls 
later than usual, it is natural that 
she should expect, for that time at 
least, to be the first and most pro- 
minent figure in her little circle. 
But, alas! what chance could there 
be for a mild, dove-coloured bride 
of forty® beside a creature of half 
her age, endued with all the natural 
bloom and natural interest of youth? 
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Miss Wodehouse could not quite 
make out her own feelings on the . 
subject. “Don’t you think if you 
had waited a little it would have 
been wiser?” she said, in her timid 
way; and then kissed her young 
sister, and said, “I am so glad, my 
darling—I am sure dear papa would 
have been pleased,” with a sob which 
brought back to Lucy the grief 
from which she had for the moment 
escaped. Under all the circum- 
stances, however, it may well be 
supposed that it was rather hard up- 
on Mr. Wentworth to recollect that he 
had engaged to return to luncheon 
with the Squire, and to prepare 
himself, after this momentous morn- 
ing’s work, to face all the complica- 
tions of the family, where still Skel- 
mersdale and Wentworth were hang- 
ing in the balance, and where .the 
minds of his kith and kin were 
already too full of excitement to 
leave much room for another event. 
H@ went away reluctantly enough 
out of the momentary Paradise 
where his Perpetual Curacy was a 
matter of utter indifference, if not 
a tender pleasantry, which rather in- 
creased than diminished the happi- 
ness of the moment—into the ordin- 
ary daylight world, where it was a 
very serious matter, and where what 
the young couple would have to live 
upon became the real question to be 
considered. Mr. Wentworth met 
Wodehouse as he went out, which 
did not mend matters. The vaga- 
bond was loitering about in the gar- 
den, attended by one of Elsworthy’s 
errand-boys, with whom he was in 
earnest conversation, and stopped 
in his talk to give a sulky nod and 
“Good morning,” to which the Cu- 
rate had no desire to respond more 
Warmly than was necessary. Lucy 
was thinking of nothing but himself 
and perhaps a little of the “great 
work” at Wharfside, which her fa- 
ther’s illness and death had inter- 
rupted; but Mr. Wentworth, who 
was only a man, remembered that 
Tom Wodehouse would be his bro- 
ther-in-law with a distinct sensa- 
tion of disgust, even in the moment 
of his triumph—which is one in- 
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stance of the perennial’ inequality 
between the two halves of mankind. 
He had to brace himself up to the 
encounter of all his people, while she 
had to meet nothing less delightful 
than her own dreams. This was 
how matters came to an issue in 
respect to Frank Wentworth’s per- 
sonal happiness. His worldly affairs 
were all astray as yet, and he had 
not the most distant indication of 
any gleam of light dawning upon 
the horizon which could reconcile 
his duty and honour with good for- 
tune and the delights of life. Mean- 
while other discussions were going 
on in Carlingford, of vital import- 
ance to the two young people who 
had made up their minds to cast 
themselves upon Providence. And 
among the various conversations 
which were being carried on about 
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the same moment in respect to Mr, 
Wentworth—whose affairs, as wag 
natural, were extensively canvassed 
in Grange Lane, as well as in other 
less exclusive quarters—it would 
be wrong to omit a remarkable 
consultation which took place in 
the Rectory, where Mrs. Morgan sat 
in the midst of the great bouquets 
of the drawing-room carpet, maki 

up her first matrimonial difficulty, 
It would be difficult to explain what 
influence the drawing-room carpet 
in the Rectory had on the fortunes 
of the Perpetual Curate; but when 


Mr. Wentworth’s friends come to* 


hear the entire outs and ins of the 
business, it will be seen that it was 
not for nothing that Mr. Proctor 
covered the floor of that prett 
apartment with roses and lilies half 
a yard long, 
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